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PREFACE 

No apology ia needed for an attempt to write an intro- 
duddon to the Phonetics and Histoiy of the German 
Langu^^ that is siinple enoi^^ to be intelligible to atu- 
dents without linguistic eradition, and at the same time 
sufficiently comprebensive to meet to a reasonable d^pree 
the requirements of the teacfaer of German. Phonetics 
and biBtorical grammar have at last come into their own 
as legitimate and indispenBable elements of the trwning 
of foreign langu^e teachers, but a text-book for thrae 
Bubjects adjuBted to the cotnplicated needs of cur Colleges 
has so far been a desideraium. 

It goes without saying that in compiling thiB little 
manual I have made free uae of tlie principal works on 
the subjects with which it deals. In fact, the phonetio 
part can hardly claim to be much more than an adapta- 
tion of the books of such phoneticians as Sievers, Vi§tor, 
Jespersen, Sweet, etc. In the historical part, while Con- 
sulting at every atep the Standard worke by Wilmanns, 
Beha^el, Streitbei^, and others, I have found myself 
compelled to follow a more independent couiBe in char- 
acterizing .the German tongue as a direct and nearly 
unbroken development of the Indo-European parent lan- 
guage, evolved by the continuous action of a homogeneous 
set of phonetic and psychological tendencies. Leavicg 
aside the scientific aspect of my theory, this System, thru 
its consistent linking of phonetics and historical gram- 
mar, cannot fall to make the study of both more useful to 
the Student than an independent treatment of these two 
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branehe« (tf linguisüc scieace would be. May critics not 
deal too hu^y witb me for having preeumed to embody 
in my booklet some new presentatiooB of dettüls (such as 
the Germanic preterit and optative, the Higb German 
aound shift, the derivation o( the name Gerwani, the evo- 
lution of the German dialecta and the German Standard 
language) ; I have rigidly mippressed such heresies whe^ 
ever they did not seem unavoidable poetulates of the 
general pedagc^cal plan of my book; aometunes, I con- 
fesB, it was with aome r^p^t that I put them into the 
background, as, for instance, wh^i I piofeaeed to ahate 
tiie present Standard view of the Indo-European 'mediae 
aspiratae,' which I described as 'middle stope,' while I 
am strongly convinced that they really were voiceleas 
Bpirants; to introduce this theoiy seemed to me too bold 
at thiB time, altho I reaUzed the extent to which it would 
have simplified the treatment of the Germanic sound 
shift and Vemer's Law. 

The Trarucriptiona-Misire so frequently compluned 
of by philologiste could not fail to give me conäderable 
trouble. I had to cut more than one Gordian knot in my 
endeavor to reconcile the customary tranacription of pho- 
netice with that of historical grammar, chiefly so in the 
use of the letters g and g; in connection with the tradi- 
tional use of Roman tyjte for phonetic txanscription and 
Italics for philol(^caI examples, I have followed the ar- 
bitrary principle of using with either type the r^ular 
tont sign for the common stop, thus reserving, in the 
historical part, the type g for the labio-velar; this deci- 
äon and the use of Greek % ^uid y for the velar spirants 
were dictated by practical ratfaer than by scientific con- 
siderations. — During the typesetting my difGculties in 
typographical matters were greatly alleviated by the un- 
remitting care and sagacity of Mr. Adolph Lins^barth, 
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of the University Press of Cambridge, Mass. My Bin- 
cerest thanks are due to hirp and to several of my 
colleagues who liave rendered me valuable assistance, 
especially to Dr. Max Diez and Dr. J. Lassen Boysen 
for their painstakii^ Cooperation in revisii^ the manu- 
Bcript and proofs, and to Professor Francia A. Wood for 
a number of important suggeetions, but most of all to 
Professor K. F. Muenzinger, with whom I have dia- 
cussed maDy crucial questions during vanous pbases of 
my work. 

E. FSOKOSCH. 
Aubtin, TmiAB, Norembm, 1016.) 
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INTRODUCnON 

1. Phonetics is the science of the fonuation and com- 
binatioD of Speech sounds. It ia not statutory, but de- 
Bcriptive, that ia, it does not State what speech sounds are 
to be used ander certain circumatances, but it analyzes 
and defines the speech sounds actually occurriog. The 
science that deals with 'correct pronunciatioD,' setting up 
regulations for the choice of speech sounds, is termed 
Orthoepics; a knowledge of phonetics is a necessary pre- 
requisite for a rationtd study of orthoepics, while, on the 
other band, the purposes of the modern language teacher 
require a connection of phonetics with orthoepics. — 
Phonology is the science of the historical development of 
Speech sounds; without an intimate knowledge and con- 
stant use of phonetic principles, it deteriorates into a 
niecbanical handling of formulas; phonetics, again, being 
the science of the actual character of sounds, is apt to 
receive a great deal of valuable flsBistance from phonology. 
In this way, phonetics, orthoepics and phonology, while 
distinctly diSering from each other in aims, subject-mat- 
ter and methods, ue closely connected branches of lin- 
guistic science. 
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GHAPTERI 

The Otgans of Speech 

2' Speedi Sounds are produced by the breath, which 
is expelled by the luDgs, is passed tbru the windpipe 
itraehea), and is modified first in the larynx and then in 
the mouth, or mouth and nose. 

In general, human Bpeech ia formed by exhalation ex- 
clusively; occasionally, bowever, BOtmds are foimed by 
inh^tion. E.g., the word ja is Bometimea pronounced 
that way by Gennana, especially when in a mood of in- 
difference or resignation. — The neighing of a horse is 
Inhalation. 

A. Tlie Lairnz 

3. The Laiyni (der K^tJkopf) is the upper part of the 
windpipe. It consists of a number of cartilages which 
are joined by muscle tissues and Ugaments. The carti- 
lages are: 

(1) The Rittg Cartilage (cartilago cricoidea, from Greek 
krikos, 'ring'). It has the shape and.approximate size of 
a Signet ring, the wider part being at the back. It can 
easily be feit with the finger tips, about three fourths of 
an inch below the so-calied 'Adam's apple.' 

(2) The Shield Cartilage {cartilago thyreoidea, from Gk. 
ihyreos, 'door-ehaped shield')- It resembles two shielda 
that are joined in front, with an Upper and a lower hom- 
like projection on each side. The lower, shorter 'homs' 
embrace the ring cartilage, while the upper, loi^r homs 
have attacht to them the horseshoe-shaped bony Sup- 
port of the toi^ue, the tongue bone. The two plates of 
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THE LAKTXX ! 5 

tfae shield cartilage form a curved edge in front, which is 
popularly teimed the 'Adam'a apple.' 

(3) The two AdjusHng Cailüages (cartilagines arytae- 
noideae, from Gk. arytaina, 'watering-can'). They have 
the sbape of very irregulär three-sided pyramids, and 
rest on the thick part of the ring cartilage. On this they 
can move in two waye: they can rotate on their axes 
(aroimd their inner comerB) ; and they can move sideways 
along the opper edge of the 'EÖgnet' part of the ring 



To the front comera of these cartilagea are attacht 
two muscie cuBhions. These are joined to the front pro- 
jectioD of the shield cartilage (the Adam's apple), thus 
beii^ streicht across the larynx. These muscie cushions 
are called the Vocal Chords (ligamenta glottidiB, chordae 
vocalea). They are not to be likened to strings or mem- 
braneB, but rather rcsemble a pair of lips. Some German 
phoueticians (EÜngh^'dt, for example) call them Stimm- 
lippen rather than Stimmbänder. 

Nam. The illustration (Plate 1} ebavn & vwtdoal section of the 
l&rynx, seen from behind. The Tooal chrndB divide tlie larynx in- 
to an Upper and lower half, the cpaoe betwe«i tiiem being called 
GloUia (&om Gk. gtoüa, 'tongue'; German SHmmriiie). The pn>- 
jectiona above Üiem are the Bpurious vocal chorda (TatehetA/lnder, 
faliebe StimnAOnder). The epacee behind these are the larj^geal 
TentricIcB (ventricujt Morgagni, named after the Italiaa phyracian 
MoTg^oi, idu> first deecribed them). They secrete mucus, wbich 
lubiicatce the vocal chords, but have no fundion whatever in speoking. 

(4) The Epiglottis (Gk. epi, 'upon,' and glottia; Ger. 
Kehldeckel). This is a pear-^aped, rather flexible plate, 
which is attacht to the shield cartilage above the vocal 
chords. It is ralsed in breathing and speaking, leaving 
the laryiix open, but is lowered, covering and protecting 
the larynx, when food glidea thru the oeeophi^iis, di- 
rectly behind the windpipe. 
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6 THE OBGANS OF SPEECH 

4. Positk»» Ol the Glottis. Thru Tarying poätjona 
of the adjusting cartilages, the vocal chords either touch 
ooe another, or draw apart more or less, bo that the glottis 
m&y take differeot shapes, as shown in diagram 3 (üate I). 
The most important positions are; 

(1) The adjusting cartilagee and, consequently, the 
Tocal chords touch one another, and the latter are tightly 
Btretcht The glottis ia cloeed; no air can pass from the 
lungs. This is the Glottal Stop, which is used quite fr&- 
quently in Gennan Bpeech (see 3Ö), but occurs more or 
less in the Bpeech of all nationalitles. A sudden, spas- 
modic niptuie of a glottid etop, combined -with conäder- 
able friction of air passing between the vocal chords, is a 
cottgh. Laugking consists of a seriea of similar, but 
slighter explosions, ususlly irithout much friction, since 
the vocal chords are farther separated than in coughit^. 

(2) The adjusting cartilages and t^e vocal chords 
touch one another, but the latter are not stretcht so 
t^htly as in the glottal stop. Breath paesing between 
them cauees them to vibrate more or less rapidly, accord- 
ing to the degree of tension. The tone produced by these 
vibrations of the vocal chords ia called Voice {SUmme, 
Stimmion). Speech sounds are called voiced if the vocal 
chords vibrate during their production; e.g., z, v, l, m, b, 
g, and the vowds. 

Nom. There are BereraJ eae^ wajrs to determine whether a 
sound is voiced or not: Prees the tipa of two fingen tightly againet 
the Adam'a apple, and ptonounce a g^vmx sotmd; if it ia voiced, you 
will notice a diatinct vibraticm of the Adtun's apple, to nhich the 
vocal chords are attacht, while tho« is no such Bensation if votc»- 
leea sounds (e.g., a, f) are pronounced; or prees one hand finnly 
against your tetnples or the top of your head and pionounce voiced 
and voiceleaa sounds; you will feel the same presence or absoice of 
vitortitm; or stop your ears with your bands and prcmounce v — /, 
s— •: you will notice that voiced sounds ai« muob louder, but 
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H Boimds not so loud as otherwiBe; or tty to combine some 
mdody with the extended piominciation of aome Bound; if the 
Bound is voiced, you can 'emg a time' during its pronunciation, 
white the pitch of a voicelesa sound remains pisctically statitmaiy. 

(3) The adjustiiig cartilages eeparate slightly, so that 
their inner sides and tbe vocal chords form an isoscelea 
triangle with a vertex angle of about fifteen degrees. 
The breath passes comparatively bee\y, but with some 
d^t friction. Thia is the position in which voUeless 
(utwofced) Bounds are pronounced. 

(4) The biangle betweeD the vocal chords and the 
cartilages is wider, having a Vertex angle of about twenty- 
five degrees. Thia ia the position m normal breaihing. 

(5) The adjustii^ cartilages move apart aa f ar as pos- 
sible and rotate in an outward direction, so that tbe glottis 
becomes ahnond-shaped. The greatest possible amount 
of air can then pass thru the larynx; this is the posi- 
tion, therefore, in violent breathing (after ruuning, etc.), 
or in energetic blowii^. 

The Student should familiarize himself by frequent 
practise with theee positions of the vocal chords, passii^ 
from the glottal stop to the widest opening, and vice versa. 
He will soon acquire a very definit« feeling foi each step. 
This is absolutely necessary in the study of phonetics. — 
KUi^hardt's Artihidaiion»- und HSräbungen is a book 
highly to be recommended for this practise. 

NoTX. A nxth Position, which umially occuis in whiapering, ia of 
lese importance. The vocal chords are dosed, but the adjusting 
carülaeea, ha'ring rotated inwardly around their axee, form a Bmall 
tiiai^le, the Bo-caUed csrtilage glottis. — If this carülage glottis ia 
very nanow, w« get the aound d groaning. 

The terms ckeat'Wnce and head-voiee are misnomers. 
There is no Idnd of voice that is formed anywhere eise 
but in the laiynx. The so-calied head-voice is merely 
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voice with an uDnaturally h^h pitch, due to the fact that 
the front one-third or front one-h&lf of the vocal chords 
is closed, and only the back part vibrates. The voice of 
ventriloquists, alao, is produced in the larynx, generally 
being 'head-voice,' at least to an extent. 

B. Tbt Velum 

5. The Velum. From the larynx the breath passes 
thru a hollow space called the pharynx, and then 
either thru the oral cavity or thru the nasal cavity, or 
thru both, according to the position of the soft palate 
or veliun. This is the back part (one third or more) of 
the roof of the mouth. The dividing line between the 
'soft' and the 'hard' palate can eaeily be feit with the 
foreGi^r or the inverted tip of the tongue. — The soft 
palate passea over into the Vvi^ (diminutive of Lat. um, 
'grape'), which is not unlike a drop o! aome thick liquid 
or an icicle in formation. It can be seen distinctly by 
means of a mirror: Stand with your back againet a window 
and hold the mirror at such aa angle that it reSecta the 
Ugbt into the mouth. 

"It is sUTprisrng how few pec^le have erer lodced well into tlieir 
moutbs. The Student of phonetics Bhould alwt^ luTe a hand- 
glaes by his aide, and ehould use it conetantly untü he is quite 
familiär nith the appeorance of the 'oral' oi^ana of epeech. He 
will vtry soon find out tlie beet angle at wbich to hold the mirror 
Bo that it will at raice teflect light into the mouth and enable him to 
watch it." (Kippmann-Vietor, Element* 0} Phan^iea, 11.) 

6. Positlons of the Velum. The velum, with the uvuIa, 
acts like a trap-door, eithei closing or opening the passage 
from the pharynx into the nasal cavity. In position I 
(Plate I), it closes the nasal passage, its end being 
pressed i^ainst a projecting part of the back wall of the 
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pharymc; the breath must paas thru the mouth. In 
Position II, the natural position for breathing, the pas- 
eage ia open, and the breath paesea thru the nose, oi, 
if the mouth ia open, thru mouth and nose. Speech 
Sounds fonned with the velum in position I are called 
oral; thoae formed vith position II are nasal, if the breath 
passes thru the noee only; they are nasaliied if it passes 
thru the mouth and nose. Thus, the common vowela 
and Bounds Uke p, b, e, z, l are oral; m, n, nf; are nasal; 
the French so-called 'nasal vowela' — an, on, in, «n — 
are nasalized. 

Note 1. Hold & narrow rukr with one eäge agamst the upper 
lip, Etnd with the other edge against a cold window-pane; pronoimoe 
|a]: the breath moistens the glase below the ruler; pnmounce |m], 
and it will appear above the niler; with tiie French 'nasal' (nasal- 
iied} Towels, it will ehow both below and abore the ruler. — Or, 
you may place a oold poliaht knife ^ainat the upper lip, and the 
breadi will dim either ite uppra or its tower aide, or boüi Eodes, 
accoiding to the aound pronounced. — Obserr^ by means of a 
miiTOT, ihe action of the velum in the pronunciatton of oral and 
nasal vowele, and in quiet breathing. 

Note 2. Of parscms suSering from a 'cold in the head' we ara 
apt t« say that tfaeir Toice aounds 'nasal.' Thia is true to an extent 
only. The nasal passage usuaHy bäitg not entirely free, nasal sounds 
fike Im] or [a] canoot be proDOunced dearly; they eound like [b) 
and [dl (for instance, Ebba inst^ad of Emma, Hedde instead of 
Henne). On the other band, the edgea of the velum and the uvula 
are usually more or lees inflamed in such cases, and are unable to 
doee th« nasal cavity effectivdy; therefore, oral sounds, especially 
oral vowela, ^tpear to bave a more <^ lees diatinot nasal tinge. 



C. The Houfh 

7. The Roof of the Mouth consists of tbe sc^t palate or 
velum (5, ö), the hard palate, the upper gums or alveolea, 
and the upper teeth. 
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The Aonf pdate is supported by the palafe bone which 
18 attacht to the upper jaw. It is, in general, concave 
in ebape, but with very many people its middle third is 
slightly coDvex. It passes over into the älüeöles withoat 
any definite Une of demarcation; these consist in a more 
or less convez ridge above the upper teeth. In anatomy, 
the tena 'aiveoli' does not denote the giuns, as in pho- 
netics, but (more properly, since Lat. ahedi means 
'little hollows') the cavitiea in the upper jaw in which 
the teeth are faatened. — The vpper teeth usually project 
Bomewhat over the lower teeth. 

8. The lips are capable of asBuming various shapes. 
They may be protruded (as in the pronunciation of [u]), 
or withdrawn (as with [i]) ; they may be nearly parallel, 
as in the case of [i, e], or lounded, forming more or leas 
of an ellipsis, e.g., with Ei^lish [w], or with [u, o]. 

9. The Toogue when at rest has a rather spherical 
shape, Bomewhat resembling a clincht fist, the Joint of 
the middle finger representing the tip of the tongue. It 
coDsists of a complicated set of very elastic museles 
which enable it to change its shape even more than the 
lips. In the pronunciation of [u] it is withdrawn, in the 
pronunciation of [i] rather pusht forward. Its tip is in- 
verted toward the hard palate with American r, vibrates 
with German r, and forms a distinct rill or groove in the 
pronunciation of s. (In accurate phonetic terminolt^Qr, 
the term 'tip' or 'point' refers only to the front rim of 
the tongue; the elasüc muscular part immediately be- 
hind it — 1 cm. or less— isthe &2(ule. The surface bebind 
the blade is called the back of the tongue or dorsum.) 

Nom. The outline of the pEilate and aiveoli as neH ae the ah&pe 
of the teeth, lips and tongue diSer very considerably with diSerent 
people. Ädentist cao easilymake a plaster cast of the roof of your 
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mouth, auch aa is used in ehaping an ortifidal palate, but you can 
get a Bufficiently accurate eectional outline in tfais way: Fold a piece 
of heary tin-foil Bereral times so as to make a pliable, but firm, strip 
about a quut«t of an inch in width and two inchea in length. Bend 
. one ead of the atrip over the edge of tbe upper t«eth and presa the 
sUip fiimly aBainst alveoli and palate (up to tbe end of the hard 
paUte); then traosfer tfaia outline on papei, caiefully tracing the 
outline of the heavy tin-foil with a pencil. Witb the hdp of a long 
tootbpick you can determine with fair accuracy the pointa of ar- 
ticulaüos, i.e., the pointe i^ere the tongue comee into ccmtoct with 
the loof oT die mouth. These points ehould be ma^ed on your out- 
line Ux evary oonaonant atudied. 



D. Articolation 

U. nace of Axticuletion. In the oral cavity, i.e., m 
tbe qmce eztendii^ from the uvula to the Ups, tbe speech 
Boimds &re modified by the various positions of Ups, 
tongue, etc. This adjustment is called articulation. Ac- 
cording to the place where the adjustment is made, we 
distmguish: Labuds, or eounds formed thru the actioa 
of the Ups, e.g., [b, m, w]; Dentals, which are articu- 
lated by the toi^ue touching the Upper teeth, e.g., [t, □, 
s] in Romanoe languages; Alveolars, formed at the alveoli, 
e.g., [t, n, s] in European Englisb; Palatals, formed at the 
front palate, like eh; Velars, formed at the velum, e.g., 
[k, g]; Uvulars, formed by meang of the uvula; lastly, 
glottal scuuds, which are not modified in tbe mouth at 
all, but formed m the glottis exclusively, e.g., the glottal 
8top (4, 1). 

11. Kinds of Articulation. Thru the adjustment of 
the tongue and the ups, the breath is either cbecked in 
the mouth, or it is allowed to pass freely. If it passes 
freely, without any obstacle in the mouth, we epeak of 
Vowels: [a — i — u], etc. Otherwise, we have Consonanis. 
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If the interception is complete, the breath being stopt 
altogether, we have a Stop (explosive, occluwve, Ver- 
BcMußlaiit), e.g., [p, b, m]; if it is incomplete, the breath 
being forced thru a more or less narrow passage, aa 
with [f, B, V, z], we have a Spirant (fricative, cootinuant, 
open consonant, Reibelaut). 

12. Intensity of ArÜcoIatloil. All consonants, but €»• 
peciaCy the voiceless stops ([p, t, k]), differ according to 
the intensity with which the breath is expelled, It is 
expelled with great intensity, e.g., in the case of initial 
[p, t, k] both in Ei^lish and German, while the correapond- 
ing French consonants are pronounced with much less 
force of expiration. To the ear, German and English 
initial [p, t, k] are similar to [p+h, t+h, k+hj. Such 
Sounds are called asphated. 

Berädes, the muscies of the Ups or toi^e are either 
tense or relaxt (loose) in the pronunciation of a conso- 
nant; in general, it can be said that they are relatively 
tense with voiceless consonants, as [p, f], and relatively 
relaxt with voiced consonants, like [b, v]; consonants 
pronounced with tense muscies are called Portes (üngu- 
hafortia, 'strong'), the others are called Lenes (singular 
lenia, 'mild,' 'soft')> While in most cases this distinction 
coincides with that between voiced and voiceless, a voiced 
fiound can be (relatively) fortis (e.g., bb, gg in German 
Ebbe, Flagge); while a voiceless consonant is sometimes 
lenla; this is the case in the South German pronunciation 
of b, d, g; they are voiceless, but pronounced with re- 
laxt muscies, as the German term 'weiches 6' indicates. 

iS. Requlrements of Phonetic Analysis. In deter- 
mining the phonetic character of any sound, we must an- 
swer the following questions: 
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(1) Are the vocal chorda in Vibration or not? Thia 
classifies a sound as voiced or voicdeas (4, 3). 

(2) Is tbe Telum cloaed (raiaed) or open (lowered)? 
In the first case, the aound is oniZ, in the second case it is 
iwucä. (6). 

(3) Is the passage thru the mouth open — partly 
closed — entirely closed? Thus we distinguisb vowt^, 
Bpirartis, stopa (11). 

(4) In the case (^ consonants, is the expiration intenae 
or normal? In the first caee, the sound is (ujnrated. — 
Are the muscies tense or relaxt, i.e., is the sound /ort» 
or lenisf (12). 

(5) What is the place of aiticulation? (10). 
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Anal^sis of Getman Sotmds 

L THE LABIALS 



14. Bilabial Sti^, [p, b]. The lips are olosed, and the 
velum, with the uvuIa, closes the nasal passage (position 
I, Plate I). Thus bilabial (Lat. W-, 'both,' and UOnwn, 
' lipO oral stops are f onned. The vocal chords are either 
open, forming an isosceles triangle with a vertex angle of 
fifteen degrees, or they vibrate. In the first case we have 
& voicelesB stop, e.g., p, pp in Pein, Rappe, or 6 in final 
Position (see below): ab, ÄfliscA = ["ap, hypSl- In the 
latter case, we pronounce a Toieed stop, e.g., h in hei, 
Lü&e— [bai, Uiba}. 

In German and English we have aspiiafion (12) in the 
pronunciation of initial p and of pp: Paar, Pein, Rappe, 
Lippe =(p*air, p'ain, lap'e, lip'a]. — Simple p in the mid- 
dle of a Word is not a frequent sound in Gennan; most 
Speakers do not aspirate it, p in Kneipe, Oper, Lampe 
being weaker than in English griping, hoping, rampart — 
Final b, i.e., b at the end of worda or ^Uables and before 
voiceless sounds is voiceless, but not aspirated: ab, li^ 
reich, (fi6i = ['ap, liipraig, gi(i)pt] (=[liil^rai5, gii^t], see 
below). 

The lips are either tense or relaxt (12). Tbey are 

tense in the pronunciation of all aspirated sounds, of 

b at the end of a short syllable, and of &I>; Paar, ab, 

Ebb«=[p'aa, 9ap, l'eba]. They are relaxt for vraoed 6, 

14 
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uid for b in Toiceless pronunciation (final b) after long 
TOwels: Beere, Li^, geli^=]beir3, liiba, gsliibt]: we 
have lenes in the latter, fortes in the former case. ([^, d, 
g] are the accurate signs for the voicelesa lenes, but in 
most caaes [p, t, k] is sufficiently ezact.) 

NoTB. The difference between the Eispirated Toiceleaa stops of 
Geiman and English, and the unatpiTatad (but fortes) stopa in 
Romance snd Sl&vic languagee can be ahown by a nmple esperi- 
ment: Hold a bumii^ match dose to yout Ups wbile pn^iouiioing 
F>ig1wh pain, or Gennan Pein; the flame will be extiaguiiihed, while 
it fliekera but sL^tly when French pain is pnmounced oorrectly. 

Gaierally speaking, Middle and South G^mtui do not possoM 
any voiced stop», but [b] is replaoed I^ the voioeleaa loiis ^], bei— 
[t^ai); between Towela, the bilabial ipirant [o] (17) is eubstitated: 

IS. The BQabial Nasal, [m, m]. The llpa exe dosed, 
and the velum takes Position II (Plate I), thuB opening 
the nasal passf^; the vocal chords vibrate. This is the 
sound of m in mir, am, Mutter, equivalent to Ei^lish m. 
— Voiceless [m] occure in such interjections as 'Am,' in 
phonetic transcription [mm]: the Ups are clc^ed, the 
velum iä open, the vocal chorda are at first open, theo 
they b^in to vibrate. In [m'mm] (sign of approval) 
they vibrate — are opened — and vibrate f^ain. — Oc- 
caüonally [m] is at least partly voicelesa in words like 
Schmers, Lampe =[Snuuert3, lammpo]. 

It is important to pronounee &ial m short, not long, as 
in Englifh after short vowels. Compaie German Ixaran 
with Englidi lamb. German hos no Tonn consonarda. 

Note. SucIi groups of labiale aa occur in Amtmatm, nämibH 
wben careleealy pronounced (^anipman, neibmbai], are charactoistio 
<A Uie real nature of a stop: in Amtmann Uie Ups are cloeed before 
the firat m, and opened after the eecond m; ooueequently, p is formed 
ndther hy the oloüng nor by the opening of the lips — th^ are 
cloaed both before and after it — but meraly by the poaition of the 
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velom. From tbis it appears that fhe chancteriBtic dement of a 
stop ia ndtber the fonnation nor äie release of tbe obstnicti«!, but 
, tbe obstnictJon as euch. — Cf . Joperaen, LdigbtiA dar Pkaattik, 
p. 12. 

B. Spiruts 
16. Slit and RilL The paasage thru iriüch Üie bieath 
is expelled in tbe ftmnation of a spirant caa be of 
different shapes: It can be a narrow sUt with approxi- 
mateiy parallel lines, or a more or lesa round Channel for 
which we use the term 'rill.' We, therefore, following 
the Danish phonetician Jespersen, speak of tiiiratnmda 
and riXtrSOurida (slit^pirants and rill-Bpirante). Engliah 
th, tat instance, ia a slit-spirant: The front of the tongue 
is convex tmd neu-ly parallel to the imier surface of the 
Upper teeth. With 6, on Üie oüier band, the breath is 
forced thru a narrow Channel ('rill') along the blade of 
the toQgue, aa we can obaerve in a mirror. 

IV. Bilabial SUt-Spirants, [p, v\. The two lipa are 
nearly parallel, leaving a veiy narrow paas^e nearly 
aloi^ their whole length. This is the articulation of the 
Middle and South German voiced bilabial apirant [v] which 
' ia used for the letter w {wer, wo, Lötoe) and for b between 
vowela {{ä>er=[^ivar]). In the combinationa qu, aekw, 
ea> the North GenmuiB alao uae this aound very fre- 
quently: {keeir, Sseir, tsuair]. — (f] is the voiceless sound 
caused by blowing, but is sometimes used instead of [v] 
after voiceless sounds, e.g., [kFeir], 

18. Büabitl lUU-Spinmts, [w, 7]. The lipo are domd at the 
ddee, a round opening of peareiie, or a little larger, bedng left in the 
ceoter. At ihe aame time the back of the tongue ia raiaed, as in the 
pronunciatioa of [u] : thia ia Tiingliah m, which ia geneislly voiced, but 
ertlich ia Toiceleea after Toiodeea conaonanta and in the usual Ameri- 
can pronimciation of toh: unnc, tottch, uAine, v/tueh, queen—[waia. 
witS, hffain, h^Si k^nt]. In Gennan tbia aound does not «dat. 
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1 19. Labio-dental Spirants, [f, t], are fonned by the 
lower lip and the upper teeth. They are neceasarily slit- 
sounda for obviouB reasone: The Upper teeth being rigid, 
and the lower lip being much less ä^ble than the tot^ue, 
no Channel (nll) can be formed. — German [f , v] have 
mufih lese distiuct friction than have the correspondii^ 
Engliah sounda. This is due to the fact tliat in the latter 
the teeth touch the central line of the lower lip, whlle in 
German the lower lip alightly projects over Uie edge of 
the Upper teeth, so that the friction takea place on Üie 
inner, softer skin of the lip. Besides, German [v] ia leas 
distinctly voiced thui Englisb [v]. Compare Engliah 
fime, father, vine, nie, with German fein, Vater, Wein, toeiL 

NoTZ I. Especdol oare ehould be used in the prcmunciation trf 
the groups ;ti, tehw, ta. For ped&gogical reaaons, the Ulabial pio- 
Duncifttion deacribed in 17 is not advisable, F.n elinh [w] being sub- 
stituted for it too easQ;. The labiiHdental pronund&tion [kvels, 
Jveir, tsv&ir] is quite as cotiect, and fa pieferable in the daaaraoin. 

NoTK 2. The letter p in foreign worde ia uaually pronounoed [v], 
but in a fem foreign words quite oommonlr uaed [f] is substitutöd: 
Ven <ftbo pronounoed [ven], especially in South Gemuray), VeO- 
ehen, Vogt, uau&Uy abo in 6niM (ahvaya in brao), Släave, Pulver. 

The foQowing Geiman words are spelled with ■> (fffonounced 
IH): Vater, Vetter, Vidt, Vogd, Vließ, Vtdme, Volk, vier, vid, von, 
BOT, vom, vorder-, ner-; namea (moHtly Low Gennan) Ilke Haad, 
Bremerhaven, Voß, V'trcfto(0{-(no— [oi]}. Beooieful not to pronounoe 
any of theae namee witL [t] instead of [f]. 

The teaoher should lay Btnea on Hie coirect pronundation of ff^ 
Ip+f]: Pfvnd, Pjlaum«. 

n. THE DENTALS (AND ALVEOUKS) 
80. Dentals^ are sounda which are formed with the 

tip or blade of the tongue agwost or near the Upper teeth. 
* Aa a matt«r of coovmieace, the tenn 'dentah' ia uaed here in a 

widor sense than ita literal meaning; it includea alyeolars and evec 
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If fonned against Uie teeth, they are Dentals -proper; n^ 
ter-denbda if the tip (point) of the toDgue is between the 
Upper and low^ teetb; poürderUal» if the tip or the blade 
of the tongue touches the inner surface of the upper teeth; 
«upra-dentob or AlveolaTs if it touches the upper gums. 
An articuIatioQ that takea place still farther back, the tip 
of the tODgue beii^ inverted and toucbing the front 
palate, ia called eaaminat. (from Lat. cocunten, 'top'). 



Sl. Dental Sfa:^, [t, d], are formed much farther back 
in English than in German. The American 'dentals' are 
articulated by the tip of the tongue behind the alveoli; 
they are 'point-inverted' or 'cacuminal.' Grandgent, 
G.E^,, p. 7, says; "The point of the tongue is tumed up 
to the roots of the teeth." British dentals are ftmned 
somewhat farther forward, viz., at Uie back of the alveoli 
(they are post-alveolar). Germao [t, d] are, in general, 
pre-alveolar, i.e., the tip, and often the blade, of the 
tongue is pressed against the front ec^ of the upper gums. 
It ia very important that the teacher insist on this 'front- 
ing' of the dentals. It is advisable even to exa^erate 
sUghtly by making the pupils pronounce post-dental 
[t, d], the tip of the tongue being pressed against the 
upper teeth — which usi^, by the way, is by uo meana 
uncommon in Germao pronunciation. Few misprouuncia- 
tions are so detrimental as an English (especially Ameri- 
can Ei^ish) arüculation of the dentals in German. 

When practising the Geiman dentals, the pupils should 
first press the tip of the tongue f^ainst Ute front alveoli 
(or the teeth); then they should pronounce words like 
die, dick, H^, Tisch, etc. 

. Voice and voicelessness, aspiration, and the distribu- 
tion of ioriis uid lenis pnmunciation follow the same 
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principles as with the labials: InitM t and medial U sre 
aspirated fortes: Tier, Teü, Tor; RiUer, Raäe, Fuäer; 
medial t, final t and Ü, unvoiced d after a short Towel, 
and dd (voiced, of courae) are fortes, but unaspirated: 
rieten, Rat, hat, SchriU; Land; Kladde, Edda. ~ Voiced d 
and unvoiced d after a loi^ vowel are lenes: du, reden, 
laden, Rad=[d.ui, reiden, Iiüdsn, rat^]. 

Note 1. It is Dot neceosary — iodeed, it ia hardly advieable — 
tlut the teacher insbt on the dietinction betveen lenio and fortis 
for final unvoiced |^] after a long vowel (lenis) and final t (fortis) 
as in Rad and Sal. Many Germans, espedally in the North, do 
not diBtinguiah theee sounds. It is better to ingist on an intensiTe 
(fortis] pronuncdation for oll final etop«. 

Nom 2. South and Middle Germans Substitute their ToiceleeB 
lenis [^1 for voiced [dl,as in the caaeof tbe labials, ao that thesame 
BDund is used in dän as in Neid — [^ain, nai^]. In teaching, (rf 
oouise, this is strictly to be avoided. 

22. The Dental Kasal, [n], h formed at the same place 
BS the oral dental stops. We have pre-alveolar or post- 
dental articulation in German, post-alveolar or cacuminal 
articulation in English. — The sound [n] is preferable to 
(qI (33) in words Uke Knabe, Gnade, [n] must be eare- 
fully pronounced before and after labiala wheie in care- 
less pronunciation [m] is frequently substituted: füt^, 
leben, aTi&iefen=[fynf, leiban, ^biitsn], not [fymf, leibip, 
^ambittan). 

B. Spiranta 

2S. Dontal Slit-l^lrantB do not exist in German. We find them 
in the Et^hah tft-eounds: voicelesa [/>] in tkin, voiced [ff] in (hen; 
the blade of the tongue ia preesed against the inner surface of the 
Upper teeth, the tip frequently sli^tly [nojecting orer the edge (tf 
the lower teetb. 

24. Dental KOl-Spirants, [b, z]. The blade touchea the 
front alveoli, while the tip frequently, tho not necessarily, 
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touehes tbe Iower teeth. The breatb is caq}elled in a 
narrow ciirrent thru a sharp rill along Üie median 
line of the blade. Observe this by meaas of the hand- 
glass and compare the sharpnesB of the air current with 
the comparattvely weak aod broad current in tiie pro- 
nunciation of ih. The upper and Iower teeth leave only a 
nanow pa88f^;e so that the breath is diieeted agiünst the 
edge of the Iower incisors, where it ia frequently divided 
into an inner and outer current. This is the cause of the 
sharp, bisaing sound of [s] and [x]. 

ScxaHed 'lisimig' nuty be due to diffsmt cbubw. Most omniiic»- 
1y, tlte tip cd Üie bmgue coren the «dgee of the Iower teeth; fr»- 
qn«ntly, the blade doea not fonn a rill; aod sometimes the uppw 
Bad Iower teeth are too far ^>art. In each <rf theae thiee oaseB, 
lisping oan i^ndly be oured 1^ odf-abBarration, wiüi the hdp ot a 
minor and Bteady i»actiBe. 

German [s, z] are more dis^ctly 'hissed' tbao the 
correspondii^ Tingliah sounds. — [s] and [t], and frequent- 
ly also [S] and [5] (30), are often called »dnlants. 

In Standard German, we pronounce initial 8 before 
vowels and medial s when a vowel follows and a vowel, 
nasal at liquid, precedes, Toiced: See, Boae, Linae, Fene, 
Fdsen. In initial position in the second parts of Com- 
pounds, [s] is pronounced after voioeless, [z] aftcr voiced 
Bounds: vorsichiig, versichern, Eritaatz, AbncAt = [foirlzi^ti^, 
fsrlzi^am, ^entlsats, ^[siQt]. — In all other podtions, 
except initial sp and at (see 30, Note 1), [s] is used: — 
a after consonants other than liquids and nasals: Oehae, 
ETbae'=['»Qk3a, "^erpea]; final a: das, loa; ß: fließen, Fluß; 
aat riaaea, Flüsse. — Southern and Middle Germany do 
not poasess any [z], but use [s] in lenis pronunciation 
([§]) instead; in teaching, however, the Toiced pronun- 
ciation, in accordance with Northern and stage usage, is 
preferable. 
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NoT> 1. It ia to be admitted, howerer, tlwt ena in Nortbem 
Gennaiiy initial ■ ib not entirely Toiced; it begins voioeloM, and 
cods Toiced: iSee-ünei]. SimiUrly, Eng^iah infiectional -« ib tmly 
halt vcäoedi i*— [iu]. 

NoTB 2. As to Bpelling, remconber that si stände only between 
Towek if the praceding vowd is Bhort; ot&erwise, ß is used: FÜtM, 
but fiUBen, Flvß. — Tbe lettcr f nsually denotes the sound [■], 
vhüe aQ other spdHngs — •< fT, 6 — dcnote Toioekai [a]. 

German z is pronounced [ts]. To Bubstitute the eound 
[z] ia one of the most frequent and most initatmg mis- 
takes. If phonetic transcriptioii is used at the outset, it 
will be lai^Iy obviated. Ko pupil is apt to pronounce 
[zrair] or [zwair] if the phonetic spelliog [tsvair] is used. 
If phonetic transcription is not resorted to, frequent ref- 
eience to such English words aa cata and rate will gradually 
remec^ the defect. 

X, ks, gs, and dia have tbe same pronunciation, vis., 
\kB]:A:d, de» Werk», des Toga, des Rodt8,Odue. However, 
where c& belongs to the stem, and 8 b an ending, the 
cA-eound must be used: de» Locha=\}oxßh 

C. The liqnlda 

SS. Sonoroiu Sounds. Aocording to the ikfimtion 

given in aection 11, the [I] and [r] sounds must be claaaed 
as apiranta, since in producing them the breath is partly 
checkt in the mouth. But in their acoustic Impression 
they resemble vowels more than do other spirants. As 
a matter of fact, they frequently have the funotion of 
Yoweb, e.g., l in Gennan Aandeln= [handln], Ehgljah 
fflidtUeman— [midlmsen], or r in Bohemian worda like prat, 
itvrtku. This is due to the fact tbat in their pronunciation 
a comparatively lai^e resonance room is left in the mouth, 
while with other spirants the tongue flUs most of the oral 
ea^y (cf. vowel palatograms on page 45). Therefore 
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a much larger body of air vibrates in the pronuncia- 
tion of [rj and {1) tlian in that of [v] or [z), and it is this 
factor that lends to these sounds tfaeir peculiar 'sonorous' 
resonance. — With the nasals, conditions are somewhat 
umilar, the aa in the nasal cavity beiog caused to vibrate 
by the action of the toc^ chords, so that these sounds 
too may be said to occu{^ a Position between consonaats 
and vowets, and can be uaed in syüabic (vocalic) function: 
recÄnete -[regntaj. — For that reason, [1, t, m, n, ql are 
calied sonorous sounds. Compare section 53. 

[1] uid [r] are frequently calied 'liquids.' While this 
designation has no pbonetic meaning whatever, being 
merely a metaphorical desciiption of their acoustic chaiv 
acter (their resonant quality), it m^ be used as a funil- 
iar, practical technical term. 

36. T.l«ign«l r is either a pure spirant (of sonorous 
quality) or a trilled aound. Spirant lingual r (written [i] 
in phonetics) is tbe usual r-sound of American and British 
pronunciation. The tongue is in a position similar to that 
for [d], — in British, ag^nst the back alveoli; in Ameri- 
can, the tip of the tongue is tumed back agfdnst the hont 
palate, behind the alveoli, so that it is veiy decidedly a 
*point-inveri«d sound.' In Genuas, spirantic [j] is uaed 
by many Speakers, and at least in beginning instruction 
it may be tolerated as a Substitute for trilled [r]; but the 
teacher must absolutely inaist that it be formed at the 
front alveoli, or evea at the teetb (by way of pedagc^cal 



Ammican [;i] in Gennaa pronundation is the moot tTinoal, and 
the wDist of all mtatakeB. It greatly influencee the pronunciation 
of the pMceding Towel; the Towelo in words like teerden, loird, wor- 
den, vmrde, würde, or Berg, birgt, borgen, Bvrg, Bürge, laee thdr 
diBtinctiTfl qualitiea if thia mistake a b^erated. 
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Tho nomial r-soimd of Gennan Standard pronunciation 
is trilled lingual [r] : Tho tip of the tongue, very thin and 
very elastic, touches the front alveoU; a strong current 
of air ia forced thni between it and the alveoli. Fie- 
quently, the tip of the tongue does not touch them ez- 
actly in the center, but articulates slightly to the teft or 
r^t. 

To leam trilled Üngiul r it ia best to proaounce a eütoaify vdced 
('buued'} t; thea pronounce the combinatioiis zr — fzrr, trying to 
attain some Vibration. To stmngth«! this sli^t Tibratitm, danga 
the pronundation to tänr. Having practieed this su£Scieiitly, 
pronoimce tritt, Tnller, Driä, irren, irrt, irden, Herren, Herz, Herd, 
Zorn, fort, Orden, awren, surrt, Kvrde, harren, harrt, Garde, r must 
be pronoimced distinctly ia all podtions, also in the suffiz ~er, tm 
in Lehrer, Bander. 

Ute number of vibrations differ. In general, thes« exe about two 
▼ibrations in initial r and in medial r after a long vowel, two or 
three after a ebort rowel, and one in final r. In British Ti!n g lin b a 
trilled r with one Vibration is frequeratly used betweoi yowela (aa in 
very), and sometimee initially. 

Standard German r is always Toiced. Engliah spirantic 
r becomes unvoiced or eemi-Toiced after voiceleas sounds, 
as in pray, try, cry =\piei, tjM, kjai]. 

27. Lateral Sotmds. [1] is a spinmt, but the üi doea 
not pasa along the median line of the mouth: the tip of 
the toi^ue forms a complete occlusion with the teeth, 
alveoli or front palate (according to the language), and 
the breath passes on one or both sides of the mouth 
thni a narrow opeuing between the molars and the 
sides of the tongue. ÄCGordiog as there are one or two 
lateral openings we may speak of uni-lateral and bi- 
lateral [1), but this distinction is without any practical 
importance. 

P^gliah [1] differs materially from German ß] in regard 
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to the point of articulaüoQ and the shape of tlie toDgue. 
In Kngl^^ [1] tbe tip of the toi^ue touches the back al- 
veoU or even äie front palate (in American pronunciar 
tion). The tongue is 'hoUow' — spoon-ehaped, as it 
were. Its front third is depressed, but the back is nüsed 
towarda the soft palate, without touching it, however. 
In Gennan, tbe articulaüon takee place at the same place 
as with [t, d, n, r], i.e., at the front alveoli, or even at the 
Upper teeth. The body of the tongue is flat, or atightly 
convex, but not concave, as in Engliah. 

It is KtrisaUe first to piactiBe words Hke Laie, HU», FiU, gut, 
cmpbaaiiiiig tbe 'fnmting' of the [1]; then proceed to w<«dB like 
Atta», Taler, Kvltus. Oft«n a oompariscm of the G«niutii utd th« 
TiWi gli«li tnionimciAtioii of namee like Tri%, Tiäy, Liäy ig ve^ ef- 
fective. 

NoTK. Semi-voiced I is frequent in ^J^ngl'^ afto" Toicdees Bounds: 
play, elay. Wdsh U is an iataudve (fortis) votcden l: Uoyd, tiem- 
«Uyn. The Bound is easüy leamed by proaoimcing such paire crf 
vxiiced and Toioele« aound« as [t — f , ■ — s, ! — ]] (obBerving the 
piinciple Uiat Toioele« spiianta are much moie intenäve than voioed 
spiranta). 

IIL THB PAUTAU 

SS. PslatalB, in Um Kteral acnse of tiiie word, are' nunds fonned 
by the tongue bdng in contact with tbe hard or soft palate, btit 
in phonetics the use of the tenn is practicolly always restricted to 
thoae Boondfl that are fotmed at the front part (one-half, or less) 
of the hard palate. More accurately, they are often called pr^ 
palatals. Xt ahould be observed that the hard palate is distinctljr 
concave (jetity this by means of your patate outline, according to 
7 and 9, Note). Hence, the tongue cannot eaaily touch a 'point' ot 
the front palate, but is compelled to articulate over a latger aurface. 
Iltis fact lends a peculiar spirantic quality to palatal stops, sinee the 
t«ngue doee not corer or release tbe whole surface at one nioment, 
but gradually. In Gennan and Engliah, palatal atopH hardly exist, 
except pertiaps in certain North Gennan pronundations of the 
Word ja, sounding like [tfa^^ but they are vei; fiequoit in Slavio 
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langaagw. — Frencli irn, u in montaffne, is not » dental naHtl sb^ 
nith a j-moxmd attaeht, as ni in Fin glinh onüm, union, but sbictly 
'palatal n,' spelled (ji] in phonetio tranacription. The front pait ot 
the tongue articulatee against the haid palaU, while tlie tdp ia at 
reet, uauaUy hiuohing the Iower teeth or the lower guma. 

29. Prepalatal Slit-^irants, [9, jj. In Gemum, [9] is 

expressed by the spelling cA after front voweU (t, «, ä, ö, Ü, 
ei, ai, eu, du) and after conson&nts. The Buffix -ehen is 
always pronounced vith the prepalatal or tcft-fiound, 
never with the velar or ocA-sound: düA, recht, Nächte, 
Löcher, gleich, aichen, euch, räuchern, Märehert, durcA, 
Häiischen, Frauchen (but pfaudien = [pfaux»nj, cf. 34, 
Note). — The front of the tongue touches the front palate, 
the tip is neutral (it may or may not touch the lower 
teeth or lower gums). 

In certain ports of Gramany, eq>eoiaIIy the vicinity of Frankfort 
on the Main and parte of the province of Posen, the prepalatal 
^iiant [;] ie frequoiUy articulated with a slight rill in the front 
and blade of the tongue, which makes it aomewhat similar in aound 
to [$} (30). The Btatonent ia sometimes heard that tliia Bo-called 
Mch-sound ia euatomory on the atage and in singing, and peihapa 
even prefönble to the ' icA-aound' on accoimt of it« ' canying power.' 
This belirf ia entirelj erioneoua. In the pronunciatioa of [g] the 
tongue must be preesed firmly againat the front palate, thus »"Hlnng 
& rill impoeaible. 

In teaohing thia aound it ia wdl to etait with piün cl viHced and 
▼oiceleM sounda as mentioned for Toicdeee [{]: [t — f , ■ — e, S — p, 
] — q]. The studenta ahould pranounce [jl Tery energetically, ex- 
aggerating the Bpirantic aound of y in ye», year, and noting the pre^ 
race of Toice in the finrt. kind of apirants, and it« abaence in the 
second kind. In thia w&y, a correct pronunciation of [g] cannot faÜ 
to beattained even by the moat'heavy-tongued' studenta. — Some- 
timee it may be helpful to compare Üäa aound with the apirantic 
aound, greatly intenaified, in Engliah Aue, At(fnan=[gjui, cjuiman^ 
or with atrongly whiapered h in English he, heai. — It ie eometimee 
Btated that the icA-aound can be leamed by whiapering wotda like 
keil', auch statetnenta aie mialeading: However mildty ot intenaive^ 
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k^ may be whiq)ered, it will alwaya begin with a tHop, tbo it nuy 
end in a voicelees apirant; therefore, this Suggestion is ^t to caune 
tlie Btudents to acquire that well-known mupranuncialiw [ii;]. — 
Reference to words like eure, cube is nearly ss bad. 

J The icA-sound ia voiceless. The coTresponding voiced 
sound [j] is mach sharper, i.e., has more fricüon, in Ger- 
man (at least in the North and in stage pronunciation) 
tiian in English. The tongue touchee the palate in the 
same way (only with leas presBure) aa in the pronuncia- 
tion of [9]. In English and South Gennan the tongue ia 
slightly concave (shows a sligbt rill, or groove) : yes, year, 
young; tiibe, human, literatwe (see 30, Note 2); Gennan 
ja, Jahr, jung. 

Note 1. For French palatal Ue, [Ig] sboold not be subetjtuted: 
YerBoäle—l'ventiil not [veraalgj. 

NoTs 2. In many parta of Germany the icA-sound is also used 
for the letter g after front vowela in 'final' pomtion, while [j] is uaed 
for ff after front vowels when a voiced sound followa (exM^t before 
BufBjKB, where the voicelees Botmd[;]isused). Stage pronundation 
petmits (and requires) the substiUition of [c] only in the suffix -ig: 
liegen, liegt, Sieg, König, Könige are pronounced [li;gan, liikt, ziik, 
kernic, kamigs] in stage usage, but [Uijan, liigt, liig, ktiaäi}, kemija] 
in many of the Gennan dialects, chiefly in the North. 

30. The Prepalatal Rill-Spirants, [S, 3], differ from the 
correfiponding 8lit>«piraQts (see above) in two respects: 
(1) the front and blade of the tongue show a rather Bat 
groove (rill), being here concave, while the front of the 
tongue is conVex in the pronunciation of [g, j]; (2) the 
tongue articulates differently: It is either raised and re- 
tracted, so that the blade touches the back alveoli; or it is 
Iowered and protracted, so that the tip of the tongue resta 
very low in the mouth (frequently touching the Ugsment 
below the tongue), and a part of the tongue, which is con- 
edderably farther back than the blade, touches the front 
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paJat«. In other words, tbe tongue doea not articulate 
up and down in a vertical direction, but moves diagonally, 
either backward and upward, or forward and downwaid. 
In Elngliah, and frequently in Gennan, especially in North 
Geiman, the first mode of articulation is tbe usual one; 
the second kind prevwla to a great extent in South Ger- 
man, French, and, partly, the Slavic languages. Tbo it 
ia quite unnecessary to mention this difference to your 
pupils, it is advisable to insist upon another peculimty of 
GermAn [$] : the Ups are somewhat rounded and protnided, 
so that Gennan [l] hss a distincÜy lower pitch thau Et^- 
Ush [^. Compare Gennan Schein, Schuh, schon, and 
Ei^lish ahine, ahoe, shone. 

Voieed [3] is found in English words like meaeure, amre; 
it should be pronounced in Gennan in such f oreign words 
as Loge, Journal, but [S] ia subatituted very frequently. 

Note 1. The « of the combinations at- and gp- in the hp ginning of 
words ia to be pronounced [S] but the lipe are usually not rounded: 
Stein, 5peer=IStam, Spe"*]. In middle and final position U and sp 
are to be pronounced with [b], not with [J]: Äst, Äste, Wetpe, er»t = 
Paat, ^esto, vespo, ^erst]. In foreign woids, the usage ia not entirely 
fixt. Worda in ver^ common use are uaually pronounced with IS1> 
thoee that are leaa coomion, with [a], e.g., [Spatdirsn, re^pekt], but 
[apansor, ^aspekt]. Stage pronunciation (Siebe, p. 56) requiree 
[sp, Bt) in all foreign worda, but in school and d^y life the author- 
ity of ViStor"» Avsspracitewörterimch ia preferable on thia point, and 
it sbould be Gonsulted in doubtful cases. Fordgn words, in whioh 
initial a is followed hy any consonant otiter than p 01 t must, of 
eourse, be pronounced with [e], not \S], o.g., [sklaiva, ekelet, Bka:t]. 

NoTB 2. Carefully avoid pronunciations like [da^jas, hatSai] 
for (das ]air, bat ja;]- In Engl iah. British as well as American, the 
'palstalüsation' of k and t before [j] is customary and defoisible — 
in worda like natare, liierature, don'l you, [tj] ia b;r all means piefer- 
able to an artificial, a&ected [tj], — but in Gennan such asaimilataons 
are not admisaible. 
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IV. THB VELARS 

ü. Velars are sounds that are articulated at or near 
the dividii^ line between the hard and soft palate. In 
looBenees of applicatioo, the term 'velar' is dmilar (o Uie 
term 'dental' (see 20). 

Hots. Inatead of 'vdsr' (sometimee inohidiiiK 'palatal'}, 
gpwpTnflritti^ff commoüly uoe the terrn 'guttunilj' uid for technioal 
reaaons thia may be tolerated in Krammatical worita. In phonetics, 
howerer, this mianomer must be avoided. Latin 'guävr' means 
fkroal, and if the term were uaed at sH, it would apply to sounda 
produced in the latynx, whieh, however, are generslly designated 
aa 'ißoUal' or '[aryrveal.' — The application of the tenn 'guttund' 
to Üie general ehBract«r of laoguagee Uiat poSBeos velar apiianti^ 
Uke Gaman, is tSOy. 

A. Stops 

82. Velar Stops, Pc, g]. The arüculatioD variea somo- 
what according to the ne^boiii^ sounds, but in Ger- 
man thia Variation is but sl^t ('«n paar Millimeter'; 
Vietor, El. d. Phon., p. 238), decidedly less than in Eng- 
lish. [ka, icn, kr, kl, ga, gn, gr, gl] are pronovinced at 
the dividing line between hard and soft palate, [ki, ke, gi, 
ge] slightly in front, [ko, ku, go, gu] sl^htly back of it. 
Hence, there is much lesa difference between the Pc]- 
Bounds of German Kind, kalt, Kuh, than of English kmg, 
calS, eooL — P^] is the Bound of k, ek, and of 9, 99 in final 
Position, tel is ub^ 'or initial and medial g, gg; kaii, Roek, 
Tag, sagt, eggt, Brigg; Gasse, legen, Tage, Roggen. The 
distribution of voiced and voiceless, fortis and lenis, as- 
pirated and unaepirated pronimciation is the same aa in 
the case of labial and dental stopa: Kind, hüt, Kuh, 
Röche have aspirated fortes; Dank, Rock, flugs, weg, Augs- 
burg have unaspirated fortes; Tag, Bug, voiceless lenes; 
Oasse, Tage, voiced lenes. — The sufläx -tp baa the MÄ- 
Bound; see 29, Note 2. 
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Kora 1. Them Bt&tcments are in accordance wHh stage usage 
and VtStor'B AiutpraehanOrterbueh. In many parte of GeRnany, 
howerer, spiranta aie pronounced for g in medial and final poeition. 
Soutb and Middle Germany have Toiceleas lenia for the voiced 
Bound, as in the cam of b and d, and do not aspirate initial k before 
ooDflonante: Kram ia nearly like Gram, the fonner, peiliapa, leaning 
alightly mor« towaida fortia pronundation. In Saxony, and to an 
extent in Thiuingia, voiceleeB lenia isgenerallyuaed for ifc in aUpod- 
tiona: Kaffee ~\Mei]. 

NoTH 2. The pronunöation of initial eh ia very uncfrtain, but 
in general it may be eaid that in familiär 0«iinaii namee and in fa- 
miliär forragn worda, eapecially before consonante, tt is pronounced 
[k], while in other caaes [g] is uaed: [k] in ChemnÜt, Chur, CArüt, 
Chor, but [g] in Cktrvrg, Choreographie. In doubtful oasee, conault 
inetor's ^»««pracAeuiMerbucfc. 

83. The Velar ITasal, [g]. The middle part of the 
tot^pie articulates againet the middle palate (at the divi- 
ding line betweeu hard and soft palates or slightly farther 
back) ; the velum is lowered. [q] is spelled iig, or n before 
k: lang, länger, Dank. Note eapecially that ng is always 
pronounced [g] in Btrictly Gennan words; only In foreign 
words it sbould be pronoimced [gg] (aa in English fiTtger) : 
Ungarn, Alba Longa, Singular=l^>wigßxn, ^bai bggai, 
ziggulair). — Final ng is pronounced (q], not [gk] (the 
latter is a dialect pronunciatioa in many parts of Ger- 
many, eapecially in the Northwest): pai], juq], not Dagk, 
jugk]. 

German [g] variea much less according to the neigh- 
boring sounds than does English [g], there being de- 
cidedly less difference in this respect between German 
singen, sang, gesungen, than between Engliah sing, sang, 
«ung. 

Norrv. Freitoh nasal vowda in adopted worda ahould not be 
proDounced [oq, oq, eq, eql, as is very oomnioD, eapecially in the 
North, but Üie Fmoh pionunciation muat be retained: [depait'mü, 
bal3l. 
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B. Spinntt ' 

34. The Velar Spirants, [x, y], are of necesmty slit- 
Bpirants because the back of the tongue is much less flexi- 
ble than the front, eepecially the blade, and ao is unable 
to fonn a distinct rill, [x] (the so-called ocA-sound) and 
[y] are generally formed at the dividing line between 
hard uid soft palate, er somewhat farther back. It is 
doubtfui whether there is any habitual difference in the 
articulations of [ax. ox, uxl; if so, it is scarcely perceptible. 
— [x3 is expressed by the epelling ch after back vowels 
(a, 0, u, au) : Bach, doch, Tvch, auch. 

Note. Obsore that the su£Sx -«A«n is ahrayti pionounced [9011] 
(29): [rauxsn, pfauxanj are Tert», but [fTtmg^ pfaucan] are di- 



[y] is voiced [x] OerÖB) ; it is ueed in North Germany f or 
g in medial poaition if a back vowel precedes, as in [taiT», 
boiT9ii, truiTon], but in Standard pronunciation it does 
not occur. Similarly, [xl is used for final g (in acnne parts 
of Gennany also for medial g) instead of [k (£)) which is 
required by the stage: tta(i)x, tsoix, truix> ^uva (^uxa)] 
for [taik, tsoik, truik, ^auga]. 

To teach [x]i it b best to start from (;]: The stadeDts shouM m^ 
tice that [9I ia articulsted in the same place aa [i], and ahould pltünljr 
feel the diSeroioe in the articulation of [i] and [u]; then tbej ahould 
pronounce [^ — ^xi l"!^ daxl. thua prooeeding from the palatal 
to the velar spiiant. It ia better to avoid any compariaon wiUi the 
velar atop [k]; thia would only be apt to lead to such miapionuncia- 
tiona as [akx, uk^]- 

V. UVULAR fKl 

3S. The Uvula {tca deacription, aee 5) ia used by many Oermans 

and Freachmen in the pranunciation of ei>caned 'uvular r' ([r) in 

phonetic tranacription). Hempl, German OrÜiography md Pho- 

wHogy, p. 146, aays: 
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"Döring its fotmation the front of the tongue lies down white 
the part faither back HasumeB the fonn d a trou^ in which tbe 
Uvula liea and, ae the breatfa stiikea it basa behind, vibrates up and 
down like a little tongue. But the tiou^ is verjr generalh^ not 
wdl formed; the breath gets arou&d the Uvula without putting it 
into vigorouB Vibration; then the Bound produced approaches vray 
doeely that of [y] (compaie Waren and Wa^en) and, b«fore Toiedeea 
consonants, that of Ix] (compaie Art and Acht), 

Remsrk: A uvular r with (aleetto voice is often made by bcqrs in 
thia oountry in imitating a orow." 

The stage pronundation and the majority of phonetic authoritiea 
unconditionally require dental r. Ae to the origb and spread of 
Uvular r in German, compaie Trautmann, Kleine LoutleAFe, p. 97 ff. : 

„Das Eäpfchesi-r ist kein ur^rOnglioh deutscher laut, sondon 
ist vor wenig mehr als ISO jähren aus Pranlueioh eingeschleppt 
worden. Dies wird am meisten durch die tataache bewiesen, dase 
die cäpfchen-r-laute hauptsächlich bei den gebildeten und in den 
atidten su hause sind. Es wird oft gesagt, in dieser oder jener 
gegend werde z&pfchen-r gesprochen. Ellis, E.E.F. 108, schreibt 
gar, säpfcboi-r gelte 'in a gieat part of G<smany.' Grundfalsch; 
es gibt koDs ,gegend' und keinen ,teil' Deutachlanda, wo dies der 
fall ist. Die Verbreitung und Verteilung von sungen- und zSpfchen-r 
war bis vor kursem und ist in der faaupteache noch heute keine Qrt- 
Uche, sondern wesentlich eine gesellschaftliche. Und hierin Legt der 
beweiB, daas das i äpfchen-r aus Frankreich zu uns gekommen ist. 
In diesem lande ward bald nach 1650 das E&pfchen-r-sprechen auf- 
gebracht, und es kam im laufe der seit in der feinen fransösiachen 
gesellschaft immer mehr in aufimhme. Um 1650 und noch hundert 
jähre länger schlief das Selbstgefühl des deutschen volkee einen 
totähnlichen Schlummer; der gebildete deutsche kannte kein höheres 
□el als zu denken und eu tun wie der Franzose und keinen schöneren 
rühm als deasen spräche so vollkommen wie m^Jich zu lernen. Das 
franzteische war die spräche der vornehmen deutschen gesellschaft. 
Dass diese gesellschaft mit Ais fraozösiBchen spräche auch die ,ge- 
bildete' französische ausspräche übernommen bat, war eine natur- 
sotwendigkeit; wie jede französische mode getreulich von ihr nach- 
geahmt wurde, so musste auch geschnarrt werden, wie man in Paiia 
schnarrte. Lieesen sich nun jene trefflichen deutschen herbei, ihre 
muttersprache lu redeo, so Übertrugen sie natürlich die ,feinen' 
fiatudBiBchea laute auch in diese, und so kam daa deutsche cum 
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si^chen-r. Diese tataocbe hat nicht viel echrndchelhaftce fOr uns, 
aber sie lässt sich nicht lenken. Nur wer die gescbiehte des 17. 
and 18. iahihunderts nur oberflächlich kennt, wer nicht weisB, in 
welch erbärmliches' abh&ngigkeit in sittlicher und geistiger hinaiclit 
deutschland iImuhIh von FVankreich stand, triam an der einfühnmg 
des s&pfchen-r von dorther ewdfeln. Da dieser laut, ehe er in 
Deutschland nachgeahmt wurde, in Frankreich eine gewiaae Ver- 
breitung gefunden haben musste, so werden wir sdn erstes auf- 
tre1«a b« uns um das jähr 1700 setzen dürfen. Zuerst ward, nach 
dem Pariser vorbilde, von einigen wenigen ,eine annehmlichkeit 
ins schnarren gesetzt.' Nachdem unsre höchsten kreise vorange- 
gangen waren, fing auch der bürgerstand an zu schnarren, der in 
der feinen sitte nicht zurückbleiben wollte, und nach und nach ver- 
fielen ganze stfidte dran schnarren. In Berlin, Hannover, Dresden, 
L^piig und vielen anderen grösseren städten ist zäpfchen-r heute 
alldnherrschend. Wer Eui^;en-r spricht, ist kein dnheimischer. 
Und nicht nur in den städten, auch auf dem lande dringt cäpf chen-r 
beständig vor, namentlich in gegenden, die sich durch regen verkehr 
und fabrikbetrieb auezeichnen, und in denen landliche imd städtiache 
bevölkerung sich fortwährraid enge berOhren und mischen. Den 
meisten boden gewonnen hat das z&pf chen-r im königreiche Sachsen. 
Zwar ^t es dort kaum ein dorf, in dem nicht wenigstens die Uteren 
leut« noch zungen-r sprechen, ^>er es gibt nur noch sehr wenige, in 
denen zungen-r allein gilt. In der gleichen notlage befindet neb 
das zungen-r fast im ganien kön^reiche, und in vielen gegendm Thü- 
ringens, Hannovers, der provinz Sachsen steht es nicht viel besser 
mit ihm. Kann man auch heute noch nicht von ,gegraid«i' imd 
,teilen' Deutschlande sprechen, in denen nur Eäpfchen-r ^t, so 
wird man es doch in wenigen Jahrzehnten könnoi. Es ist wahr, 
selbst einzelne grosse städte, wie Wen, München, Breslau, Lübeck, 
und viele mittlere, wie Darmstadt, Giessen, Erlangen, Hof, sind an 
das z&pfchen-r noch nicht ganz verfallen, und mau kann auch von 
kindem noch zungen-r hören. Eine grosse zahl kleiner etädte und 
wrate l&ndliche gebiete sind noch so gut nie unberührt von der 
z&pfohen-r«euche, und es sprechen noch mindestens } der bevöl- 
kerung des deutschen bodens zungen-r. Dennoch scheint der end- 
liche sieg des fremdlinp unabwendbar. Mägde, lehiUnge, acholer 
gewöhnen sich, Bobald sie in die Stadt übersiedelt sind, in uDzähhgen 
fällen ihr gutes zungen-r ab, um zu Bohnairen;' säpfchen-r ^H für 
feiner. So lange diese meinung besteht, muss die zahl der sfipfchen-r- 
sprechendrai mit jedem jähre zundunen. Eine andeie miU^tige 
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fSrdenms findet das Bchnarren in der tatsache, dasB das läpfchen 
sich leichter in Bchwiirende bewegui^; eetaen ISaat als die zungea- 
spitze. Dieser umBtand gewinnt besonders die kinder. Man bringe 
ön kind, das eben anfängt lu spreclien, unter den einfluss einer an- 
iah) Personen, von denen die eine hölfte zungen-r, die andere Eäpf- 
chen-r spricht, und das kind wird Bich unfehlbar auf die seite der 
Efipf ch»i-r«precher acUagen. — Aus dem vortie^ehenden ergabt sich, 
dass der guten deutschen ausspräche nur zui^en-r gemäss sein kann." 

Paaay, PeHle PhonMigve Comparte, p. 79, st^: 

cAu point de Tue de l'enseignmoit, il est indift^rent de faire 
pronoDcer [r] ou [r) en parlant frangais, et le miaix est de laisser 
les ä&vee adoptw le mm qui leur est le plus facile. H y a des pio- 
feseeuTB — surtout des Angl^ et des Amäricaina — qui se donnent 
beaucoup de mal pour prononcer eux-m^es et inculquer ä leura 
älsvee le 'r parisien'; c'eet une enfantillagei car lors qu'on r6ua- 
sir^t, le rSsultat ne raudrait pae tant d'cfforte; et le plus sou- 
vent on rfeussit txie mal (Je poun^s dt^ tel prc^easeur anglais, 
dont la prononciation, excellente d'ailleuis, est gfttöe par un efFort 
maladroit pour prononcw le r parisien.) * 

In English, Uvular r is known as the 'Northhumbrian Buit.' 
The passages quoted contain coDTindnK argumenta that it has no 
place in German (or French) Instruction in American echoola. 



VL GLOTTAL SOUnDS 

3S. The Glottal Stop (Gtottal Catch), p] (as to its 
formation, See 4, 1), precedea in Gennan all initial accented 
vowels, even in tbe second parte of Compounds : [^aus, ^q, 
?ap%9n, fsr^aini^t, himals^au]. In certain Compounds, 
however, that are not clearly feit as such, it is not used, es- 
pecially in adverbial Compounds with dar-, wor-, uxit-, her-, 
hin-, vor-: daran, woran, warum, herein, hinaus, vorüber; 
also in Obacht, betrachten, seR>ander, einander, aliein, voll- 
enden it is omitted. Hard and fast rules for the use or 
Omission of the glottal stop cannot be stated, but it may 
be Said that in general it is uaed much less in South Ger- 
many than in North Gennany; even in the North it is 
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frequently omitted in words of slight empbaos, like er, 
es, ich, und, etc. Compare tbe phooetic texts. 

The teacber ou^t to innst continualty on the proper use of the 
glottol Btop. To a Gennan, ita oDÜasioQ aeems like 'numing woids 
together' snd will oft«n render worda or sent^ieee oitirely mün. 
tolligible to him: 'Der Igel,' without glottal stop, soimds like 'der 
Ri^el,' 'dein Eid' cannot be clearly distinguiaht from 'dein Ndd,' 
and thepoetic 'Himmelsau,' without the glottal stop, becomes a 
vulgHx Word. ' L.'.i. ■''■'' ■■ f' ^■' « 

The glottol Btop ib a reü consonantal atop, like aay oürer. la 

many languagea it plays a much more impoitont pait than in Ger- 

man. In Danish, for instance, ita use oi omiseion frequently maiks 

S distinotion between worda otherwiae alike; [ma'lar] 'he paints,' 

[malar] 'punter.' In Semitic languagee it is reoognised aa a r^ular 

coDsonant having ita proper alphabetic sign. It is generally eup- 

' 1 poeed that the existeace of the glottal stop was the cause of so-caUed 

. vocalic alliteration in Old Germanic poetiy: All accented initial 

. { Towels olliterato with each other, while only like conaonanta alliteralc^ 

B'E-i / onfy with/, r only with r, etc. Thia is explained by aamiming 

that in a vOTse like 'Her uns Otaehre UnmeU Irri' (from the Old 

High Qennan 'Hildebrsndslied') the initjal TOwels were pieccded 

by the ^ottal stop. — Jeaperaen, however, and othen adduoe 

atrong reaaona againat thia theory. 

37. Tbe Glottal Spirant, [b]. Wben the glottis ig 
al^tly open, but less so tban in tbe pronimciation of 
otber voiceless consonants (see 4, 3), tbe breath passes 
tbru with a sligbtly audible friction. Tbia is tbe usual 
pronimciation of k both in Gennan and American English. 
Tbe tongue and lip position is generally tbe same as 
with tbe foUowing vowel, so that [h] is hardly much 
more than a voiceless vowel (or otber sonant): fto=[^], 
&u™[yu], [bw] («'Ä) = [ww], Afn = [mm] (IS),— The greater 
intensity of voiceless spirants is, in part, cansed hy a 
muTower passage and a greater tenmon of the muscles 
of the tongue or tbe Ups; in tbe case of Pi], it is due to 
tbe narrowing of tbe ^ottis. 
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In German, Qi] ezists only before stressed voweU, in- 
cluding those witli aecosdary stress: Hof, Vorhof, Sd\ön- 
heit, Uhu, Ahorn. Before unaccented e,h'm always ailent, 
aerviog merely as a sign of lengtb; when, gehen, drohen. 



VIL THB VOWELS 

38. Vowel Resonance. The 'voice' produced by the 
vibrations of the vocal ehords has a definite pitcb, de- 
pending on the degree of tension of the vocal ehords. 
This pitch is modified by the proportion between the sise 
of the &ir-space in the mouth aud the width of the open- 
ing between tongue and palste. The smaller the für-space 
in comparison to the opening, the higher is the 'reso- 
nance' of a vowel. Thia can be demonstrated by means 
of a wide-mouthed bettle partly filled with water. The 
bottle representa the oral cavity, its mouth the place of 
articuIatioQ (i.e., the place where the tongue is closest 
to the palate), and its bottom the teeth and lipB. BIow 
into the bottle, and you will notice that the sound reaches 
a h^er pitch when you add water, thus deoreasti^ the 
size of the air-space; if you make the opening smaller, the 
pitch will be lower. 

The vowel of h^eet resonance is ß], while [u] has the 
lowest pitch. According to theü* resonance ('Eigenton') 
the vowels may be arrai^ed as follows: [i, e, a, o, u]. 

39. Positions of the Tongue. The size of the oral cav- 
ity depends on the position of the tongue (which, in tum, 
b in correlation to the angle between Upper and lower 
jaw). It may be raised in front; in this case, we have 
'front vowels.' If it is raised in h&ck, towards the velum, 
while the tip of the tongue is withdrawn, we have 'back 
voweis.' If tbe middle part of the tongue is rwsed toward, 
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or near, the dividii^ liue between hard and soft palate, 
we pronounce a 'mixed vowel.' 

Note. The term 'mixed vowcd' was originally due to the m»- 
conceptjon that in Üie pioduclion of these vowels both the front 
and the back of the tongue are raised, but it haa been retained for 
the pt&ctieal reason that it avoids a confusing duplication of the 
teim 'niid' (aee below). 

According to the height to whicli the toogue is r»sed, 
we distinguish high, mid, and low vowels; e.g., (ij ia a 
'high front vowel,' [le] (in hat) a 'low front vowel,' [u] a 
'h^ back vowel,' etc. 

40. Muscie Tenäon. With consonants, we <1ifftiTig<iiph 
between forte» and lenes according to the degree of 
muscie teufiion (12); in a similar way, vowel sounda differ 
according to the degree to which the musclea of the 
toi^ue, and to an extent of the cheeks and lips, are tense 
or lax. If they are tense, the tongue is distinctly archt 
(itfi surface being convex), as in the fommtion of slit- 
spirants, [p, ij, x\- If they are relaxt, the tongue is com- 
paratively concave or, at least, rather äat. Äccordingly, 
we distinguish 'narrow* (tense — gespannt) and 'wide' 
(relaxt — weit, ungespannt) vowels. German ie ia sis la 
narrow, t in mit is wide. In German, l<Hig vowels are 
practically always narrow, sbort vowels, wide. In Eng- 
lish, the tendency is dmilar, but not so uniform. 

Phonetidana do not agree conceming the distinction between 
narrow and wide vowels. Some, e.g., ViStor, lay strees chi^y on 
the fact that with wide vowels the median line of the tongue is Iower 
tban with narrow voweta, and acooidingly prefer to speak of 'cloee' 
and 'opoi' vowels. Others, who might be clasaed aa the 'English 
School,' represented chiefly by Henry Sweet, ecnphasiEe only the 
mere fact of muscie tension, without paying any atteatioii to the 
faot that rdaxation of the musclea Insults in a Iowertng of the me- 
dian line. Jeapersen combinea the two factora approximately in 
the method foUowed above; howeva', he oonaiders the nairow 
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vowels BS relftted to rill Bounds ratber than elit BOUDds. Wbile it 
ia true that the stream of für that passes in the pronunciation of a 
'narrow' vowe! ie narrower than in the case ot a wide vowel (see 
the palatograms on pp. 44, 45) it seems more eyetematic to dietio' 
guish according to the shape of the tongue rather than according to 
the width of the opening; the latter naturaJly inoreaaes both when the 
muscles of die tongue are relaxt, and when the whole body of the 
toi^ue is lowM^; the former is the case when we pasa from narrow 
[i] to Wide [i], the latter when we paaa from [i] to te]. — The concave 
ahape of the tongue in the pronimciation of wide Towela can eaaily 
be feit with a toothpick, eapecially in the case of [e] and (s] irtien 
compared with [e] and [o]. 

This explanation of the difference between narrow and wide 
YDwels aocounfe for the fact that with a veiy narrow [e] the median 
line of the tongue is higher than with wide [i]; in paaaii^ from [i] to 
[e], the body of the tongue ia Iowered, but the auif oce remtuna con- 
ves; ia paasing from narrow [i] to wide [i], the tongue becomea 
concave, so that its body remaine nearly at the same height, butita 
median line is Iowered a conmderable distanoe. 

41. PositiOQS of the Lips. Iq the formation of voweb 
the lips must be far enough apart to let the air pass with- 
out any friction. Still, their ahape modifies the character 
of a vowel considerably. If they are drawn tight, beit^ 
nearly parallel and leaving a comparatively narrow open- 
ing, as in [i, e], the vowel has the highest pitcb compatible 
with its tongue positioQ- If they are rounded and pro- 
tmded, as with [u, o], the resonance Space is increased, 
and the vowel pitch Iowered correspondii^ly. 

Theoretically, any poütion of the lips, rounded or un- 
rounded, wide or narrow openiog, can be combined with 
any tongue positioa. Normally, however, the d^ree of 
tongue elevatioQ is accompanied by a proportionate width 
of the angle of the jaws, and, accordingly, by a pro- 
portionate lip-opening. The ÜpKipemog ia smallest with 
high vowels, largest with low vowels. Aside from this, 
lip-rounding is found chiefiy in connection with low-pitoh 
vowels, that is, the high-back and mid-back vowels, [u] 
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aod [o]; it may be said to be used fls a BuppIaneDtaiy 
means of lowering the pitch and thus increasing the con- 
trasts between vowels. However, under certain circum- 
atances, vowels of high pitch (front vcwele) are rounded, 
and vowels of low pitch (back vowels) are unrounded. 

The following combinations of tongue and lip porations 
are to be comddered the normal ones: 

High Towels — uarrow opening 
Mid Towels — middle opening 
Low vowels — large openii^ 
Front vowels — Ups drawn 
Mbced vowela — Ups neutral 
Back vowels — Ups rounded 

Note. Ndther them lip podtions, nor the normal tongtie po- 
eitione are absolute neceasitiee withia certain vowel ranges. They 
are iiiei«ly the average, normal articulationa. E-g-, with some men 
the angle of the jaws hardly varies at all because they are in the 
babit of speakii^ wilb a pipe or a cigar between their teeth. Msny 
people pronoimce [o] farther back than lu] (compare palatogram^ 
page 45), and scme pronoimce [e] with greater tongue elevatJcsi 
than [i]; in such casee vBiious auxiliaiy tcmgue movetnenta countep- 
balance these peculiarities. The following table representB the 
average aiüculation in Ooman: 
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ExptiANATiON. The place of the phonetJc eigns indicates tbe 
place of articulation, i.e., the point of the hi^est. tongue devatim 
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in the proDunciation of each Towel. Thevowd diagrama od pp. 44, 
45 will serv« to elucidate fuither the varying ahapea of the tongue. 
— In the diagram od p. 38, corresponding nairowand widevowels 
are eepaiated by ahort linee, thus indicating a lower articulation for 
the latter. But it should be remembered that in reality the actual 
toDgue deration for each set of Towela, e-gi for [u] and [u], is 
practicallr the eame, and only the median tine of the tongue is 
dq»«eeed with wtde Towels. 

The following abbreviationa are in common use: 
b=high f=front n^^narrow 

m = mid x = mixed w = wide 

1 = low b = back r = round 

These abbreviations, and Üie System on which they are baaed, 
wera origiiiat«d by the Engliah phonetician Alexander Melville 
Bell. NotwithBtanding severe criticism, the ejfiteni ia reoognized 
as the moat praotical one by most of the leading phonetidaus, e.g., 
Sievera and Sweet. 

" It ia abeolutely {ndispeiisable that the Student should famöliarise 
himself entirely with theae vowel articulations. 'Whisperii^' the 
vowels is a great help in analyzing their fOTmation. After a time the 
Student will be able to reeogniee each vowel aolely by the muscular 
sensatioDB associated with ita formation: he will be able to aay to 
himself, 'nowmy tongue is in the poeition for [u],nowIhaTechanged 
it into the [o] poeition,' ■ etc., while not uttering the slighteet sound, 
coofident that if whispered or voieed brealh ia allowed to pasa 
thru the mouth, the required sound will be ptoduced." (Sweet, 
Primer pf PhonetUt, p. 23.) 

The German Vowel System 

NoTK. ^le English vowel System is far more eomplicated than 
the Goman. In tiie following paragraphs only those Ei^Iish vowels 
are mentjoned that oorreepcHid more or lees closely to Gennan 
TOwels. For otheis, compare Sweet, ViStor, Jeepenai. 

42. The N<umal High Vowels hfn (i.e., high front 

narrow, imiounded) [i] and hbnr [u] are the German long 

t Instancee in Quotation differ from rai^nal. 
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t and u VDwels, as in wie, nie, mir. Um, dtt, Uhr, ZCuAn— 
(vii, nii, miir, Im, dui, 'uir, huin]. 

The British vowels in fee, too, especiolly in London, are 
decided diphthongs, gUdiog from the nide vowels [i] and 
[v] to a very cloee, practically consonantal [i, j] and [u, w] 
— [fij, tüw]. In the aver^e American pronunciation, the 
diphthongal glide is much less marked, and the first Cle- 
ment is narrover than in British: [fil, tuü]. 

hfw [i] and hbw [v] are the sounds of shori; i and » in 
German, as in bis, mit, muß, Muäer. {ie ia pronounced 
Short — wide — in vierzehn, vierzig, often in aiätzehn, siA- 
zig, usually in Viertel, stmietimes in vießeichL) — EngUsh 
i, u in jnt, put are the same sounds, perhaps slightly wider. 

No^. In fomgn woids, imaccented i and u are rather ahort 
('haU-loDg'}, but nanower tJian [i, n]:JlftIt^ Brutus— [nüUitB, biui- 

tUBj. 

43. The Nonnal Mid Vowels. mfn [e] and nibnr [o] 
are the sounds of German long e and o: See, Ugen, geht, 
80, logen, Moo8={zet, leigan, gett, zoi, loigan, mois]. The 
correaponding English vowels are still more diphthongal 
thao the narrow high vowels, the gUde being more marked 
in British than in American: British [sei, sau], American 
[sei, soü]. In teaching German, diphthonf^ation of [et] 
and [oi] must vigilantly be guarded f^ainst. 

Long ä, äh (gäbe, nähme) is generally pronounced opener 
than [ei], nearly Ifn, as in English care. Still, there is 
also good authority for using the same sound in gäbe and 
{rebe, nähme and nehme, Säle and Seele, namely, mfn [ei]. 
In teaching German, this is decidedly to be recommended 
since it simplifies the treatment of the e-sounds to the 
one principle: r^ardlese of the spellings e and d, use the 
narrow pronunciation [ei] for the long vowel, the wide 
pronunciation [e] for the short vowel. 
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ViEtor, Aiittprachewärierbiieh, p. iz, says: „Wer der nconlicJi 
mcheren EntwioklunB der Dinge vorauseilen will, mag für dieses 
auch in meinem Wörterbuche durchgeführte [ei] Oberall den ge- 
schloeeenen Laut [ei] optecheti." 

mfw [e] and mbwr [o] are the sounds of Gennan short e 
(ä) and short o in Bett, nett, stecken, behende, Hände, 
Nächie, Rock, Gott [bet, net, Stekan, bahenda, henda, 
necta, rak, got]. — The teacher must constantly oppose 
the American tendency of pronouncing a low-back vowel 
(practically [a]) instead of [o]. 

NoTB. Maoy CSerman dialecte, eepedally in the South, ue re- 
taining more or leas of the higtoricol distinction between oriEin&l 
(Germanio) e, which was wide, and the nairow 'Umlaut-e'; they 
distinguish [bet — net], tranutive [Jtekq] from intraneitiTe Qtdcq], 
etc. Standard pronounciation does not accept this difference. 
Cf. n,38. 

a. The Low Vowete. The mouth is wide open, while 
the tongue lies nearly Qat, with a slight elevation not too 
far from the center: thia is 'pure a' in Genuan da, Vater 
— bt, accordii:« to Vietor; Sievera, Bell, Sweet, Storm 
cooäder the normal Gennan a a back vowel: Ibn for the 
long Bound, Ibw for the short sound. — If the articulation 
takes place considerably farther back than the center, 
the sound resembles a very open o [oi], as in English aü 
(this is slightly rounded, however: Ibnr), and in Bavarian 
Vater. — If the tongue is slightly raised in front, we have 
'clear a' approachii^ Iq BOund the vowel of past, kaJf 
(Eastem American pronunciation) ; if the elevation takes 
place still more in front, we come to the Bhort sound [sb] 
in English hat, Ifw, and the long sound [tei] in the occar 
sional (Austrian) pronunciation of spät. — The phonetic 
signs are: [a] for 'pure' or 'middle' a, [o] or [o] for 'back' 
o, [a] for 'front' o, but in general practise the letter 'a' is 
sufficient for all three varieties, at least in Gennan. 
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Genen^Iy apeaking, the South of Germany inclines 
more toward back articulation, the North toward front 
articulation (especially Hanover and Brunswick). Short 
a is usually sl^htly farther front than long a (according 
to Jespersen): South German [mAn, Tom], North Gennaii 
[man, VAin]. 

Note. The towsI in EngÜBh/alA«-, ort is [a]: [fAiSa, Ait]; Frendi 
nuüces a definit« distinotion between front a and back a: madanu, 
ort bave [a], pa», dme have [a]. 

4S. The Rounded Front Vowels, hfnr [y], hfwr [t], 
mfnr [0], mfwr [oe] are the sounds of German lot^ and 
Short ä, long and short ö: kühl, kiAaeh, Töne, können= 
[kyil, hripj, ttfma, kcenan]. They can roughly be said 
to combme the tongue position of [i, l, e, e] with the lip 
positions of [u, u, o, 0], but this statement describes 
rather the French vowels in pur, [y], peu, [0], than the 
correspondmg German sounds. With the latter, the 
tongue articulation is considerably lower, so that German 
ä approaches rounded [e], and German ö is nearly rounded 
[ffi]. This is due to the fact that the energetic lip round- 
ing that is necessaiy for the formation of [y, t, 0, ce], 
under German habits of articulation, requires a wider 
jaw angle than the slit-shaped opening of the hps that is 
used with [i, i, e, c]. It is easy to convince oneself of this 
tendency by observing the lower teeth in a mirror when 
chai^ii^ the lipHspening from slit to rounding. 

la teaobing theee sounds to American pupils, it is better to treat 
[y, T, 0, ce] strictly as rounded Q, i, e, e]. The tendendea of articu- 
latioa in tbis reapect being nearly identioal in both langiu^es, the 
neceasary widening of the jaw angle will unconsdously accompany 
the rounding of the lipe. — Have the pupils round their Ups jEnf, 
and tft«n they ehould pronounce auch worda ob Kid (kiHd), Kiasea 
{kOtten), hiAen Qiiiben), heimen {küKnen). — The teacher ehould 
strictly insist on energetic rmmding of the lipa. 
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46. The Sluired Vowel, mxw [9], ia used for GOTman e 
in unaccented position: Gerede= [gareida]. Tbe tongue is 
slightly raiaed (nearly to middle position) towards the 
end of the hard palate; the muscles of the tongue, the lii», 
and the velum are relaxt; not infrequently, the slurred 
vowel haa a nasal tmge on this account. The vocal 
chordfl, too, are not so tightly stretcht as with other 
Toiced sounda, so that their vibrations are comparatively 
ireak and indistinct ('Munnetstimme'). The tongue 
poütion variea in different parts of Gennai^; it is highest 
in Äustris, Iowest in and near Berlin, bo that the soimd 
sppioaches an [i] in Vienna, but an [a.] in Berlin. In 
English, [a] is, in general, pronounced farther back than 
in Gennan; it is used not only for unaccented e, but also 
for unaccented a, 0, u, etc. 

Ilie teach^ should conataDtly ineist on a cleor pronunoiation of 
unaccented (a, o, u] in Qerman, in worda like Drama, Calo, Bndut; 
American pupüs are incUned to subatitute [a]. 

In the unaccented suffixea -d and -tn (more rarely in -er) most 
Gennans drop the [a], pronouncing [hand|, reidn] inetead of [bandsl, 
reidan}. It ia of pedagogical value to inaist on a distinct pronuncia- 
tion, retaining the [a], of theae and all other unaccented ayllablea. 

47. Tlia Nasal Vowela. Aa to articulation, aee fi. Standard 
Gczmaii poAcsses nasal vowela only in worda borrowed from Frendi: 
Baäon, Comment, Teint, Yerdun should be pronounced with [3, ä, % 
<%], as in French, not with ihe velar nasal stop; aee 33, Note. — In 
veiy familar worda of old adoption, oral vowela are uaed: Ladnant, 
Kapildn, £aU«n =[bytnant, kapitem, balkoin]. — In many 0er- 
man dialecta, naaal vowela are very common. 

48. The Diphthongs. Diphthongs are combinations of 
two or more vowels in one syllable. Gennan possesses 
only three diphthongs: ai=ei, om, and äu=eu. The firet 
dement of [ai] and [au] ia generally back a ([a]); their 
second Clements are lower thau the spelliag iiuücates; in 
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ToNGUB FosiTioNS. Full Im^ indicate nar^ 
row vowets, dotted liaes (except for [a, aj), 
wide vowels, 

Palatograhs. Light shaded areas show the 
toDgue contact of nairow, dark shaded areas, 
of wide vowels. 

[&], like [a], has no tongue contact. 
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Ssßtt they approaoh the articulation of a looee [e] aod [o], 
so that an accurate plionetic transcriptioD would be [ae, 
ao]; [kaezsr, maen, haosl. — äu=eu varies greatly in pro- 
nunciation in diSerent parts in Gennany, but in general 
it may be de£ned as rounded [ail or [ae], i.e., appFoxi- 
mately, [oy] or [ap]: [hayzar, ho^zar]. — The correspond- 
ing Engliah diphthongs, occurring in words like mine, 
house, oä, differ from the Gennan diphthongs in two re- 
spects: their Bist elements are longer (at least in Ameri- 
can pronunciation) and articulated farther front; they 
may best be described as standing between [a] and [a] 
or [o] and [aj: [in%'en, h^'os, %'el]. 

In practical phonetic spelling it ia bardly necessary to 
take into accoimt the fact ttiat the second element of the 
German diphthongs is really a mid Towel; practical con- 
sideratioBS spe^ rather in favor of the spellings [ai, au, 
ayj than the more exact spellings [ae, ao, 30]. 

49. Vowel Di^iams. The diagrams on pages 44, 45, 
adapted from Bremer, Deutsche Phonetik, stow the tongue 
positions in the pronunciation of the typical Getmaa 
vowels. In each case, the left-hand diagram is a longi- 
tudinal section thru tbe mouth, the r^ht-hand one a 
'palatogram.' Palatograms (palate pictures) are gained 
in the foUowing way: An arti&cial palate, made of vul- 
canite or metal, is adjusted in the mouth, alter its surface 
has been covered with chalk or some similar substanee; 
then, a cert^ vowel is pronounced, and the moisture of 
the tongue removes the chalk wberever it touches the 
ari;ificial palate. 

50. Sound Tables. For the purposes of modern lan- 
guage teacbing, the most convenient sound tables pub- 
lished are those by Vi€tor (Marbui^, Elwert); Rausch's 
Sound Tables possess certain advantages, but are not 
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well adapted for AmericaQ schools because they repre- 
sent strictly European English pronunciation. — For tbe 
teacber of Gennan, tbe following sound table (from whicb 
[y, B, 3, F, i;] and tbe signs for wide vowels have beea 
omitted) may be found practical: 



TABLE OF GERMAN SOUNDS 




WithQs&dx 
(^'icli'aiid 'fldi'.gan n^ 
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Synthesis of German Sounds 

51. Phonetic Ba^ and Phonetic Tendency. The 
habitual ways of producing and combinii^ speech sounds 
constitute a group of habits for each language which is 
geoerally called ite basis of articulation, or its oiganic or 
phonetic basis. Even by people without any phonetic 
trüning, it is feit as the dominant note of a language, 
impressing upon it its peculiar stamp: the clean-cut deli- 
cacy of French, the ever-youthful strength of Gennan, 
the self-restrained calnmess of English, the 'insinuatii^ 
charm'* (Jespersen) of RusEÖan. This can be understood 
ooly when we realise that the individual habits of sound 
production and combinatiou harmonize with each other 
in their typical characteristics to such an extent that they 
yield, aa it were, an acoustic unit — one chord compoeed 
of many Single elements. 

Within certain limits, this acoustic dominant of a lan- 
guage ia a permanent quality pervadii^ its wbole life 
and govemii^ its historical changes. As such, the sum 
of these habits of articulation may be called the phonetic 
tendency of a language. The phonetic baös is the static, 
descriptive aspect of the acoustic character of a lai^uage, 
the phonetic tendency its dynamic, historical aspect. 

The phonetic tendency (or, tendenciea) of German will 
be discuased in the historical part of this book. 

52. Tlie Phonetic Basis of the Genoan Language is 
characterized by an inclination towards extremes in re- 

* Jespenen, Qroalh and Stmcture of Üie En^UA Language, p. 3. 
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gard to expiration, muscie tenaion and, in & measure, the 
place of articulation. The great contrasts in the strength 
of expiration and the tension of the vocal chords {see S6) 
cauae shaxp distinctions between accented and unaccented 
syllables — somewhat more so than in English, and much 
more bo than in the Komance and Slavic languages. For 
related reasone, the dififerenee between long and short 
vowels is greater than in moet other languages. The 
toi^ue and the lips articulate much more energetically 
than in English. The muscles of the toogue are, in gen- 
eral, inclined to be teose, a fact which laigely prevents 
the rill fonnation so common in Romance and Slavic 
tongues (cf. Lat. 7iatio>French nafion=[naitjoi>naBJ9t]). 
The eneigetic expiration makes the language ratber averse 
to a distinct voicing of consonants. 

Similar contrasts, although to a minor extent, appear 
in regard to the places of articulation. While the dentals 
are formed far in front (tho they fure not' as strictly 
'dentals' as in French), [x, y] are formed far back in the 
mouth. The vowels differ from each other more distinctly 
than in English, the distances being greater both between 
high and low vowels (wider jaw angle) and between front 
and back vowela. 

The practica! needs of German Instruction necessitate 
an insistence on the following elements of the Gennan 
phonetic bflsis: 

(1) The fronting of dentals, (2) great contrasts be- 
tween vowels in regard to quantity, quality and accent, 
(3) tenseneas of the tongue, especially in the pronunci»- 
tioa of [g] and [x], (4) energetic Üp-rounding in the produc- 
tion of the Sounds [u, y, o, 0], 

Ät least during the first year of the Gennan course, 
each recitation should be^n with a 'gymnaatic drill' in 
phonetics in order to produce the Gennan phonetic baais. 
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This drill — lasting not more than one or two minuteB 
— should be Bu^ested by such commands as 'Zunge an 
die Zähne," Vokiü-Dreieck,' 'ich und ach,' 'Lippen rund' 
and practised by a Bmall number of suitable inatancee. 

53. As^müatioii is the influence that ne^boring 
Sounds exert upon each other. It is common in all Un- 
gutes, but apparently leea ao in German than in most 
otherB. 

Lip artiadaiiona have little, if any, influence on anr- 
rounding vowela in Gennan. Poaübly, they sometämee 
cause a rounding of front vowelfi in words like schwören, 
zw&.f, for older sweren, zwelf, but it is more likely that 
this vowel change is primarily due to the tongue poätioD 
(see below). Ä8 to the chai^ of n to m, see velum articu- 
lations, below. 

Tongue articuiaHons seldom cause vowel as^milations 
exeept in the case of r: the necessity of eonsiderable free 
Space for the trillii^ of the tongue tip is apt to lower 
high and mid vowels: mir, wer, Ohr= [miir, veir, ^oir]. — 
It is not necessary to indicate this assimilation m phonetic 
Bpelling. — Consonanta, too, ara but littte influenced by 
the tongue articulation of surrounding sounds; the most 
notewortby case is the difference between [$) and [%], [i] 
being the historical development, by assimilation, of [x] 
after front vowels (see 29) ; the same assimilation, of course, 
is found in the pronunciation of the correspondii^ voiced 
Bpirants [j, t] in words like [liijan, laiTen], while the Btops 
[k, g] are much less subject to assimilation (32). 

The rounded front vowels in such words as Löffd, 
ackteören, taoiHf, lügen, where the older language had un- 
rounded vowels (ü, 39, 3), are probably due in the first 
place to the elevation (tf the back of the toi^ue in the 
(older) pronimciatJOD of 2, tc, wbi«b broi^t about tbe 
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rounding of the Ups habitually connected with tb&t articu- 
lation (41). 

[s] before [S] is generally aasiimlated, at least in coUo 
qtiial pronunciation: auBschließen, 'raiuschmäßen, Hom- 
scAItiasel = [^au^ispi, rsuSmoesn, hau^ya]]. 

Lowering of tke velum is frequently, in colloquial speech 
even regularly, tranaferred to the preoeding (in English 
also to the following) vowel, 'nasaüzing' it (6) : hin, kann, 
ohne, gähnen=\iiim, kSa, Wiina, ^inan] (but gehen, with 
elisioD of the unaccented e appearing in MHG. Bpelling, 
U8ually = ^iD], withoutnasalization). The stage pronuD- 
ciation forbids such nasalization, but thia Standard can 
hardly be obserred consistently, although it is certainly 
worth while for the teacher to counteract the tendency 
towards nasalization, which is especially strong with 
American students. 

Nasalization is due to an inaccurate Bynchronimig of 
the orticulations of the velum and the tongue, the lower- 
ing of the velum usually lastii^ longer than an exact ar- 
ticulation of the in<üvidufd sounds would requiie. On 
the other band, the nasal consonaots are especially apt 
to adopt the toi^ue or lip articulations of surrounding 
consonants. Therefore, \g] after and before [n] becomes 
[q], aa in [lag] (etandardized pronunciation) and peiq] 
(colloquial pronunciation), and [b] after and before [m] 
is changed to [m], as in [lam], from older [lamb], and collo- 
quial Peim, siim] aa the final result of a tranmtion from 
{leiban, siibsn] to [leibip, dibqi]. The change of the place 
of articulation in the caae of nasals is ahown by the latter 
instances, and by words like legen, merken, Ankunft= 
[leig, mcrkq, ?aqkunift]; in many words we find mutual 
assimilation, as in [leim, lag], where the oral sound is 
nasalized, while the nasal sound changes its place of ar- 
ticulation. — Explain [^^'ampman, neibi^ibu, ^gmpfaqan], 
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Asömilation of the Glotläx posiHon appeais in the chaDge 
from [h] to [z], between vowela, as in [roiza]. — Voiced 
Btops become voicelees before voicelesa consonantB: teft>pB^ 
gatpt] (^ibst, gai^t]) (14). — Usually, initial voiced stopa 
are voiceless, when a closely connected preceding word 
or syllable (especially an article or prefix) ends with a 
Toiceless consonant: [dar bax — das ^uix, bsdEqkan, 
VauadeQJran, ^enteksn]. 

M. SyDables. Speech sounds are grouped in words 
and syllables. The term 'word' has no meanii^ in 
phonetica — a word is a grammatical, It^cal and psy- 
cholt^eal stracture. The phonetic unit ia the syUable. 
An entiiely adequate definition of this tenu has not been 
^ven as yet; the following description covera it approxi- 
mately: A syllable is a phonetic unit which is detenuined 
by a relative ina»mum of sonorousneBS, and separated 
from each surrounding unit by a relative mimmnm of 
Bonorousness. — The term 'sonorous' has been expluned 
in seetion 25; a voiced sound is sonorous in direct Pro- 
portion to the b'ee space in the mouth cavil^ in which 
the air vibrates. Therefore, the sonorousness of voiced 
sounds shows the following gradation: low vowels (great- 
est), mid vowels, high vowels, 'sonorous sounds' proper, 
nasals, voiced spu-ants, voiced stops (least); voiceless 
sounds, strietly speakii^, do not possess any sonority at 
all, but the element of time makes spirants more force- 
ful, aa f ar as their position in a syllable is coneemed, 
than atops. The moet natural and frequent element of 
highest sonority in a syllable is a vowel; choosing, arbi- 
trarily, the figures 9 to 1 for the nine classes of sounds 
arranged above according to their sonority, we could ae- 
cept the following equations: [ta, tan, tana] = i:9, 1:9:5, 
1:9:5:(8). The figure 5, in the last of these e^resüons, 
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repreaents a relative minimuiD, and, tberefore, tbe be- 
ginning of a new syllable. Jespersen uses the following 
diagram to indicate the differences of sonority (the ai> 
rangement of figures differs slightly in detiül but not in 
principle) : 

„Ich mache hier den YeiBuch, die BanoritStereriifiltiiine bei einer 
Reihe von Lautverbindungen, den Worten: tprengtt, Taai«, Atten- 
tat^ keine, graphisch daraustellea: 
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* Ohne Vokal iwischen t und n, die Zunge in derselben Stellung 
vom NBteo ( durch n lu (." (ßUmailaihvdi, 8. 146.) 

We See from these instances that [n] assumes a differ- 
ent Position in diSerent words. In [kaens] — 1:9:8:5: 
(8), — it is a relative minimum, beginning a new eyllable; 
in [^atntait] — 1:9:1:5:1:9:1, — it is a relative maxi- 
mum, of the same syllabic value as a vowel; and in [tanta] 
— 1:9:5:1: (8), — it marks the transition from the mjud- 
mum to the minimum of sonority in the same way as 
does [e] in pcaena] — 1:9:8:5:(8). Its function in the 
Word ['atntait] is often called 'vocalic,' but should rather 
be called 'syllabic' The liijuids and nasals are frequently 
found in syllabic f miction — compare words like German 
Piandlt»], English [midlmtenj, Csech StorU?u=[tSvrtku]. 
Even a voieeless Spirant may now and then have syllabic 
function, e^., in interjections like [pst]. 
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NoTB. Wh«v it is iieceeBai7 to indicate eyllabic function — 
wMch is rarely the ca»e — thie book doee so by a dot below the lettor, 
M &bov«. Philologioal worka generally use a amall cirole, but in a 
book combiiünB phonetics and historical gnunmar, this would be 
confumng smce the same dütcritio mark indicat«8 the ToJcdeaa 
pronunmation of souads tbat sie UBually roioed (aee 14, 15, 18, etc.). 

If we call [e] in [kaens] a 'dlphthoi^al element' — 
namely, an element of transition front a sonorous maxi- 
mum to a Bonorous minimum, the same term must be 
admisBible, and, as a matter of fact, is used in philologjr, 
tor [n] in [tants], [r] in [verfsn], [1] in [helfan]. Compare 
11,17. 

55. Qtiautity. German consonants are pradäcally 
always ahort, at least in comparison with T^gliah conso- 
nants. This must be observed especially strictly in t^ 
caae of final m, n, ng, l, r, which in English are long after 
Short Towels. The teacher must in^st on short final con- 
sonants (and Short vowels) in words like Kamm, kann, 
lang, aoU, Herr, 

The quantity of German vowels miderwent a radical 
change at the end of the Middle High German period (II, 
41), and is, to a certwn extent, still changü^. It is not 
yet poasible to formulate definite rules, but the general 
tendency is this, that vowels are long if they are accented, 
and followed by not more than one consonant. The de- 
t^ls are of a strictly orthoepic character (see 1), aod 
Vigtor's Aua^pracheiDürterlnich should be referred to in 
aäl doubtf ul casea 

56. Stress. The lii^;uistic Factor gener^y termed 
'accent* can be of a twofold character: we distii^uish 
musieal accera or pitch, and dynamie accent or stress. 
Stress and pitch are not diametrically opposed to each 
other, but merely indicate a predominance of one of two 
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Clements, namely, of an increased tension of tbe vocal 
chords, and of an increased force of expiration. An 'ao- 
cented' ^llable is, generally qKaking, not only higher in 
pitch — on account of the tension of tbe vocal chords, — 
j but also stronger in force, on account of a greater activity 
of the lui^s. In the Komanoe and moBt of the Slavic 
languages, the previüling element is pitch, in the Ger- 
manic languages, in general, stress — in German decH 
dedly so. 

Genuan stress is considerably stronger than Ei^lish 
stresB and must be practised as such. American students 
are &equently incUned to use a rather strong secondary 
stress in tbe tbird syUables of such words as wajtderte, 
Lehrerin, Lehrerinnen. This must be counteracted by 
Buitable imitative exercises. 

The place of accent in German, and in those Engliah 
words tbat are of Smcon origin, is fixed according to logical 
principles, i.e., the most important syllable of the word, 
from tbe standpoint of meaniiig, is strest. In general, 
this is tbe first syllable. Tbe apparent exception concem- 
ii^ inseparable prefixes is well-known (vernehmen : avf~ 
nehmen). 

57. Htch. In Standard German, the syllable of greatest 
stress in a word is almost always also marked by the 
highest pitcb. Dialects show considerable Variation from 
this principle. — The pbysiological cause of higher or 
lower pitch is the greater or lesser tension of the vocal 
chords, and this difterence appears not on!y in üngle 
words, but in tbe ' Intonation' of the whole sentence as 
well. Wbile, on the whole, American Englisb and Ger- 
man Intonation do not difter very materially, tbe differ- 
ence is conäderable enough to deserve special attention 
on tbe pmt of the teacber of German. Rules of any kind 
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ace of little avail in this respect, but expressive Tesding 
OD the part of the teacher, and consciouB, careftil repetä^ 
tion, sentence by sentence, by the pupil, will soon bear 
fruit. 

The best informotJon conceming orthoepic details of 
stress and pitch is found in Hempl's German Orthography 
and Pfumology, a book which h strongly recommended to 
all teachers of German. 
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CHAFTER IV 
Phonetic Transcr^ons 

SS. Standard Gennan. Enei^tic efforte towards the - 
adoptioD of a uniform Standard of German pronunciation 
— supplantii^, in a measure, the vanous dialect fonns 
used even t^ the educated classee — are of comparatively 
recent date. A final result has not been reached aa yet 
by any meiuis, but the pnnciple which has found the 
most generaj recognition is the one stated by Wilhehn 
Vistor, that the 'best' pronunciation should betmy ae 
little local colonng as possible. There is no part or region 
of Gennany where 'the best German' is spoken. — The 
hiatorical basis of what may be called Standard German 
ia described in the second part of this book. Amde from 
the historical moments discussed there, an apparently 
uuesaential, externa! element has lately exerted conräder- 
able influence, namely, the uniformity of spellii^. Es- 
pecially 'Wilhehn Braune (Über die Einigung der deut- 
schen Aiusprache, Heidelberg, 1904) maint»ns that the 
existence of uniform Orthography thruout the territory 
of the German langu^e is recoguized by mai^ Speakers 
as a determining factor in doubtful questions of pronun- 
ciation — so schreibt man'», also aprii^ man's to aus. 
This has been true, f or instance, with regard to the recent 
development of the pronunciation of medial and final g, 
as charaeterized by Braune in the artiele mentioned. 

An agreement of great importance was reached in 1898 

by the Deutsche Bükvenkonferem in Berlin, where repre- 

sentatives of Gennan linguistic science and of the Ger- 

£7 
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man stage establisht a preliminary Standard of promin- 
ciation for the needs of the stage. This agreement was 
publisht by Siebs, Deutsche Bühnenaussprache (with a 
phonetic introduction by Sievers). — Of equal importance 
was the publication of ViStor's Deutsdiea Aussprache- 
w&rterintch, which, on the authority of best usage, states 
the presest Standard of German pronunciation in a con- 
servative and careful manner. No teacber should be 
without tbis reliable guide. 

59. The Alphabet of the Intemaflonal Phooetic Asso- 
dation. It is clear beyond any argument that, due to 
the gross imperfection of the common spelling of nearly 
all lai^uages, a phonetic trauscription is an unavoidable 
necessity for the Student of phonetlcs, and an invaluable 
advantage for the leamer of a foreign longuage. A pho- 
netic transcription ia, generally speaking, such a graphic 
representation of the sotmds of a language, in which every 
sound is always expreseed by the same agn, and every 
B^ always denotes the same sound. — Amoi^ the great 
number of transcriptions devised for this purpoee, the 
aiphabet of the Association Phonäique Iniemaiionaie des 
enseigneurs des langues modernes^ easily deserves the first 
place. It is represented chiefiy by the Maitre phon&ique, 
a monthly pubhcation printed in different langui^es, but 
entirely in pbonetic transcription. 

This System (with a few very slight modificatioDS*) 
has been used in the preceding paragraphs of this book. 
The following connected text is taken from Vifitor'a Lese- 
buA in Lavisdirift: 

' Progreesive language teachera aie advieed to become manben 
of Üöa organüation; they can do so by applying to M. Paul Pasey, 
Bourg-Ia-Reine, France. Amiual du», inclu^ng subscription for the 
Maitre Phonätique, $1. 

* Oiiefly in tbe use of [gig] and M- 
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fo:r 'tBftitwi I vair ain "keinit^^ydOimt ftiae 'kKniVjiUiIldil 
7pra!x»n ] jesden | 't«*/«: | u'*"» I '"> ™' ^°* *^° '^* 
hrtaal" II »ont 'kriiVstan | '»imM kiüns. || da troV« "9 '*«"• II 
^a di ^e;iii9/jm | (^}aiiim&:] im 'baide zajs, || das aia 'fnS \ 
(•)aus dam 'vaaer [ (')an8 laut krax | (*)üiit tau ür 'Xprwii || 
„dam'TDDX[Tirt er'frlt Te:rdön;|j'e:9am 'ja.Tf8rge:t,|Titst 
dn.aine 'toxtar teer vdt brm»n" | TM d»r ft^ gfl'aai^t 
hat», I das ge'Ja:, ||'%it di 'ke:ni</jm | gobair ain 'laet^m, \\ 
das Ta:r zo 'J«ni I ^»8 der 'keim'*'/, | foir 'froyde [ a^ ni^ 
tsa laMO vTjst» | (')init sin 'groisss | 'fest ^ai\|telt9. | 'er 
'1a:det9 | 'm^ blo:s | zaiao ferVante, | 'froynda | Ocnt ba- 
'kaat«, I zondam 'aux di 'vaizfla { 'firanon datsa 'ain, || damit 
ü dem 'kmt j Iwlt | (')uiit flaVoja/gWi, veirön. | 'es 'vazren Ji 
iirer 'dr^tsejn | (')m Ewnem 'rai^a; ft vail er 'aibw mur 
'tsv»lf I 'goldan» | 'teler hate, ] &n velfan zi ''esw zaltan, |[ 
10 mvsta ''sind ftm iinan | da'haim blaib^L' 

The needs of the teacher of Genuan in American 
schools pennit certain BimpUfications of tiäa ^stem, and 
make certain minor chai^es advisable. The simpMca- 
tions consist chiefly in a lessened emphasis on thoee points 
where the phonetic tendencies of Gennan and American 
Ei^lifih are nearly, or quite, identical; the indication of 
atress and pitch may be reduced to the traditional mini- 
mum of common pimctuation, and the use of the accent 
sign only in apparently (from the leamer's standpoint) 
anomalous cases; the difference between dutow and wide 
vowels need not be indicated, since it is, as far as the 
needs of the classroom are concemed, coincident with the 
difference between loi^ and short vowels. — The follow- 
)Dg changes are reconmiended: to replace the sign [x] by 
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Greek Xi in order to avoid confuaion witli [ks]; the dis- 
tinction between nairow and wide vowels* uid betweeu 
tei 9] is to be abolisht, the conunon lower-case ägn being 
used in either case; the accent is to be indicated by the 
use of heavy type for the accented vowel where neceseary. 
(The Phonetic Association indicates it by placing the ac- 
cent mark in front of the stressed syllable; while this is, 
tbeoretically, entirely correct, it is confusii^ for studenta 
who, unfortunately, are used to the iUogical principle 
followed in most dictionaries, of . placing it behind the 
accented vowel), Accordingly, the text given above, 
would read as follows in "simpUfied phonetic spellii^": 

domr0ts93Q 

foir tsaitan vair ain k^tni^/k ^unt lüno ^tn^in, dii 
Spraixan jeidan taik: „%x> ven viir döx ain kint hetan!" 
^nt kriiktan ^^imsr kains. da tmjk ziq tsui, Vals dl k0i- 
nigin ^>ainmail im baida zais, das ain froS ^ua dfflii vassr 
%aB lant krox ^nt tsu iir ^praix: „dain vunj virt erfylt 
veirdan; ^la ain jair fargeit, virst du aina to^tar tsur 
velt briqan." vas dar fro^ gszaikt hata, das gajai, funt di 
k0inigin gabatr ftäa mett^n, das vatr zo j0iD, das dar 
k0mi9 foir froyda zi^ ni^t tsu lasan vusta ^Hint wn grotsas 
fest ^anjtelta. ?er latdstd ni^t blois zaina farvanta, froyn- 
da ^'unt bakanta, zondam ^aux di vaizan frauan datsu ?ain, 
damit zi dam kint holt ^^mt gavoigan veiran. ^ vairan 
"iirar draitsem ^ zainam raija; vail er 'aibar nuir tsv0lf 
goldana telar hata, fon vel^an zi ^>esan zoltan, zo musta 
^^ßa foß ^man dahaim blaiban. 

The followii^ (taken from Meyer's Deutsche GeaprOr- 

che, Leipzig, Reisland, 1906) is a sample of educated 

North-German pronunciation, with the retention of all 

those North-Gennan peculiarities which are rejected by 

■ K A, a] are not disüi^uished by ViStcff eitlier. 
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the sti^ pronunciation. While some teachera are still 
incliued to give it the prefereace over the Btandard set up 
in that agreement and in Vigtor's AuaaprachewÖrterbueh, 
it is the author's firm convlction that it baa no place in 
American schools. 

fo'r^ss ja:r hat zi niij das ltt8te~ma:l 
jsjri'bm. — 'n£B;98t3 ' vOx9 fa'm zi nax 
,p3t8dam , ' ui^ 'di:z9. — ?alzo ^sa*f stn 'zan- 
a:bmt ['zamBtaz], abJ 'kaomi zi 'ja:! 

den, tax foi'heu var ei nox ,i]ante ja'zont.' — 
vas man 'glae^ tnn kaD,',zM man m^t aof 
d(9)n nse'9stn 'tax fjji*bni. -. — ei kamt den 
'tax foJ ,?o;stm [am Jtiln 'zona'bmt, ,?o:Ertui> 
haeljan '?a:bmt] '?an unt raest am 'tsvaetn 9o'ntl-) 
tax {,?o'8tJn tsvaet 'faeJtax] vidJ '?ap. 

viJ bakomm unzra ,tsaetuT| als .'täiga 
(— je*dn ,t3vaetß 'tax]. — dea 'bri'ftraB-ji kamt' 
(tse*9li9) tsvae'ma:! , iry 'maijns nnt nax'mitaxs' 
tsvijn ,isvae unt 'drae. 

ven je'mant 'tsu: mii kämm zaitä, dän 
'za:gn zi' im nu'J, 19 vfä'i m'aem halbm 
'Jtunda vidJ 'dai. — ^art ybi axt 'taige bin' 
19 ^iiiÜl9 mit maenJ ?arbaet 'fertig. — ©J 
ist zaet /irtse'n ta'gn 'fbrt. — foj tsvae 'Jtundn' 
ist ej 'Paosgagagi). — ,'za:g mo"l ,karl,. vo.'va'rst' 
^a foJ tat , ta'gn umdi'za'^tsaet? 

M. Jeqwrsoi's Ana^iabetic System. The System of 
the Phonetic Association is 'alpbabetic' in so far as it 
seta up a definite, conventional 'letter' for each Bound, 
i.e,, a symbolic sign, the shape of which, however, has no 
oonnection with the production or the acoustic impres- 
üon of the sound it symbollzes. The ingenious System 
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called 'Visible Speech' (invented by Alexander Melville 
Bell, and brought to perf ection by Henry Sweet — com- 
pare especially hia Primer of PhoneÜea) — ia also 'alphar- 
betic,' bat each sign Ib cieverly made up of Single elements 
symboliziDg the phonetic character of the sound it repre- 
sents. — Technical dlfficulties are in the way of repro- 
ducing thlB Interesting System in these pa^es. 

The Danlsh phonetician Jespersen has devised a Btrictly 
'anatphabetic' system of phonetic transcription, which 
every Student of phonetics should master since it f umisheH 
an admirable test of bis ability to analyze both familiär 
and new speech sounds. It is called analphabetic because 
the indlvidual sounds are not expressed by conventioaal 
letters, but by fonnulas minutely representlt^ near^ 
every detail of their production. The articulatit^ Organa 
are expressed by the first six letters of the Greek aipha- 
bet: a lips, ß tip of the tongue, 7 surface of the toi^ue, 
S velum, < vocal chords, (f expiratory oi^;ans). Arabio 
figures denote the shape and size of the opening thru 
which the air is expelled: stop, 1 rill, 2 slit, (el steinda 
for voice, c2 for uarrowed, «3 for wide glottis), and the 
higher figures lai^er openii^, 3, 5, 7 denoting rounding 
of the lips, or tenseness of the tongue,* while 4, 6, 8 indi- 
cate slit-shaped (neutral) lip-opening or relaxation of the 
tongue surface; intermediate positioos axe expressed by 
1 2, 2 3, etc. (read one — ^two, two — three, etc., not twelve, 
twenty-three). Latin letters denote the place of articu- 
lation, in the way indicated in the diagram on page 63. 

The letters are to su^y^est 'meridian lines,' as it were, 
so that 'a' indicates protruded, 'b' neutral, and 'c' drawn 

• Ab Htatod in the note to 40, the author diSeis with Jespersen on 
this point; he usea tlie figuree 4, 6, 8 for the narrow Towels, and 6, 
7, 9 (or the wide vowels, reservii^ 3 for intermediate sousda like 
'^»sliBh [j]; e.g., he doögnates [i] by y 4, while J. uBea y 3. 
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Ups. 'ab' means: between a and b, but oearer to a; 'ba': 
between a and b, but nearer to b; 'a.b': in the exact 
Center between a and b. — I staods for lateral opening, 
B. for trilling, V for the resonance Chamber cbaracteriatic 
of [Si 3]; » deDotcB relative inactivity; . . means: articular 
tion of preceding sound contlnues. 




For inetance: [bl=a0a, b, c — ß„ — 7,, — 30 — el 
means: [b] is a sound of the following description: the Ups 
are cloeed, fmd are either protruded, neutral, or with- 
drawn, according to the character of the foUowing sound; 
the point and back of the tongue are at rest; the velum is 
raised; the vocat chords vibrate. (The index letters, a, 
b, c, etc., are usually placed above the line, but this is 
hardly necessary.) 

I The Byetem is, of course, not intended for the transcrip- 
tion of whole texta, but single words may advantageously 
be transcribed in the following way: 
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fiTba 
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te 
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fe 
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hi 
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APPENDIX 

A. BIBLIOQRAPHir 

Tbe 0«nend Prin^ss of tbe fonnatüm af soimds «an best be 
unitoetood with the hdp of 
KiiiNOHABiyr, Artitulatiotu- und Höräbungen, Cfithen 1897. 

Further tr&iniiig in ths Bftme diroction, but on & more technici^ 
scientific basiB, is to be gained thni 
Bbbhbb, Deuitefie PhonOik, Jjäptig 1893. 

A bro&dn scope oi tbe whole field ol sound phytäaU/gy is cAwed 
in the foremost Standard book <xi pbtmetica, 
SixvBBS, Orwi^sOge der Phonetik *, Leö»ig 1901. 

Similar ivincq^les on a amaller scale are carried out in' 
Fasst, Petäe PhontUque comparie de» languei eurvpteimea, Leipsig 

1906; 
Tbadtiukh, Kleüie Lauäehre des Deuledien, FnauiOtüchart und 

EnglUehen, Bonn 1003, and 
SwBBT, Primer of Phoneiies ', Oxford 1906. 

(Tfais booklet is eapeciallj noteworthy on aocount of its introduo- 
tion to "Visible Speech.") 

A clear, concise Burrey of genoal phonetice is «mtained in the 
phonetic part of 
BLOOuriBLD, The Study of Language, New York 1S14. 

Mooted queoÜons are discuaeed mainly in 
SroBU, EntHaehe Philologie, I, häptis 1892; 
JaepUBsEiN, Phonetische Orwtdfragen, Leipzig 1904, and 
ViStob, Elemente der Phonetik ■, Leipzig 1904 (contaioing, at tbe 

same time, tau abundonce of orthoepic matoial and the ^^eatest 

number of ezamplea ofFered in any book cm phonetica). 
&4 
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SthTUiLiN, Lmiärädwng, Leipiig 1908, ü especially valusble aa a 
fint introduotion to the elememta at e^terimoitBl phonetics. 

Gbandgbnt, Oervum and Enffiith Smmdi, Boston 1892, chanct«> 
iwB in a dear and rdi&ble way the moet eesenti^ diSerenoM 
between American Fngliah and German articulaition. 

The Teacber of modern langua^ea will find the following booka 

especiallr well adapted to bis purpcMs: 

Jebfbbbbn, LehilMeh der Phonetik, Leipiig 1004, <m the whole, the 
best pedagogical presrataticHi of modran language phonetioe. 
An abbreriated «dition of thia book ia: 

Jespbbsbn, EUmentarbueh der Phonetik, Ldpiig 1912. 

RipnfAHH'VittTOB, Element» of Phottetiee, London 1006, ia far 
mc«e tban it nkodeetly profeaara to be, namely, a translatioD of 
Vifitor'a Kleine Phonetik. It is an exceedingly clever adaptation 
crf Vifitw'B bocdc to the needs of modern language teachera — in 
certain p(Hnts eren mpixwr to Jespersen'a Lehrbuch. 

Hkmpi., German Oräugntpky and Phonology, Boabm 1891, ia india- 
pensable for the underatanding of the development of German 
print, Bcript and orthography, and veiy helpful on many pointa 
ai orthoepira. 

Fca- the orthoeiHc mde of pb<Hiet308, the foDowingboc^ deeerve 



VAtob, DeulacJte» AustprocAeuAtcrbucA, Leipag 1912 — abaolutdy 
indiqienBable to the teaoher of Gennan, aa indiepsisable aa a 
Gennan-Engliah dictionaiy, or a Gnman giammar. 

VAtob, DeaücKe» Leedfuch in Laultehrift — extremely valuable for 
thoee teachera who f eel the need <A iroproring theii own prcmun- 
ciation ot G^man. 

Snaa, Deuttdie fdAnenauupracAe >°, B<Hm 1012. Thia book atatea 
briefly the reeulta of the Bühnenkonfercna cf 1898, haa an ex- 
cellent phonetio introduotion bj Sierera, and a fairly complete 
index cf worda. 

Lcicx, DeiäKAe LauÜehre, Wien 1004, ia a aplendid book on pho- 
netioi in every reepect, but ita most charact^riatic feature is the 
preeentation cä Um South-Gennan attitude towards the stage 
pnmunoiation. 
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BUüin, Ober dte Btnigvng der deulaehen Avespraehe, Halle 1905, ia 
an inteneting diacuaaion of the basia and the probable future td a 

^ITiifnrm fio rmRn prftTiiinma.t,inT> . 

The moet impOTtant jonnula are: 
MtAlre Phon&iqM, Organe de rasHociation phonätique des professeim 

de Unguee Vivantes, Bourg-la-Beiiie 1886 S. 
DU Neueren Sprachen, Marburg 1894 S, continuatioii of Phcatetische 

Studien, Marburg 1887-03 (the most important publicatian tox 

general questions (tf modern language teaching). 

B. EXEBCIBES 

The following kinds of exercises are recommeBded: 

Beading — vrUh pratüse of different kinds of pronuncia~ 
Hon, e.g., büahial and XaJno-denbd v, voiced stops and voice- 
less lenes, stop and spirani for ihe leäer g. 

PhoneÜc stript, in tranacription and didalion. 

PkoneÜe arwüysia of spoken sounda and vxyrda, ixdh in 
aentences and by means of Jespersen's xystem. 

Shdehes of articviatwm (Aru Belf-<^servaiion and measun- 
ffiente, eompare pagee 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 37, 46. 

Material for Practise 

LdbüÜB. Ein paar Bauern blieben dort und bewachten 
den Dieb. — Die Abgaben waren wirklich schwer. — Es 
Bchmerzt mich, daß wir viel Liebe an unwürdige Weeen 
verschwenden. — Die Quelle ist «war im Walde, aber der 
Bach läuft quer Ober die Wiese. — Glaubt mir, euer Lob 
ist mir nicht lieb; laßt lieber ab! — Der Knappe schwai^ 
sich auf den schweren Rappen und spreizte im Galopp 
davon. — Wir Wiener Waschweiber würden wohl weiße 
Wäsche waschen, wenn wir wüßten, wo weiches, warmes 
Wasser wäre. — {Frenck; Poisson sans boisson est poison.) 
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Dentals. Dieser Turm steht seit dreihundert Jahren. 
— Niemand errät es; das Rätsel ist unlösbM. — Lesen Sie 
gleich den Zettel, sonst könnten Sie die Sache vielleicht 
vergessen. — Er bat den Arzt um ein kaltes Bad. — Sei 
treu und grad in ßat und Tat. — Hoffen und Harren 
macht manchen zum Marreu. — Die Herren werden sich 
wahrlich nicht daran kehren. — Es irrt der Mensch, so 
lang er strebt. — Meßwechsel, Wachgmaske. — {French: 
Ton thß t'art-il 6tfi ta toux?) 

ß], M and [x]. Das Bauschen des Baches machte mich 
jede Nacht wach. — Die Rache des Rechts wird dich 
doch noch erreichen. — Jetzt verstehe ich erst, daQ ihr 
fflcher recht habt. — Was nützt euch all die Macht und 
Fracht I — Rechts vom Rande des Fuchslochs erhaschten 
die J%er den Dachs. — Der Kottbuser Fostkutaclier 
putzt den Kottbuser PostkutschkaBten. 

Velars. Tag für Tf^ ging das gute Kind in den Garten, 
um Gemüse zu jäten. — Ein solches Dü^ m^ vierzig 
bis fünfzig Pfennig kosten. — E> ist ein Mann in den 
Dreißigern — kann seio, daß er nahe an vierzig ist. — 
Wer nicht wagt, der si^ niclit. — Ohne Wf^n k^n 
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HISTOEY OF THE GERMAN LANGÜAGE 
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^ L EXTERNAL HISTORT 

1. The Indo-Eoropeaii Languages. Gemum beloi^ 
to the Gennanic or Teutonic group of the Indo-European 
languages. The term 'Indo-European' is generally ueed 
by Ei^lish, Fiench, and Scandinavian philologists; in Ger- 
man worka, the term indogermanisch prevails. The term 
Aryan, which ia atill found tö eoiüe extent in historical, 
archeolo^cal, and anthropological works, appUes in liu- 
guistics only to the Indo-Iranian branch of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languf^es. 

Note. None of Üieee terms is whoUy satiafactoiy. 'Indo- 
JEhiropean ' ib aq illogtcal Compound, conibiiiiiig the narne of an 
mdiTidual langiu^ and the nsme of a continent, which doee not 
even eutirely belong to this group of langu^^ea. 'Indo-Genn&nic' 
is intended to refer to the moet E^aatern and the most Western 
branch of the group, but falls to take Celtic into accouDt, which is 
farther west thsn Gennanic (aside from Icehmd). The term 'Indo- 
Celtio' has beea suggested, but has not found favor. The applica- 
tion of the term 'Aryan' to the whole group is due t<i the miscon- 
c^tion that the ordinal home of the Indo-Europeans had to be 
Bought somewhere in India or Peraia. 

The foUowing luiguages, or groups of lai^u^es, beloi^ 
to the Indo-European family: 

A. In Asia: (1) Indo-Iranian, i.e., Indic and Iranian; 
the most important branch of Indic ia Sanscrit, the sacred 
language of Brahmanism; in ite oldest form, Vedic, it 
datcB back to the beginning of the second miUenoium 
B.c. — The Chief representativea of Iranian are Old 
Fersian (preserved in inscriptions relating to the deeds 
of Fersian kii^) and Ävestan, the language in which 
71 
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relii^ous works connected with the name of the prophet 
ZoroaBter (Zarathushtra) are written. 

(2) Armenian, the lai^piage of the mountunoua r^^ns 
to the Qorthwest of Persia. 

B. In Europe: (3) Balb>Slame, i.e., the Baltio lan- 
guages (Lithuanian, Lettish, Old Pruaüan, along the 
BoutheaBtem coast of the Baltic Sea) and the Slavic lan- 
guagee (RusBian, Polish, Bohemian, Serdan, Bulgarian, 
etc.). 

(4) Albanian, Bpoken in the middle westem part of the 
Balkan peninsula. 

(5) Greek, with its numerous dialects, of which Doric, 
Ättic, lonic and Äeoüc are the most important. 

(6) Italic; aside from Latin, which is continued in the 
Romance languages (Italiaji, French, Spanish, Portu- 
gueae, ßumanian, etc.), the most important Italic lan- 
guages were Umbrian (spoken by the VoUci, etc.) and 
Oscan (spoken, among others, by the Samnites and the 
inhabitants of Pompdi). 

(7) KeUic iCdHe), which foimerly occupied most of 
Western Europe (France, parts of Sp^, Western and 
Northern Germany, and the British Islea), but is now ex- 
tinct with the exception of (Gaelic-)lri8h, Weish, Breton, 
and Manx. 

(8) Gennanie. 

Note. The most importaat non-Indo-European languages ot 
Europe are: Fitmiah and Magyar (Hungamn), botfa belon^g to 
the FinncHUgtian group; Tuildah, one of the lanpiages of the Ural- 
Altuc family, to which also the Finno-Ugriaii group beloi^; Baak 
and Üie extinct language of the Btruscass, boüi of which aie of un- 
knownorigin. 

S. The Home of ttie lado-Europeans. It is probable, 
indeed ahnost certün, that in a remote time the Indo- 
Europeans formed a more or less homogeneous race. The 
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home of ibis race was f ormerly sought in Aaia (India, Pamir 
Plateau, etc.)i but at present an overwhelnüng majority 
of the scholars who are attempting to solve the problem 
conäder Asia as out of tbe queation. Stroi^ arguments 
have been advanced (especially by Much, IHe Urheimat 
der Indogermanen, Jena 1901, «id Hirt, Die Indogerma- 
neu, Strassburg 19(Mr-5) for the aasumpUon that the Indo- 
EuTopean home was in the 'Baltic Basin,' i.e., the couu- 
tries adjacent to the westem part of the Baltic Sea: 
Northeastem Gennany, Denmark, and Southern Scandi- 
navia. Aside from a great number of archeological and 
historical facta, the evidence of the linguistic development 
ia so decidedly in favor of this tbeory, that its acceptance 
as a 'working hypothesis' is amply justified. 

S. The Gennanlc Languages. For thousands of yeara 
before the be^nnii^ of our era, an ejtp^^pn of Indo- 
EuTopeaa tribes over the greater part of Europe snd over 
Western Asia had Beräln prbgress. These tribes mingled 
with Ihe native populationa of their new homes, and in " 
consequence of this chaoged their racial and linguiatio 
characteristics to a greater or lesser extent. The Indo- 
Iranian group was undoubtedly the first to emigrate, the 
Celtio group the last but ooe. The Germanic group coii=i^ 
aists of those Indo-Europeaus who had not lef t the coun- 
triea of the Baltic Basin up to a few centuries before Christ. 
For this reason, the Germanic people and the Germanio 
lai^uage must be conädered the most direct representa- 
tives of Ute Indo-European peoples and langu^ea. 

Up to the time of the Germanic migrstio na ^ibout 
200-568 A.D.), we distinguish the following Germanic 
groups: WedrGermamc, in Northern German y, extending 
as far east as the nver Oder; iVortA-Germanw;, in Denmark 
and tiie soutbem part of the Scandinavian jieninsula; 
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EasUSermanic, in Northern Gennany, east of the liver 
Oder. 

NOTB. 'Germanic' and 'Tevtonic.' In Geiman works, th« 
collective name for the Gennaoic group is 'GermaDen, germanisch'; 
in BngUsh, the adjective 'Germanic' is frequently ueed to denote 
the lai^^ages, white the people are gmerally deaoted aa 'Teutona.' 
Thia aeema to be a misnomer, aince the 'Teutona,' wfao invaded the 
Roman Ihnpire about 100 b.c., were probably of Celtic, not of 
Germanic or^in. 

The n&me 'Gennani' is generallj eicplained as a Celtic word 
meaning 'neighbora,' but it ia more probable of purebr Gennanic 
origin and meant aomething hke 'leady men, armed men, gerOstetc^ 
waffenfähige Mannschaft' dTär-, 'gSr-, related with German gar 
=/«r%, OHG- garwen 'maJte ready,' etc.)- This hypothesis ia 
Bupported by the fact that the Romans originally applied the name 
'Gennani' not to the whole nation, but only to small tribea — 
BCBTcely more than troops — that invaded Itoman (Gallic) temtoiy 
weat of the Rhine. Apparently, in timea of overpopulation, ex- 
peditionary forces — Jungmamadiaft — were sent out to find new 
homes, in the aame way aa waa the custom with other Indo-Euiopean 
peoplee («»npare Ihering, Die Indo^Jennanen, p. 128 ff.). Tboaa 
raidere — if the tenn be applicable to auch home-ee^era — called 
thaneelTea 'Gennani,' not müike the Roman eer soerum,' but re- 
ferred with piide to the Suebi-Scxonones, as to the original represen- 
tativee of their nationality — 'qa/Ome ne di quidem immoriaies pwe» 
esse possint.' (Compare, e.g-, Caeear, Bellum Gallicum, IV, S, and 
TacituH, Germania, cap. 2). — The Sv^=Suebi (the Germanic 
fonn must have been *SwSvjöt) were a tribal league, or, rath^, the 
general federation of the West-Gennanic group, inhabiting preeent 
Brandenburg and the adjacent territory, and were generally re- 
garded aa their political, national and rel^oua center. Their name 
— if we should call it a name — m^ely denotea ' the people thoi^ 
eelyes' ('se-, *awe-, reflexive pronominal stem, compare Latin acf 
»aus, and *bke(u)~, 'be'). — The name 'Semnonee,' altbo they are 
refeired to by Boman authots aa the ptincipal tribe of the %ievi, 

> 'the aacred spring'; in ancient Rome, it was customary in 
times of overpopulation to send a certain part of tie young men 
away to find new homea; theae erpeditions, which always took place 
in spring, were ctoiaecrated to Mars. 
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baa tbe aame meening; also 'Swede' {=Sviirlhiäd — fAtdtJ=people) 
ia a ayuonymoua appellation. 

The hiatoiical interpretation of theee names, bome out by the 
testimonj of tbe RomAn hiatoriBiia, ia undoubtedly this: sniAller 
groups of home-eedcers from the Weat-Gennanic, i.e., Sueyian, 
Center, vere oollectively termed as 'Germani' — Jun^nanTuehafl, 
but after a suooeeBful settlanent adopted Bome name that suggeeted 
their political supeiiority ovk' tbe conqueied Celts (see Si Note); 
emigration on a larger Bcale, bowever, gave riae to such namee as 
that of tbe 'Suevi' of AnoyistuB, and the i&Us ' 8ufi>i' —Sdunabe», 
Ute MareomannirB<^ia>ani (aee below), and others. The 'Qennani,' 
in geneial, were the pioneen of Germaniiation, but in most oases 
doomed to destiuction or absorption. 

The most important /^fw;^lmAT1f nt oi^ ^Nore e (the older 
languf^e of the Nort h-Germanic group) is the Eider Edda, 
a coUection of mytÜcal poems from the tenth centuiy; 
EasMjermanic is known to us chiefly thru the Bible 
translation of the Wesfcjja ^c (V iai-Gotbic) bishop TfuZ- 
JUaiUl^iaa), who lived in the fourth Century. 

For Germanio ethnology, compare Zeuss, Die Deuttehen und Utre 
ffaehbaratamme, Manchen 1S37; Bremer, Ethnographie der germani- 
adien Stämme; Paul's Grundrita der germanigdien Philologie *, LH, 
736; Mucb, Deuisehe Stammelkunde, Leipng 1900. 

Old Noise: Kahle-Heusler, AUialändiaehee Elemeniarbtidi, Heidel- 
berg 1912; Noreen, Abritt da- altnorditehen Grammaiüi, Halle 1896; 
Ranisch, Eddalieder, Leipzig 1898. 

Gothic: Braune, Gotische Gratmnatik \ Halle 1900; StreitbeTg, 
Gotieehei Elemenlarinich ', Eeidelbei^ 1912; von der Leyen, Ein- 
führung in dat Slvdiitm der goUaehen Sprache, StiaaBbuig 1906; 
Khige, Die Elemente des Ootiachen, Strassbui^ 1911. 

4. The West-Gennanic Group. The expan^oD of the 
North-Germanic group was comparatively sll^: it 
extended chiefly over the greater part of Scandinavia, 
Iceland, and a part of the British Isles. Äbout 200 a.D., 
the East-Germanic people began to migrate South and 
East, founded kingdoms in Northem Africa (Vandals), 
Italy (Oafroflött«), and Spain (Visigolhs), and were 
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ultimately extenninated, or absorbed by the native 
Population. 

The West-Gennanic tribes gradually spread over the 
whole area <rf present Germany, France, and England. 
About 400, perhaps nearly as late as 300 b.c., they oc- 
cupied only the territory between the rivers Elbe and 
Oder (or, possibly, Vistula); like the opening of a fan, 
with the old Indo-European home aa ita 'pivot,' this 
colonization spread firet over the Northwest, then the 
middle, and last, the South of GeimaDy. Giving the ap- 
proximate dates of final, permanent colonization, this 
expanaion may be outlined as foUows: Between 400 and 
200 B.c. the coast of the North Sea was Germanized aa 
far as the Zuyder Sea (Holland) ; the ettmic mizture of 
these Germans with the native Celtic popuIation gave 
rise to the Anglo-Frisian group — just as centuries be- 
fore the Celts had resulted from the settUi^; of Indo- 
Euiopeaus among a prehietoric, abori^nal popuIation of 
Northwestern Europe. Between 200 and the beginning 
of OUT era, a wide bett south of tiie Fiisian territory was 
settled and became the home of the later Saxona. The 
country north and south of the Mün became German — 
Franeonian — during the first two centuries a.d. South- 
westem Germany, while frequently invaded in former 
centuri^, was permanently Germanized about 250 A.D. 
by Suevians (see precedii^ paragraph); these were the 
nucleuB of the Alemannians. Meanwhile (during the 
last decades B.c.) other parts of the Sueviim center had 
migrated south, had occupied the home of the Celüa 
Boii, which they called Boiohaemum, i.e., 'home of the 
Boiana, Bohemia,' and had stayed there, under the name 
of AforfflmMMim=frontier men, until, in the fifth Century 
A.D., the Romans withdrew their gairisons from Southern 
Gennaiiy, Then they migrated southwest and occupied, 
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imder tbe name of Bajuearii, i.e., Boian waniotfi, most 
of preseut 'Bavaria,' mii^lmg with (^itrc^ths in the 
Alpine districts of tbe SouÜi. — Thus, tbe Anglo-FrisiaiiB, 
3iuu>DS, Fraoconiaiis, AlemaDiüiuis, aod BavarianB (to 
which the Thuringiam, a comparatively late combination 
ot Tarioua tribes, are to be added) repreeent the most im- 
portaot divisions of the West-Germanic group; thdr mi- 
grations had been very gradual, and each group originiüly 
consisted of a large number of entirely detaclit tribee; 
during and after the 'Gennanic m^ation,' tbey formed 
those tribal alliances — Stammeaverbände — which in 
hiatory and Unguistics are known under the names given 
above. 

During the f ourth and fifth centuries, parts of the Anglo- 
Frisian, Saxon, and Frankish groups migrated to tbe 
Northwest and W^ and founded the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms in England acd the Frankish kingdoms in 
France. 

S. The Gennan Language.i8_th_e Continental branch of 
ttie WeBt-G ermanic group. As has been stated above, it 
originated in Central and Nortbeastem Germany — east 
of the Elbe river. By the end of the Gennanic mlgrations 
(during the fifth Century A.D.) most of the old home had 
been abandoned and was settled by Slavs. Meanwhile, 
however, the westem and southem parte of present Ger^ 
muiy had been Germanized. It is self-evident that the 
German settlerg in every caae transfeired to their new 
homes their language in tbat stf^ of development in 
which it was spoken in their homes at the time of their 
emigration. Every language has certaJn inherent tendeo- 
ciea of development, as will, in the case of the German 
langu^e, be shown in the second part. These tendencies 
continued consistently in the old territory; but in the new 
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Settlements tbey cessed soon after the immlgratioD and 
were, id part, replaced by tbe linguistic tendencieB of the 
old (chiefly Celtic) populationa (see 3). Thia was the 
most important factor in the riee of the difüect differ- 
ences mithin the German lai^piage. In general it can be 
Said that the northem dialecta represent an older form of 
the language, the southem dialects a newer form. To 
this day, the linguistic characteristics of the Gennan 
difüects preserve to a conmderable extent the historical 
Order of the Gennan colonization, similar to the airaoge- 
ment of geological strata: in certain important respects, 
especially in the development of the consonants, each 
Gennan dialect is, so to epeak, a petrified preservation of 
a former state of the general Gennan lai^uage. 

NoTx. The progrcss of the GecmauizEttioii of Western and 
Southem Germany is in part reflect«d in the names of the histor- 
ical dialect groups — the Slammesverbände- The Saxons had their 
name from th^ charact^rietic weapon, tlie (stose) kiiife, »aht = 
Lat. saxum 'rock,' probably becauae the German conquerors fonned 
a kind of a patriarchal aiistocracy which alooe had the right to bear 
anne (eimilarly, the GreekDorians had their name from dcn-u'epear'). 
The Franks ='freemen' olfio represent the free, niling cIbsb, tu a 
territory aettled by right of conquest. These two groupa are ap- 
parently the later development of thoee older invasionB that had 
been oharacterized by the name G«miani. But the name of the 
AlemannianB seemB to point to one oi Bereral of thoee m<H« general 
movranente that histoiy connecta nith the name of the 'Gennanic 
migrationa'; moet probably, it meana 'the whole people' as differing 
from mereraidera, the 'Giermani'; this would be in keeping with the 
fact that 'Alemanni' is used more or lees syncrnymougly nith 'Sueri' 
{=Sekwiben), 'the people themselTes.' Änother, leaa probable, 
Gzplanation of the name, as 'tanple men, guardians of the shrine,' 
would point to the aome direction, aince the rehgious and poHtical 
center tif the Weet-Germanic group had been situated east of the 
Eibe river, in old Suerian (Semnonic) taritory. — The name of the 
Savarians has beoi explained above; at the time when they took 
poaseaaicai of Bohemia, their name was Mareomatmi nx 'frontiec 
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men', i.e., eeaentiaUj 'Geimani.' — The name TAunnjn (Duringi) 
ia probably an abbreviation of the name Hermwtditri, the leading 
tribe w-Tnn ng th^n, but t^hiw nam » iteelf haa not been €xpI^Ded in tk 
sattrfactory way. 

The name detäseh (from Gennsmo Iheoda, 'people,' and su£Sx «/ 
-.^jb-— NHG. -iaek) meane 'populär,' völkiaeh, votlutämlich. It 
Is fiist found in Latin sourcee of Üie eighth Century in the form 
lheoH»eui, theodiieue. The Germanic word 'theoda, OHG. diU, also 
appeäis in the nsine of the Kost-Gothic ktog Theodorio (Gothic 
ThivdareikB, NHG. i>ie/ri(A)='rulflr of the people.' — For biblio- 
grt^ihy, aee Behaghel, QaehvAte der deultehen Sprache, p. 3. 

6. Geographica! Boimdaries. At the end of the Ger- , 
manic migrations, the eastem boiindary of the Gemum \ 
language is formed approximately by the riveuB Elbe | 
and Saale, and the Bobemian forest (see line of colonial i 
expansioD ia the map). France, Italy, Spün, and a part 
of Northern Äfrica were in the hands of Gennamc tribes 
at that time; these were annihilated or absorbed by 
the BomaQ or Bomanized popuIation of those countries. 
But in long and bloody wäre of colonization during the 
later Middle Ages and the Modem Period, most of the 
old Indo-European (Germanic) home east of the Elbe 
and Saale was recovered; at present, it forms the lai^er 
piat of the kingdom of Prussia. After many fluctuations, 
the following approximate boundaries of the German 
linguistic territory have become fairly stationary:* 

A. German-Danish Boimdary: From the bay of Flens- 
burg on the Baltic to a point south of Hoyer, on the 
North Sea. 

B. German-French Boundary: From a point between 
GraveUnes and Dimkirk (Gravelingen, DOnldrchen) 
aouth to 8t. Omer, east nearly as f ar as Aachen (leaving 
Brüssels and MEiastricht north, Lille and Li6ge south of 

■ More accurate detaile will be found in Bdi^el's Qetchühte der 
deuttehen Sprache, thiid chapter. 
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it), approximately south to Tliionville (Diedenhofen), 
Boutbeast to a point west of Straasburg (Metz is in French 
territory), then south, to a point eaat of Lake Geneva, 
Boutheast to Gressoney in Italy (south of Bri^; at this 
point the Italiao territory beging. 

C. Genoan-Itiüian Boundary: Aiound the northern 
slopes of Monte Boea and St. Gotthard, then approxi- 
mately east as far as MartJnsbruck on tbe Inn, around 
the (Mler to Salurn on the Etseh, slightly northeast, then 
east as far as Villaeh where it joins the German-SloTenian 
frontier. 

D. Germui-Slovenian Boundary: From 'N^llach to Rad- 
kersbui^ on the Mur, then northeast to St. Gotthard on 
the Raab. 

The eastem boundary cannot be stated quite definite^ 
because it is still fluctuating to an extent, in general 
movii^ rather east than west; a great number of iso- 
lated German Settlements (ßprtuhiiadn) are situated in 
Mf^yar and Slav territory. 

E. German-M^yiu- Boundary: From St. GotÜiard io 
the mouth of the Raab, thence northeast to the motiÜi of 
the Thaya. 

F. German-Czech Boundary: From Kikolsburg on tbe 
Thaya east to the Moldau, then following, in a concentric 
curve, the Auetro-German boundary as far as (approxi- 
mately) the Bource of the Oder. 

0. German-Polish Boundary: From the source of the 
Oder northwest to Birnbaum on the Warthe, then, in a 
right ai^le, northeast to the Masurian Lakes, where the 
lAthuanian territory b^ins. 

A glance at tbe map will show the following discrepan- 
cies between tbe German linguistio boundary and the 
political boundary of tbe German Empire: Holland, 
Northern Belgium, the greater part of Switzerland, and a 
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conwderable porüon of Austria are Genuan Ut^uistic^y, 
but not politicaQy; on the other haad, the German Empire 
includes aome French territory in Lorraine, and a very 
naiTOW French strip in Äisace, Bome Danish territory in 
Northern Schleswig, and some Folish and Lithuanian 
territory in the East and Northeast. On the whole, the 
linguisUc boundariee are much wider than tiie politica] 
ones. 

The German linguistic territory ia subdivided into a 
great number of dialects which form the general groups 
atated in section S, Note. According to the stage to which 
the consonant development had progressed at the time of 
the emigration, we distinguiah two large diviüons which we 
call Low German, i.e., the German language of the Low- 
lands, in the North, and High German, i.e., the German of 
the Highlands, in the South. Roughly spealdi^, the 
territorios colonized before the Chriatian era are Low Ger^ 
man, the later coloniea High German. Centimes before 
the Christian era, Indo-European d, for inatance, had 
changed to t in the general Germanio lai^uage (compare 
Latin edo, duo, F.ngliati eai, two), and tlie Low German 
dialects have remuned at this stage: LG. «fen, tae. 
During the first centuries of our era, this t paaaed over 
into «8 or fe: we have High German essen, zum. — The 
boundary between the two diviäons, the niederdeutache 
SpriuJigreme or Benrather Linie,^ b^ns south of Aachen, 
goes northeast and crosses the Rhine near DOsBeldorf, 
goea sl^tly southeast to Si^en, northeast to Kassel 
and the mouth of the Saale, and thence, in an irregulär 
line O^B^^ü^ Berlin, as a swt of Sprachinsel, north of it) 
to R»nkfort-on-the-Oder and Birnbaum on the Warthe. 
Afflde from Berlin which has, in geoeral, adopted the 

> Beorath is a mmiß town near DOssddorf, where Üx boundarjr 
line eroMee tbe Rhine. 
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High Gemum stEiDilard on account of its metropolitan 
character (compare especially Jespersen, Phonetische 
Orundfragen, page 42), there are High Genoan Sprachr- 
iTiaeln in Low Gennaii territory near Eleve od the Rhine, 
in the Harz Mountains, and in East Prussis, south of 
Elbing; these were formed thru High German immigra- 
tion in comparatively recent times. 

Low German is divided into Low Francoman and Saxon 
(Low Sfoion) by a line which begins at the soutbem end 
of the Zuyder See and enda west of Siegen ~ running, in 
general, parallel with the Rhine. The most characteristic 
difference is the ending of the first and third persona 
plural of the present indicative, wiiich is -en in Low 
Franconian, but -et in Saxon. — Low Franconian ia the 
dialect of Northern Belgium and Southern Holland and 
the adjacenfc distriete of Gennany, and fonns the essen- 
tlal basis of Dvich, the literary language of Holland; in 
Belgium, it ia called Flemisk. Northwestern Holland 
contains a rather small remnant of Frisian. — Low Saxon, 
Gommonly called PlaUdevisch or Niederdeutsch, in the 
Qarrower sense of the word, was originally only the lan- 
guage of the West Elbian territory, but spread to the east, 
so that it is now the dialect of most of the Mi^dom of 
Prus^a and the grand duchies of Oldenburg and Meck- 
lenburg; the eastem part is otten termed East Elbian. 

Within the High German dialects we distinguish Middle 
German and Upper German. They are divided by a line 
that begins west of Strassburg, Grosses the Khlne near 
Hagenau and runs east to a point just north of the mouth 
of the Lech, and thence northeast to the source of the 
Eger. The difference between the two was more sharply 
marked in the older periods of the German language than 
it is now; it was most clearly apparent in the cliange of 
b and 9 to p and k (fortis) ; see 32, S-10. 
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Middle German is divided into a Franamian part and tm 
East Middle German part (colotiial territory), separated by 
a line that rana north and south between the rivers Werra 
and Fulda. The dialects of the former group are Middle 
Franamian (subdivided iato a nortbero half, Ripuarian, 
around Cologne, aod a southem half, Moaelle Franamian, 
around Trier), Rkeniah Franconian, and Eaat Franamian. 
The boundary lines between them run, roughly speaking, 
parallel to that diagonal Uoe from the mouth of the Lech 
to the source of the Eger: A line from Saarbrücken to 
Siegen separates Middle Franconian from Rhenish Fran- 
conian, a line from Heilbronn to the source of the Fulda, 
Rhenish Franconian from E^t Franconian; a line from 
the source of the Fulda to the source of tbe £ger forms 
the northem boundary of East Franconian against E^t 
Middle German (Thuringian). — Upper German Con- 
sta of Alemannian (in the wider sense) and Bcwarüm 
(including Auatian), separated by the river Lech; with- 
in the Alemannian group, a diagonal line from the north- 
west to the southeast separates iSwo&tan from Alemannian 
in the narrower sense of the term, and the latter agaJn 
is subdivided into Low Alemannian and Alsatian (north- 
west), and High Alemannian, chiefiy Swiss (soutbwest). 

Note. Some scholars, e.g., Behaghel, prefer to claaa East Fran~ 
conian with Upper GETm&n rather than Middle German. While, 
from the viewpoint of modern dialecte, there are strong argumenta 
in favor of thie, the needa of hiatorical grammar make our ammge- 
mtait — which is the more generalone — appear better juatified. 
A convenient way to remember these boundaries is the following: 
<1) The linguistic boundary of the German lai^uage: Draw a Urne 
West to eaat from Calais to Aachen, then south to the east end of Lake 
Genera, east to the point nhere the Mur enteis Hungaiy, north to 
the mouth of the Thaya, west to Budweis, in a concentric curve 
wiüiin the Bohemian and Moravian boundaiy to the souice of the 
Oder, northwest to Birnbaum, noiiheast to Üie MomiiaD I^ee. 
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(2) BoundaiT betwem Low G«n>uai and High G«niiaa: Dünd-' 
dorf t« Frankf ort-<«i-th»Oder. 

(3) Bounduy between Upper German and Franatmian : Hagenau 
to the mouth of the Lech (east), thence to the aource of the Eger 
(northeaet). 

(4) Boundariee between the Franconiao dialecto: Two diagonala 
parallel to the line Lech-Eg» — one beg^ near Heilbnmn and eatda 
near Eisenach; the other croflaea the Rhme near Coblena. 

(6) Boimdaiy between Älemannian and Bavarian :_the river Leob. 

The relation between the political and linguistäc ge- 
(%raphy of Gemiany is approximately the following: 

Low Franconian compriaes Southern Holland, Northern 
Belgium, and the northem part of the Gennan Rhine 
Province; Aachen is south, DOaseldorf north of the dia- 
lect liae. 

To Low Saxon belong: Westphalia, Hanover, Olden- 
burg, Schleswig-Holstein, Brunswick, and the northem 
part of the PruBsian province of Saxony ; the rest of Prufläa 
is East BUbian or East Middle Gennan. 

The East Middle German territory contains most 6f 
Thuringia, the southem part of the province of Saxony, 
the kingdom of Saxony, Silesia, Southem Brandenburg, 
and the Gemmn part of Posen. 

The principal cities of Middle Franconia are Coli^ne 
(Ripuarian) and Trier (Moselle Franconian); tberefore, 
Middle Franconian is essentially the dialect of the Rhine 
Province. 

Rhenieh Franconian is spoken in German Lorrüne, the 
Bavarian Palatinate, Northem Baden, and Heeüa; its 
principal cities are Mainz, Frankfort, Worms, Speier, 
Heidelberg. 

East Franconian, with the cities of Würzbuig and Bam- 
berg, comprises chieäy the north of Württemberg and 
Bavaria. 

Swabian ia the dialect of most of Southem Wurttembraf;, 
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tc^ether with the southeast of Bavaria (around Stuttgart, 
Ulm, Äugsbui^) ; AlenmnniaD is spokea in Aleace, Soutliem 
Baden and the utmost south of Württemberg, in German 
Switzerland and the Austrian province of Vorarlbei^. 

Bavarian is spoken in the greater part of Bavaria (with 
Nurembei^ Regenabuig, Munich), and in the German 
part of Austria with the exception of Northern Bohcania, 
Moravia, and Silesia, which are Esst Middle GermfUL 

While these delineations are by no means accurate, 
therjr may be helpf ul f or the b^;inner in Geiman lin* 



7. The Pariods o( flie G«tman lAignage. Since the 
High German group of dialecta became tfae literary 
Standard from early times, it is cuatomary to designate 
the general develcpment of the Germas language ao- 
cording to the atages of High German. We distinguifih: 

Old High German, from about 750 to 1100; 
' Middle H^ German, from 1100 to 1500; 

New High German, from 1500 to the present time. 

The abbreriations used in this book are: OHG., MHG., 
NHG. — Of oourse, an Old Low German or Old Saxon, 
Middle Ijow German, and New Low German period can 
likewiae be distinguished. 

Tbe most charac te riatic d ifFerence betw een OHG. and 
Mfe tij |r~conMBts Tn~tbe weä^en in^ of'tEe~vowel s ofu nae- 
cented ayllablea to [a]; compare OHG. infinitives like ne- 
man, aalbön, /ta&Sn, with MHG. nemen, 8aß>en, haben. 
The trans i tion from MHG. to NHG. is marked chiefly 
fe y . ^e'^phthonafiaation of MHG."i, ti, iu (=fl) and the 
monophthonpzstion of MHG. m ( = [i a]),. «c, üe to ^ 
J"|]i [y'I; compare MHG. min, hüs, livte, biegen, gvot, 
gOeU: I7HG. mein, Hau», Leute, biegen, gut, QiUe. 
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8. Tlis Old High Gennan Period. It is cert^ that 
before their Christianization the Gennaiis possesBed a 
considerable literature, chiefiy of epic character, whicb, 
however, was tranamitted by word of moutb only. The 
Germanic aiphabet, the Rttm^, was not used for literary 
purposes. For this reason, very few remnants of the lit- 
erature of that time have come down to us; tbe most im- 
portant poetical work which is based on national sources 
18 the tHidätrandaUei, probably a fragment of Bome lai^er 
epic, composed in a iaiBk>4lMl«ct containing botii Low 
Gennan and High Genuan forma (see Specimen Text II). 
— Charlem^pe had caused a collection of German 
epic poems to be made, but his sod, LouiB the Pious, is 
Baid to have destroyed them od account of their pagan 
character. — Most of the Old Hi^ Gennan literature 
that is preserved consists of tnariMMmi or paraphraaes 
of the New Testament and other HÜpoua variM; the 
Qa^Ml J uiMUBj {Bmmg^imritarmmmi of tbe monk 

(H/M ^ TTiii'hh iriiii) <8wiik Bhanwii ¥ iiiiiiuiO. da- 

ting from the ninth Century, and the numerous pbiloso- 
phical and religious prose works of the Taonk jiotker, .w ho 
lived in the monastery of St. Gaul (in High Älemannifm 
territory) in the eleventh Century, are the most important 
works of this class. Of secular works, aaide from the 
Hildebrandslied, the lAtdwigslied (RheniBh Franconian) 
is to be mentioned, wluch celebrates the victory of the 
West Franconian king Louis III. over the Normans, st 
Saucourt,. in 881. 

Low German (Saxon) contributes in this period a 
Gospel Harmony in the Old Germanic alliterating verse 
(SUÄrHm), in which also the Hildebrandslied is composed: 
the Reliand ('Saviour')- 

The Old High German literature does jiot repreaent a 
ijnifam lai^t^te. Every Uterary document is written m 
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the specific dialect of its author. StUI, the lai^uage of 
the Carolii^ian court, the Rhenish Franconian, began to 
exert a standardizing influence. In the ninth oentury, 
the name Franäseus (Franconian) is used more or less 
synonymousiy with Theodim is { = deutsch) — see S, Note, 
• — 'Germania' ia translated by Francöno lant (Otfrid), 
and^iot until the year 1000 does lingva Francisca denote 
French in contrast to Germanjthe Unaua Theodieca. — 
For the putposes of historical grammar, however, OHG. 
words are usually quoted in their Bast Franconian form 
which is represented cbieäy by the so-called Taftän, a 
goBpel harmony in prose that was written in the monas- 
tery of Fulda \n the ninth centuiy; the reason for this ia 
the fact tiiat Eaet Fran conian which is preeminently the 
language of the Elast Middle German colonization, can 
be coDsid^«d the princip^ souice of the NHG. language. 

9. The Middle Eigh Gennan Peiiod. Two f orces con- 
tributed to a rejuvenation of German literature at the 
beginning of the MHG. period : the influence of French and 
Provengal, to a minor extent also Italian literature, due, 
to an extent, to the close contact between German and 
French cbivalry durii^ the Crusades; and an awakening 
of German national feeling, fostered especially by the 
Tille of the briUiant Hohensta ufen dynasty (1137-1252). 
Most of 'court epic' and the^^coufTtyric ' of this first 
cUssical period of German literature Stands under French 
influence at least in regard to its sources fmd motifs, but 
to an extent also in its form and spirit. Heinrich von 
Veldeke in his Eneü, Hartman von Aue in his Eree, Iwein, 
Gregoriua and Arme Heinrich, Gottfried von Straßburg 
in his THstan und Isolde (ollow French modeis, and 
lyric poets like Dietmar von Aistf Friedrich von Hausen, 
Beinmar von Hagenau ehow strong Bomance influence. 
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Wolifram von EacheiAadi'a Pamval, and WaÜher von der 
Voi/elweide'a lyric poetiy are independent at least in Bpirit; 
and tbe great 'national Bpics' — i^Tzbelunj/enfied, Gvdrun, 
etc. — grow out of German traditioD in contenta, B^nrit 
and form. 

During the greater pari of the nineteenth centtuy it waa 
an ardently discussed question among philologists, whether 
there existed, durii^ the MHG. period, anything like a 
'Standard language' — a mUtelhoehdeutsche Schriftsprache. 
At present, the following facts are more ot lesB generally 
agreed upon: A real 'Standard' ot MHG....did not erist ; 
but several factora were favorable to the avoidance of 
the most etriking dialect peculiarities in the werke of the 
best MHG. poets: their wayfaiing from court to court; 
the literaiy enthuaiaem of the Hohenstaufen in SwBr 
bia, the Babenbei^er in Austria, and the Landgraves of 
Thuringia, which caused literary centers of equal impoi^ 
tance to develop in thoBe parts of Gennany; and, finally, 
the mutual iuäuence of the poets upon each other. So 
it occurred that Swabian poets avoided loi^ Towels in 
endings (e.g., tagä 'days')) which th^ dialecta had re- 
t^ed to a certain extent; Bavariana avoided the dual 
forms ÖS, enk, which their dialect uses instead of Üie plural 
fonns of the pronoun of the second person; the Austrian 
dialect diphthongized l, ü, tu since the twelfth Century (7), 
but Austriim poeta like Walther von der Vi^elweide use 
the older fonns min, hü», livte (instead of haus, mein, 
leitte) in their poems. 

10. The ITew Si^ Gentun Period is characteröed by 
the rise of a well-defined Standard language which, in its 
b^iniüngs, goes back to the last centuries of the MHG. 
period. At the end (tf the Gennanic migrations, the old 
territory of the West- and East-Germanic tribes, between 
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Elbe and Vistula, had been vacsted and had graduaUy 
been settled by Slavic tribee (5). Since the rule of the 
Saxon dynasty (919-1(04), lai^ portions had been 
recovered by conquest and colonization. In these co- 
lonial distiicts dialects of settlers from different parte of 
Germaoy mingled; this led to a certain leveüng of the 
language, altho the principal chatacteriBtica of eaeh co- 
lonial dietrict corresponded in the main to the adjacent 
dialects. Therefore, the East Genuas colonies (Bohemia, 
new Sazony, etc.) were especially favorable to the de- 
velopment of a standiud language. 

Another factor which tended towards unifonuity was 
found in the administrative activities of goverumeut 
Offices, especially the Imperial Chancellery. Under 
Charlemagne, imperial documente had been issued in 
Gennan, but under his succeesors in Germany Latin was 
nsed exclusively, until Louis the Bavarian, in 1329, re- 
introduced the use of German. His successor, Charles IV., 
of the house of Luxemburg, establisht his court at Pragüe, , 
the capital of Bohemia, and in 1348, the year after he had \ 
ascended the throne, founded the first German univer- 
sity in that city. These facta are cbaracteristic: A tradi- 
täon of German imperial documents, started by Charles' 
predecessor; a Middle Franconian ruler; a chancellery 
in colonial territory, with a chiefly Franco-BaTarian po- 
pulation; and a university that attracted teachers and 
students from all parts of Germany. The large corre- 
spondence of the Imperial Chancellery with govemment 
Offices tbruout the empire, especially with the courts 
of Meissen (in new Saxony) and Vienna — the son-in-law 
of Charles IV., Rudolph, of the house of Habsburg, re- . 
nded in Vienna, where he founded the second Gennan ', 
university in 1365 — created a considerable unifonnily of 
official writings, resultii^ in a compromise between Upper 
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Gennan and Middle Germau peculiarities. For instance, 
it is characteristic for this begiiming standardization of 
the languf^ that the Imperial CbancelleTy in Pr^ue 
uaee the diphthongs et, au, eu, which are of southeastem 
(Auetrian) origin, instead of the Middle Gennan monoph- 
thonga I, ü, iu, but the Middle Gennan monophthongs ö, ü 
instead of the South Gennan dipthonga uo, üe (compare 
7 and 37). 

I The invention of printing — the first book was printed 
' at Münz aroimd 1450 — was exceedingly favorable to l^e 
Btandu^ation of the Ifu^uage, since the great printing 
establishments in the different parte of Gennany (chie&y, 
however, in South Gennany) endeavored to attain a 
certain degree of unifonnity. 

But the greateat influence for the development of 
atandard Gennan lay in the appearance of Luther and 
the Refonnation. Luther did not create the New High 
Gennan language; he aaya himaelf (aee Specimen Text IV) 
that he ia uatng the language of the Saxou Electorate, i.e., 
the product of the combination of the colonial dialecta of 
Saxony, Gennan Bohemia and Äustria, as it appeared in 
the official iai^uage of the Saxon Cbanceltery. But he 
greatly enriched this lai^uage, which followed, on general 
lines, the Standards that had been aet by the Imperial 
Chancelleries of Prague (1347-1437) and Vienna (ünce 
1438). He describes how he and hia frieud Melanchthon 
would often aearch for weeka to find one Single word; 
eapecially the tranalation of the book of Job cauaed 
him great difGculties on account of the lai^ number of 
expressions from daily life contüned iu it. He states 
that he aometimea could not transtate more than one lihe 
in a whole day. — Luther waa not the fiist to translate 
the Bible into German. Not less tiiao nineteen High 
German and five Low German traoslations had appeared 
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before Iiim; hia great mmt, from the lii^uistic point of 
view, lies in the fact tbat be introduced the common 
people ioto cburcb admlnistration and induced tbem to 
read the Bible in Germw). Anotber potent factor in tbe 
spread of tbiB Standard langu^e were bis oburcb hymne, 
bis letters, and bis polemic writii^s. Tbe immense in- 
crease in the number of German books, as an immediate 
consequence of the Reformation, may be seen from the 
following figures: From the invention of printing, about 
1450, to 1518, from 50 to 100 books were printed annu- 
allf ; in 1519, the number amounted to 250; 1524, to 
nearly one thousand; between 1524 and 1584, tbe printer 
Hans Luft in Wittoiberg alone sold more tbaii one huudied 
thousand Bibles. 

The language of Luther spread veiy rapidly punllel 
with tbe Reformaüon, so tbat it was adopted first in tbe 
Protestant parte of Gennany, chieäy in the north, wbile 
Catholic Southern Gennany and Calvinic Switserland 
resisted ite epread much loi^^. During the seventeenth 
Century, German granunarians contributed greatly to the 
general recognition of the new Standard, and the clas- 
ücal literature of the eigbteenth Century completed the 
work of tbe artistic perfection of the New High German 
lai^age. 

German differs in a cbaracteriatic way from all othet 
European Iai^:uageB. Ei^Ush, for instance, is essentially 
the dialect of London ; French, the dialect of Pfuia ; Italian, 
tbat of ToBcany; Spanish, the dialect of Madrid. German, 
however, is not a continuation and development of any 
ün^e German dialect, but a compromise between a laige 
number of them, based on the administrative centraliza- 
tion of newiy recovered colonial soil, extended by the 
Spiritual awt^ening of the Reformation, and crowned by 
the rise of a great liteiature. It is a pecuUar tum in the 
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deetinies of the Gennan nation that its political and cul- 
toial misery began with the abandonment of the old Ger- 
manic home, east of the ESbe, and Bouth <Ä the Baltic, 
and ended with its partial recomy Uiru the dukee of 
Saxony and the rulers of the bouse of Hohencollern: in 
the same w^y, Gemuui lingui^c unity had been lost 
af ter the migration period, was reeetabliaht thm East- 
Gennan colonisation and the spiritual and cultural re- 
av^ening (^ the Gennan nation, and is being com- 
pleted in our days, at a time when tbe politäcal center of 
the GemuiDB haa retunied to tbe place where Boman 
historiana had found it at the b^inning of the Christian 
era — to Old Saononic bchI, in pieseni Brandenburg. 
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II. INTERIIAL HISTORT 
A. THE DEVELOPimilT OF SOtTRDSi 

11. Fhonetic Law and Analogj. Languages never are 
at a standstill; they develop continually, either thru 
certain chfmges going oq with certun souuds, or thru 
the mutual inäuence of grammatical forma or whole 
words upon each other. In the first case, we Bpeak of 
phonetic chfu^es brought about by pkondiic lawt. In the 
second case, we speak of analogy. 

For instance: An Indo-European p, preeerved as such 
in most Indo-European lai^ages, is repreeeuted by / in 
Gennanic words: Lat. pofer, Gk. pater, Sanscrit pitar — 
but Gothic fadar, EngUsh father, Gennan Fater=[fartar]. 
Such a correspondence of sounds eatablishes a 'phonetic 
law' (Xxiutgesetz), which is expressed like this: Indo- 
Euiopean p becomes / in Gennanic, or, as a fonnula: 
IE. p > Qc. /. Ä jibPQgMc laisJs-the.scifiQ^c Statement 
of the.Jacll.that, at a certun time, and in & certainTah-// ' 
— 8USfi?L^_Sy.^'l sound underwent a definit^change in aJl 
wordaJSn wMch it occuired under like conditions. In this 
sense,' we are entitled to say that phonetic laws do not 
admit of any exceptione. IE. p MUST become/in Ger- 
manic wherever it is tound, unless this law is counteracted 
by some other law. A phonetic law is either spontaneoM, 
or it is caused hT^aasimüation. In the first case, the 
tiansition is caused by some iüherent tendeney of the lan- 
gUE^ (see 12 and I, 51), in the second case it is due to 
the influence of the surrounding sounds (I, 53). lE^ g, 
* {ff Pktmology — see 1, 1. 
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as preserved in Lat. gelidtta, changes to Gc. X:, aa is aeen 
in Bi^. cold, Ger. kaü — this is spontAneous latinrntion, 
caused by intenüve expiration (13, 2). But when we 
find that the past participle of tbe Lat. VBrb rego 'ruie' 
is rectus, instead of *regttis (an ssterisk before a word 
indicates that it ia not actually found in thia form, but 
theoretically reconstructed), we know that this chai^e 
was merely due to the fact that g in this form was 
followed by voicelesa t. 

An instance of an&logy is the following : In older German, 
the preterit of the verb sinken was sang in the üngular, 
but Bungen in the plural (compare : Wie die Alten sungen, ao 
ewitachem die Jwigen). When in Modem Geiman the 
form sangen was substituted, the reason was not any 
phonetic law that establiaht a chaj^ of u to a, but a 
tendency to level the siogular and plural forma of verbs, as 
far as the stema are concemed. Ttiis ia inter nal analogy: 
the influence came from aome other form öf the same 
word. On the other hfmd, we speak of extemtU analogy 
when a word is influenced by the form' 'öf~bt'her wordsT 
E.g., in OHG. the word harui had the plural kmdi, which 
developt into NHG. Hände; but the plural of naht 
'night' was noAf; the NHG. plural Nächte did not arise 
thru any phonetic law, but thru ao imitation of the 
plural Hände (compare Öl, B). 

Vt. Phcmetic Tendendes. Phonetic laws are not ar- 
bitrary producta of chance. The chai^e from p to /, or 
from gtok, mentioned above, was caused by an inherent 
dispoaition of the languE^e, that is, by certain habits of 
articulation on the part of the apeakera. We call these 
habits phonetic tendenciea (I, 51). — At a time when the 
Indo-EuTopeans had not yet separated into widely dif- 
ferent tribes, i.e., before the emigration from their original 
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home had assumed considerable dimensions, their phonetio 
tendencies were, generally speaking, uniform. But when- 
ever Indo-European tiibes emigrated, they mlngled with 
people speaking differeDt languages, whose pbonetic 
tendencies differed from their own. The old habits ceased 
in part, and in part they continued; but ander the influ- 
ence of the non-Indo-European elements of the new 
homes, new habita developt, and the result was an un- 
conscious compromise between the Indo-European and the 
aboriginal population of the new home. The new habits 
of Speech created new phonetic laws, and in this way the 
different Indo-European languages gradutüly div^'ged 
to such an extent, that at present, without philolo^cal 
tnuning, their relationahip can hardly be recognized 
(compare 1 and 3). 

With those Indo-Europeans who remained in the old 
home, namely, the Crermanio peoples, the oid phonetio 
tendencies continued and led to a remiu'kably uniform 
development along definite lines. 

13. Strengthening and Weakening of Articalation. 
Theoreticaüy, the number of phonetic tendencies is un- 
limited. But in practise they can roughly be classed 
under two heads: Strengthening and weakening of articu- 
J&lifiJL_,.The fundamental difterence between these two 
directions of phonetic changes is indubitable. Never- 
theleas, it is not always possible to class a given sound 
change under either principle with absolute certainty. 
The Chief reason for this is, that with most articulations 
there are two opposing factors counteracting and bal- 
ancing each other, n^nely, the force of expiration and 
the tenaioD of the articulation musciea (Ups, tot^ue, 
and, under certain circumstances, the vocal chords). 
Instances will make this clear: 
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(1) Conditions are umplest in the caae of voicdesa 
ttops (p, I, k). 

(a) If Üie foTce of expiration is inereaeed, the muacle 
tenraOQ, too, will increase to a certfüu degree, and a»- 
pirated stops (I, 11) will ensue. But the force of expira- 
tion may [reach a degree at which the muBclee of the 
lipa or tongue can no loi^er redst it: the occlusion is 
forced open, and the reeult will be an affricate* (pf, ts, 
lex), or avoiceleea Spirant if,p, x)', thia is the eaae, e.g., 
when IE. p, l, k become f,P, x in the Germanic languf^es 
(see 22, 1). 

NoTs. In tbeorjr, bat not in fact — at leaat, not in the case at 
the Germanio languageB — this change could alao be explamed aa a 
weakening of the reeistance of the inuflolee agunat a nono^ «y- 
presBure; but the fact that we find with it oth^ cont«roporaneaua 
lii^piietii! conditiona which definitely sbow an increatdng energy tA 
articulatioa precludes thia Interpretation. For it ig by no means to 
be asBumed that Üie aame kmguaee, at the aame time and undor 
aimilar conditions, might ahow both weakened and atrengthened 
aiticulation. — In gmwal, it may be- said that crf the two factors 
the intcmnty of expiration ia Ute primary, the muscle teusion the 
aecondaiy one. 

(b) If the force of expiration decreaaea, tfae vocal chords 
dose, and the sounds become voiced: b,d,g — pronounced 
with relatively relaxt muscles, as is always the case with 
voiced stops; compare the change from Lat. amatum 
'loved' to amado — amaSo, and even amao in Spanish 
(at first, the decrease of expiration permite the change 
from tto d; then, relaxation of the muscles of the toi^pie 
cauaes the change from <f to d*, and, at last, the complete 
dropping of the consonant). 

(2) In the case of voiced stops, the force of expiration 
is mach smaller to begin with, and therefore it is ohTioua 

■ ASricatee are ctmtbinfttione of a stop and a qürant cf the sune 
place of articulation. 
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that the articulating muscles can vithstand the ^r-pres- 
sure aa loi^ as the glottU remüns nearly cloeed, i.e., as 
long as the sounds are voiced. An increanng air-presaure 
will force the glotläs open, thus chao^ng the voiced 
stops to voiceless lenes (I, 11); these, in tum, may 
become fortes — aspirates — voiceless spirants (or affri- 
cat«B) if the force of expiration and the correspond- 
ing muacle tenaion continue to increase. — But if the 
muacle tension deereaaea while the expiratjon renuüna 
nonnal, voiced epirants [v, S, y] mll result, as is seen 
in the developmeot from amado to anuäSo, mentioned 
above. 

(3) Voiceless spirants present a difficult ptoblem. 
Obviously, inereased articulation need not necessarily 
have any effect at all, since the breath can escape without 
considerable obstniction. In fact, in many cases they 
remaiu unchanged, as is seen in Gennanic /, Xi » uoder 
certain conditions. That part of the articulating muscles 
which is most inert, namely, the muscles of the back of 
the toi^e, is apt to give way to the pressure of expira- 
tion, Bo that X ™&y change to A, or even disappear (com- ' 
pare Genuan hoch — der höckate: höher). — The change 
from P to t in Scandinavian (Eng. think: Swed. tänka) is 
due to a slight decrease of the expiration. — In a number 
of cases, voiceless spirants become voiced. This develop- 
ment of {f , p, x, s] to [v, H, t, z] may be due to an unusual 
tension of the vocal chords (especially in the neighbor- 
hood of voiced sounds), strong enough to overcome even 
a high degree of expiratory force. But in general it is 
safer to interpret this chai^;e as a weakening of articula- 
tion — a lessened force of expiration permitting the clo- 
Bure of the glottis; this is all the more probable since this 
Bound transitioD occurs very frequently in languages of 
Httle energy of articulation — especially the change of 8 
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to z. — In certftin cflses, conditions are so complicated 
that, at thiB time, a definite answer seems bardly poa- 
sible. 

(4) WHle vmced spiravts, too, may ßhow a twofold 
development, the explanation \s simple in either case. 
Increased expiration leads to voiceless spirants, the glottis 
being forced open, as in (2), while increased muscle ten- 
sion, under normal conditions of expiration, changes tbem 
to voiced stops. DifFerent conditions lead to different 
reBults, bat the Interpretation presents no difSculties. 

(5) lÄquida and A^osob are not subject to any changes 
of great importance, except that weakened articulation 
is apt to increase their vocalic (sonorous) quality — in 
some cases to such an extent that they become real vowels 
(compare especially the treatment of r in English: in a 
Word like «vr, it is either decidely vocaUc, or even a vowel 
proper). 

(6) Vowdi are open sounds, and, therefore, the muscle 
tension is the only factor to be conridered (the expira- 
tion being unMcdered in the oral cavity, increased ex- 
piration will not materially aSect the articulation); 
generaUy, the. Position of the tongue is the primary, the 
activity of the Ups and the angle of the jaws the second« 
ary factor. 

(a) Incmaed artic ulation ^ther caufiea the tongue to 
be nüsed (thru ^eater muscle ten^on), or the lipe to be 
widened or rounded and the jaw to be lowered. Special 
conditions may decide for one or the other of these 
alternatives. In this way, [at] may chai^ to [oi, ui] in 
consequence of a gradual rising of the tongue (connected 
with the habitual li j>-rounding) ; open [ei] might either 
become close [ei], the toi^e being raised, or, thru a 
widening of the jaw angle and a more and more energetic 
opening of tbe Ups, it may change to [lei — ai — ai]. 
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Thua, the probable direction of vowel changes Ihm iu- 
creased articulation is this: 



(6) Decreaaed articulation must obvioUBly lead to the 
opposite results, as f ar as it entails any change at all: [oj 
chaog^to [a], [u] to [o], and in extreme cases all vowels 
may rafolt in the most decided relaxation, aamely, the 
habitual position of the tongue when at rest ('baais of 
articulation,' in the narrower sense of the word), the 
slurred vowel [a]. 

Merely aa a mnemotechnic help, it may be noted that 
in the great majority of cases of actual occuTrence, in- 
creased articulation leads to a vowel of lower pitch, de- 
creased articulation to a vowel of higher pitch; thus 
the direction of change thru strengthening ia: e — le — a 
— o — u, while changes thru weakening show the eeries 
u — o — a. 

HoTB. Since the baaic_i«m iciple o f Towel change ia muacle ten- 
.ailip, while the primary.eauae"jpi_oonBo nant chai^j ee is inOTeaae or 
decrease gf th« eicpiration, it b not surprising tlut languagee fre- 
quently "Öiow a t«ndency towardsweakenrng of consonimts, but 
strengthening of vowela. This doea not in any way contradiot tlie 
principle etated in (1) Not«, that contemporaneous Btrengthening 
and weakming in the Batne tanguage is not to be asaumed. 
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Bbüoiuhn, Kvne MrurfMcAmds QramnuOik der idg. Spradim, IBOL 
OiiBTBL, Ledurt» on tlie Science of Language, 1901. 
DsiarOcx, Eitdeäwng in daa iStudttim der idg. Sjiraehen, ', 1906. 
BtooKTOU), The Studj/ «^ Lcmguage, 1014. 

14. The bkdo-Guropeon Language. Since tJ^ ort of 
vritii^ was not known to the Indo-Europeans before tlidr 
Separation, their common language has not been preaerved 
to ufi in any documente whatsoever. Still, thru a sy»- 
tematic comparison of the individual Indo-European 
tangu^es, comparative philology has succeeded in recon- 
Btructing to a considerable extent, and with a reasonable 
degree of certainty the origmal sounds and forms of the 
parent tongue. Strictiy gpeaking, a 'reconstructed' lan- 
guage form like *kmi^ ' one hundied ' means neither more 
nor less thaii a formula denotii^ some undefined soimd 
Gombination that resulted in Lat. centum, Gk. (he)kaUht, 
Ger. hund(eH), etc., but as a matter of fact, in most cases 
auch worda are certainly not far from the actual fonns 
used by the ancient Indo-Europeans. — The Mgn of an 
asterisk before the word ig used to indicate that we 
are dealing with a reconatnicted form. 

TTufortuiifttely, there exiate a great deal of ctmfusion in the w^ 
et transcription; undoubtedly, it would be be«rt to agree on some 
Euch ^j'stem as that of the International Elionetic Association, but 
BS long as philolc^iatH as yet have not come to auch an agreement, 
it ia better to use it only ae a subsidiary means of explanation in 
certain cases, and in general to accept, Üio in a slightly simpli- 
fied form, the System in ose in the majrarity fA Standard work^ 
espeoially in Brugmann'a Grundrias der vtrffiekhenden Orammatäi 
der indogermanisdten Sprachen. 

100 
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IS. The lodo-European Consonants. Acoording to 
the results of phiIo!(^caI reconstruction, the Icdo^Euro- 
pean language before its breaking up into dialects poe- 
sessed very few Bpiraats (probably only a and z, and 
possibly 3 and w), the nasale m, n, q, the liquids I, r, 
and a comparatively large number of stopa. 

According to the place of ariicuUUion, the STOPS were 
front, middle and back stops, i.e., labiak, dentals, and 
Velare (palato-velars) ; compare dii^ram on page 102. 

Accordii^ to the kinda of articulaHon, they were stroi^ 
(v oiceleaa fort es — either aspirated or unaspirated), 
TniHr^^p (jmmmH aHpjnttM- a glottal Spirant followed the 
explosive), or Heak-Cfflyced lenes). — The strong etopa , 
p. t, k. are generally tenoed tenuea, the middle atopa, hh, 
dh, gh, wydtae a sptr otae , the weak stopa, h, d, g, mediae. 

Nora. "Vdan are Boonds thst nie articulated at or near Üie 
dmding line between luird and soft palate" (I>30- — Forthe term 
guttuHÜa, see 1, 31, Note. 

"nie differenc« betweoi ki^ ka-, feu-aounds (I, 31) aeatm to have 
(msted to a marked degKe in primitive Indo-EhiropeaD; originaDy, 
it VHS almoet certoinly due to the inäusDce of the following eound 
(eepeciBlly vowd), but in historical timee analogy and other äi- 
oomstancefl have frequently changed conditions to euch an extcot 
tbat a ki-«mmd, for inat&nce, may alao be foimd before an a, a ku- 
sotmd befra« an t, etc. Thenifore, comparative philology recognues 
three mÜMÜTiHions i^ 'gutturale*: paialals — pronounced at the 
front pttlate, and transcribed by £, g^h 9/ »eliirt, pronounced at tba 
dividing line (tf the hard and the aof t palate, and tianseribed by q, 
gh, gi'the ifcu-eoundB had the peculiarity that their articulation was 
^>t to be aocompanied by a Bmuttaneous lip-rounding, so common 
vith articulations of Üie back of the tongue (compare I, 41). They 
leaembled En[^. qu, Ital. ffu, but the tongue and lip articulation ' 
took place at the same üme. They are called labio-vdan and traiH 
0mbed by gS, güA, gfl. — The standaid transcription of Brug- 
mann's GrUTtdriaa reserm the signs k, gh, g for those numaous 
casee where it is not eertain to which of the three groupe a 'gut- 
tural' bdoDgs. Howem, on occount of the special oonditknu 
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explamed in the foUowing pantgn^ili, it is more adTisable fm- tbe 
purpoees of an elementary introduction into Gamanic phonology 
to uee k, gh, g for palatals and veiare indiacriminately, and g, gA, g 
for labio-velars; only wEiwe q>ecial conditiona require it, palatäl 
pronunciation mB,y be indicatod b; Qie lagns uaed in the diagram. 
Drang Brugmann'e f^bola, tiie IE. 8t<^ can be arranged as 






- = fc ^^^ 




IS. Centum and Satem Langiiages. InthediffereutlE. 
languages, the three groupe of 'gutturals' show s different 
development. In tbe eastem branches — Indo-Iranian, 
ATtneman, Älbanian, and Balto-Slavic — tbe asGÖmila- 
tion to tbe following vowel seems to have been especially 
marked; in prebistoric timea, a decrease in muscle ten- 
äon caused rill formation, and sibilants [$, 3, s, s] resulted: 
tbe IE. Word for '100,' *£mldm('mth'palatal' A;),developt 
to yMm in Sanscrit, mtam in Ävestan, safo in Slavic, ^imtas 
in Lithuanian, etc.; but it is cenium {=kentum) in Latin, 
{he)katdn in Greek, kU in Iriah. Accepting Ävest^ and 
Latin as cbaracteristic representatives, we commonly 
tenn tbe eastem group Saiem Ixmguages, tbe westem, 
Cenium Lanffuages. — In later, bistorical times, a simi- 
lar process can be observed in most centum languages 
too — compare tbe cbange from Lat. cenium to Freoch 
cenf=[sa], but purely Germanic lai^uages are practi- 
cally exempt from sucb aound transitions. 

On tbe otber band, tbe centum langu^es, in their 
earlier periods, rather accentuate the labializing tendency 
of tbe labio-velarB: the labial element develops, under 
certEÜn circumstances, into an independent sound, and 
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sometimes the velar element is lost altc^ther. Com- 
pare Latin quod (Sanscrit ka-), Eng. what=Hmot], Ger. 
^eas. — Here, too, the Romance tongues gradually fall in 
line vith the satem tai^u^es, as is shown in the transition 
from Lat. quod to French que= [ka]. 

Philology expresses the divergent tendencies of the 
palato-velars in the eaatem and westem groupe of the 
Indo-EuTopeim languages by the Statement that the velars 
and labio-velfu« fall together in the eaatem, the palatals 
and yelars in the westem group, so tiiat,~aa a matter of 
fact, each of the two branches possesses two, not thiee 
kinds of these sounds: 



Indo-European: 


i 


k 1 q 


Satem Group: 


s,» 


k 


Centum Group: 


k 1 Q'^ 1 



Oethoff callfl the three kinds of palato-velar tenuee the AdboUn-Jb, 
kwj)6»-k, aad p6teroa-k, r^erring to the Greek worda meaning 'one 
hundred,' 'fruit,' 'idiich,' iridch contain thoee three sounds (IE. 
*£nUtfm, *hrp6», •fldtonw). 

Examples, Only one instonce — represented by aev- 
eral Ifiaguages — is given for each consonant; no in- 
stances are given for the spirants, liquida and nasals, 
because theu- chai^es in the individual languages are 
not sufficiently characteristic for the purposes of this 
book. Where a aound does not exactly coireBpond to 
the IE. sound in question, because it was changed thrij 
a phonetic law of the respective lai^uage, the word is 
given in parecthesis. 

IE. p, t, i, k, q. 

" •paf^, Lat. pater, Gk. pat^, Sc. piUb^, 'father,' 
" *tr0iea, Lat. trSa, Gk. treia, Sc trayas, 'three.' 
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IE. *i^tem, Lat. cenfum, Gk. -kat^, Sc. (^fdam), 'him- 

dred.' 
" *teuk-, Lat. lux, Gk. teufeSs, Sc. rflfco«, 'light,' 'white.' 
" •qo-, Lat. juod 'what,' Gk. (pmi 'wliere'), Sc. (kos 

'who')- 
IE. bh, db, gh, gh, gfa. 

" *blicr-, Lat. (fero), Gk. (phero), Sc. bharämi, 'bear/ 
" *dlUZt?uf8, Lat. ifümus), Gk. (tAi/??ute)^ Sc. dhäma«, 

'vapor,' 'apirit.' 
" •Öheim-, Lat. (Aiems), Gk. (iAeimin), 81. (aimo), 

'winter.* 
" *^iogHs, Lat. (A(»(ü), SL (gosU), 'enemy,' 'gtiest.' 
" *0iermo8, Lat. (Jorrma), Gk. (tAemufs), Sc. frAarma«, 

IE. b, d, g, g, g. 

" *(8)&Ib-, Lat. W)or, 'glide,' SI. slofr», 'weak.' 
" *d«)ö(u), Lat. d«ö, Gk. duö, Sc. diö, 'two.' 
" *Qetm-, Lat. frenu, Gk.(r(>nu, Aveat. (zannx), 'knee.' 
" *iugdm, Lat. iugum, Gk. zugön, Sc. ^ufram, 'yoke.' 
" *Ä^-i g«"»-) Lat, (eenio), Gk, (boirio), Sc. (gant-), 
'come,' 'walk.' 

17. The Indo-EuTOpean Vowels. In accentedgyllablca > 

Indo-European posseBsed chieSy tbe vowels g aa d o, 

long and ehort. The vowel a, & was comparatively rare. 

r X and u (f, ä) did not occur in accented syllables, but 

I appeared in nnacceated position as the representatives 

. of diphthongs (et, oi, eu, cm) that had lost their first ele- 

ments thru the lack of streas (compare 18). 

All accented vowels could be combined with 'diph- 
thot^al glides,' i.e., high vowels, liquids, or nasals stand- 
ji^ in the eame syllable; theoretically, this means the 
pofisibility of the following diphthongs (aside from com- 
binatioDS with the vow^ a): 
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ei, eu, d, er, em, en; Ü, 6u, H, Sr, Sm, Sn; 
oi, ov,, ol, or, om, on; öi, &u, öl, ör, öm, ön. 
H, eu, öi, Öu, etc., are called long diphÜumga. 

Ncmt. For the phonetic expUnatitm of the fact that compu&- 
tdve phjlology trests euch combinatioQs bb el, ol, er, or, in words like 
Mfen, gehoben, uaftn, geworfen, etc., aa diplithongs, see I, M, eaA. 

In unaccented Byllables, there occurred, in addition to 
i and u, the slurred vowel 8. In comparative philology, 
this ia deognated by ite Hebrew name 'shva.' This, too, 
could occur as the first element of diphthoags: et, 9U, &l, 
er, em, en. 

Exan^ea. — A. In accented syUablea: 
IE. «: Lat./erö, Gk. pMrÖ, Sc. ibhararm), OHG. 5crao, 
'bear.' 

" 6: " aemen, 'seed.' 

" 5: " odö, Gk. 6ktö, Sc. («S««), 'eight.' 

" Ö: " bös, Gk. bous, 'cattle,' OHG. fcuo< »fei. 

" fi: " aqua, 'water,' Goth. (äoa. 

" ä: " /röter, Gk. phrdtör, Sc. ftAnfaor-, 'brother.' 

lunocceTited ayUables: 
/IE, i: Lat. piacU, Ger. Fieck. 

indÜTio, 'lean,' Gk. k^iü, 'bed.' 
vuffum, Gk. zug&n, Sc. yv^m, 'yoke.' 
}" ü: " mÄa, Gk, müa. Sc, maj, 'mouse,' OHG. mfl«. 
" 8: " (pater),Gk. (poflr), Sc. {pt(dr-),'father.' 
Instances for diphthongs are given on page 107 f. 

18. Vovel Gradation (Ablaut). In very early Indo- 
European timee certain vowels, especially the two chief 
Towels of accented ^llables, « and o, were interchange- 
able to a certedn degree, Both are mid vowcIb, but ehe, 
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front vowel, o a back vowel (I, 39). The pronun(natioD 
of a front vowel represents a somewhat greater articulap 
ting energy of the toi^iue, than that of a back vowel, just 
as a dental represents greater eneigy than a velar; be- 
sides — and this is probably the factor of greater impor- 
tance, — front vowels are, for psychological reasons, 
generally proaounced with a greater tension of the voeal 
chords than back vowels, so that they constitute a more 
istense articulation in two respects. In a wider sense of 
the Word 'accent,' it could be said that syllables with a 
stronger accent should have front vowels, those with a 
weaker accent, back vowels. — As a matter of fact, we 
find thia to be true in Indo-£uropean to a conmderable 
extent, altho we cannot reconstruet such an early stt^ 
of the langu^e that the vowel distribution would seem 
to be carried thru consistently. In general, we can say 
that the vowel « (at least, in the roots of worda) still 
Stands out rather clearly as denotii^ a stronger pres- 
ent interest of the Speaker (being used especially in the 
present tense of verbs), while o indicates comparative 
indifference and is, therefore, preeminently used in verbal 
nouns (words that express conditions, quallties, etc.). 
Compare the following Greek words (the conditions are 
eapecially clear in Greek) : 

Ugö ' I speak,' lögos ' word ' ; dimö ' I build,' ddmoa ' house' ; 
lelpö 'I leave,' loipös 'left over'; sp^udö 'I hasten,' spovdi 
'haste'; aregö 'l help,' arögös 'helper'; Here 'goddess of 
seasons,' harä 'season.' 

This interchange between e and o (apparently ^so b^ 
tween a and o) is called quaiitaiwe vowd gradation (quali- 
taüv^ Ablaut, Abt&nung). 

Note. Indo-Buropean is by no meanB ÜietHily graup of languagea 
Üiat poeseesea Abl^nuTig. In Semitic languagee, conditioiu aie Binü- 
lar SB f ai aa the pc^chijogical and phonetic ptindple is concemed; 
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e.g., in Arabic, the vowel i in the middle of a vetbal root denoUe 
temporst}', the vowd u permanent condition: takira 'be is drunk,' 
kuuna 'he ia handsome.' 

Not only the quality, but also the qusntity of vowels 
was variable, just as it is variable to-day in the forms of 
the English and German article (see Note, page 108): 
Most roots have sbort vowels in what might be calied 
their 'normal fonns' (e.g., the common Infinitive fomiB of 
most verbs), but with some roots the long vowel is nor- 
mal. Both Short vowel roots and long vowel roots may u 
be subject to shortening when unstressed; in this case, 
a short vowel is dropt entirely (in the case of a diph- 
thong, the diphthoi^al glide remains), and a long vowel 
becomes 'shva.' — Under conditions of special stress, a 
sbort vowel may be lengthened. — Acceptii^ the vowel 
of the 'normal form' of a root as its 'normal grade,' its 
shortened form is calied ' reduced grade' (also 'zero grade,' 
in the caee of the complete disappearance of a short vowel), 
and its lei^hened form is calied the 'lengthened grade' 
— in German: Normalatvfe — Sekvm/ndsti^e, NuUat^fe — 
Dehnstufe. — This vowel interchange is calied quanüititive 
vowd jodatum (quanHtaÜver Ablaut, Ahstvfung). 

Examptes: 

Normal grade Reduced grade Lengthened grade 
A. Short vowel roots: 
e|o, ei|ol, eu|ou, el|ol, etc. i, n, \, etc. 6|fi, ei|fii, etc. 
Lat. tegö, 'I eover' 

tofffl, 'dress' tegida/tüe' 

Gk. kUptd, 'Isteal' 

klopös, 'thief' klöps,'tinei' 

Gk. IHpein, 'to be leaving' lipein, 'to leave' 
loipds, 'lettover' 
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Gk. ph^ugein, 'to be fleeii^' -phugein, 'to flee' 
Sc vdaiati^ 'he is tuming' vi[t&7vi-, 'tumed' 

B. Long vowel roots: 

C|d, (ä), ei|öi, ei|öl, etc. s, si, 9I, etc. No len^hened grade 
Gk. (di)d»mi,'Igive' Gk. dolos, 1^^ iE »(feM« * ven' 
Lat. ddnu?n, 'gift' Lat. daiti», J * * ' 

Gk. ili)tfami, '1 put' thetös, fr. IE. «tJAdlife 

(paet part.) 
Lat. fräter, 'brother' pater, 'father,* fr. IE. •pailr 

Nom. The interchangB between front aod back vowdB ß.o., 
bigh-pitch amd lov-pitch rowela) correaponda to difierent d^reea 
of intaeot oa the part of the Speaker, while the gradation ot 
vowd quaotity o xp ra eB ce difFerKit d^rees of qipeal to the person 
qwkffl to; in modern timee, a characteristic exanqile of the latter 
ia found in the pronundation of the German article, Tarying from 
lero to lengthened grade and expressing shadea of em[diaaiB &am an 
indifferent dement of granunatical form to a strong demonstrative: 
SteU die Blumen aiifn Titeh — auf dn TiacA ~-at^ dan Tüek — auf 
den TiKh — avSdln TUeh. 

From this point of vien, aa an expreemrai of mmtal attitude, 
Abtönung and Abttirfung might also be termed aubjeetim and dtgeo- 
tUm, OT internal and exterruü vowel gradation. 

The Bxsct functäon of the äiSenot vowel gradee in IE. timee can- 
not be detennined, but Uie foOowing are sonw of the chkf cat«- 
^gories: the e-grade appears primarily in the moei common type of 
the present tense: LBt.legO'I cover/Gk. I^'I speak'; theo-grad^ 
in many verbal nouns: Lat. {ojra'drees,'Gk. Idffoi'word'; thereduced 
grade, in certain typea of the presMit tense, and in owtain past 
teneee: Gk. {i)lipon 'I left,' Upelrt 'to leavo,' 'to go away"; the 
lo^^ened grade, in certain verbal nouns and pretecit types: IM. 
lifpUa 'tue,' t&ä '1 covered,' legi 'I (have) read.' 

Aa to the occurrence of vowel gradation in suflSxes (endings), see 
S3, S8. 

The Standard woik on 'Ablaut' i&: Hirt, Der indogemanbeka 
Ablaut, StrasHburg 1001. 

* im IE.*weTteU. 
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19. Indo-Europeaa Acceat The development of 
vowel gradatioD in ite qualitative aspect, being dependrat 
not OD Btress, but ob pitch, and certain other pheDomeua 
seem to indicate that in an exceedingly early period IE. 
accent was rather of a musical than of a dynamic character 
(I, 56, 57), i.e., that the element of pitch predominated 
over the element of strese. But it is lUcely that even be- 
fore the Separation into individual langu^es the stresa 
accent had güned the ascendency. 

At all events, it is certain that IE. accent was 'free,' i.e., 
either the root or the suffix (er prefix) or an ending of a 
Word could be stressed. Sanscrit, Greek, and several of 
the Slavic languages have preserved this original condi- 
tiontoaconsiderableextent. Compare:Gk.pal^,'father' 
(n<Hnin&tive sing.) — pairös (gen. sing.) — pdUr (voca- 
tive). — In consequence of the variations in stress, the 
root vowel (as also suffix vowels) may appear in different 
forma of quantitative gradation; compare Sc. vdrUUi, 'he 
ia tuming' — vrtänd-, 'tumed.' In this function, vowel 
gradation is an eepecially important factor in the develop-/ 
ment of the typical verb forms, particularly among th« 
Germanic langu^es. See 45, 46. 

The Standard work od IE. accent is: Hirt, Der indogermanitehe 
AktetU, StraBsburg I89S. 

SO. Indo-Enropean Quantity. Aaide from the self-evident dif- 
ference between short Aud long gylltibles, i.e., genersll^ epeaking, 
between Hyllablee with ahort vowels and syllablee with long vowda, 
Indo-European aJso poeeeesad eyllables of a quantity which we 
mi^t tenn 'overJong,' and vrhich, in addition to their extreme 
qu&ntity, had a peculiar accent quality ('double-pitch accent'). 
With reference lo their relative duration in titne units, we epeak of 
ajdlables of one, two or three 'rnn p«' nj thn B unita. Greek, Lithu- 
anian, and, to a certain exten{^Vedic SanBcrifrätain theae diatino- 
tione quite cleariy; Oredc uaea the circumflex accent (^) for thiee- 
taaw syllablee: pcUSr, nun. aing., patrSa, gen. pL 
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Second Cycle 
The Germanic Period 

W1UUNN8, Deutsche Grammatik, 1897 fi. 

SrBBiTBERa, Urgermanitche GrammaUk, 1001. 

liOBWB, Oermanüche SprackuiUtenschaft, ', 1911. 

DniTSR, Laiut- und Formetdehre dar edtgermanuehen Düüdde, 1900. 

Hbnbt, ComparaUve Qrammar qf En^ish cmd German, 18M. 

WwGHT, HUlorical German Grammar, 1908. 

31. The Gennanlc Language is that language or group 
of languages that was spoken by thoee ludo-Europeans 
who remained lougest in the West Baltic Basin (see 1, 2, 
3), at a time when the Slavic tribes had been fonned in 
the east, and the Celtic tribes were forming m the west 
and south. In Ui^iÜBtic science, the Germanic language 
as spoken by the Germanic people before tbeir £na! 
breaking up into tribes, is termed 'Pre-Germanic,' in 
translation of the German term urgemumisck. While 
not entirely correct logieally, this term deserves the 
preference, for the sake of convenience, over the 
more accurate, but cmnbersome transhktion 'Primitive 
Germanic.' 

It is impossible to detennine the datea of the 'Germttmc 
period' with anything Uke chronological accuracy, but 
we are probably not far from the tnith if we claim for it 
the last six or ten centnries of the Pre-Christian era. 
This would mean that the Separation between Germanic 
and Celtic took place somewhere between 600 and 1000 
B.c., while the formation of clearly distinct Germanic 
tribes began during the last Centimes b.c. 

Phonologically, the Pre-Germanic langu^e ig ctiai 



terized by the predominance of a remarkably unJ Tönn tend - 
enc y t owards the etrengthening of articulation in everjr 
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reapeet. We find fairly distinct traces of the same tend- 
ency prevaJling in Indo-European times and gradually 
disappearing, thru race mixture, wben Indo-Europeans 
settled amOQg non-Indo-European peoples. However, it 
was only during that indefinite period that we call the 
'Germanic time/ and only among the Germanic people, 
that these tcndencies were followed consietently and 
complet«ly. In principle, every sound of the IB. sound 
System (witb the exception of the liquids and naeals) 
went thru such a change as outlined in 13; at the com- 
pletion of this cycle, we are at the end of the Germanic 
period; this demarcation, however, must not be intei- 
preted too rigidly, but allowance should be made for a 
certain amount of overlapping. The complete change 
that the consonants, vowels, accent and quantity of the 
language had undergone, pointa in the direction of a 
greater concentration on the psychological Contents of 
the langu^e (the meaningB of words and sentences), and 
s relative weakening of the mere form elements. 

TSi. The Gennanic Consonant Sbift. In 1822, Jakob 
Grimm made the discovery that a systematic comparison 
of the most important Germanic consonants, with those 
of other Indo-European languages, disciosed a remarkably 
regulär process of sound transition which he called Laui- 
versckiebuTig; in English, this process is frequently termed 
Orimm'a Law. Aa far as the Gennanic period is coneemed, 
it consisted in the fact that each IE. stop followed the 
phyBiolo^^iJ_ direction indicated in 13, lo and 2, 

(1) The ströng stops became asporated, and finally 
changed to voiceless apirants: p, t, k'>f, p, x. 

(2) The middle stops, being voiced, but pronounced 

• Where there'are no special reasone to the contrary, the signs fc, 
g^fwillbeuaedfwall thnesoiesof IE. '^ttutsk.'— Cf. 15, Note. 
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with an over-nonual force of breath, chaoged in the same 
way: the muscie tension, being elight as is always tlie case 
with voiced sounds, wob overcome by the increased expira- 
tion, and bh, dh, gh became b, S, y (eee Note). 

(3) The weak stops became voicelees in accordance 
with 13, 2; b, d, g>p, t, k. 

NoTxa. (a) Step (1) and (2) msy hav« occuned at the sttme or 
uearly the same time; step (3) was consdderably later; the irtiole 
procees, in every ceee, probably began with worda of stroog empha- 
BiB and gradually extended over all worde contajning ■tbe reepectJTe 
Boimds; w orde that w e re habitually unaceented eeem to have been 
affected latc; this explains the fact that in the ol deet stagea of Ger- 
manic Janguagea (Runic Norae and Gothic) a few worda age to and 
tJhftt do not exhibit change (3): Gothic du 'to' and die-— Ger. zer- 
^ould be 'tu, 'H»- (cranpare Eng. to, Lat. dis-), but retained the 
original sounde on account of their unemphatic chanicter. Covor 
pare the treatment of final { in Middle Franconian, 33, 1. 

(b) Gennanic/ was originally bilabial (f, 17), but became labio- 
denti^ in consequence of an inclinaticm towards a aharp«, more 
distinct pnniunciation. 

(e) Gennanic x i" initial poaition becam e ftt,by reason of tbe 
relative inertness of the back of the tongue. Thi» change iook 
place during the firet centiuy A.D. 

(d) b is the i]sual philological dgn for the voiced bilabial qnraDt 
[e] (1, 17); for tbe voiced velar e^riraat [y], cranpare 1, 34. [1^ "1 

Examplea. (1) p, t, k>f, p, x- 
Lat. pecu 'cattle,' Eng. fee, Ger. Vieh. 
" (res 'three,' Eng. tkree, Goth, ^«s, 
" com« 'hom,' Eng. kom, Ger. Hom. 
" seguor 'follow,' Ger. seken (but: Gesicht) 'follow with 

the eyeß.' 
(2) bh, dh, gh>b, C, "V Oater b, d, g, aee 29). 
Lat./erff, Sc. bhdrämi 'carry,' Eng. bear. 
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L&t. meditis, Sc. mddhyaa 'middle,' Eng. mid, Goth. midjis. 
Gk. stefcAd 'step,' Ger, steigen, Goth. steigan (=[stiiTan]). 

(3) b, d, g>p, t, k. 
Lith. ftoM 'swamp': Eng. pod. 
Lat. decem 'ten': Goth. taihun, Eng. ten. 
" ager, Gk. agröa 'acre': Goth. akrs. 

Nora. Lat. / coiaes from IE. bh or dh, media) d from IE. dh, 
Gk. eh fiwD EE. (fA. 

The Student ahould collect a oomplete liet of all iostances of the ty' 
Gennanic consonant changes occurring in the Gothic Bpecimen text 
OD page 198, and in the coiTeep<mding pseesge of the Engliah goepel 
traaslation. 

jWlienever p, f, fc were preceded by ayoioeleaa s pirant 
(eitber ol d, i.e., directly preserved from IE., or new, 
i-e., deveiopt in the Gennanic consonant shift), they re- 
nuÜDed imchai^ed because the precedin^ spirant con- 
jtumed a compara tively lai^e forc e of expiration: Lat. 
steKo 'atar,' from *«ter?iia: Goth.^oimö, Lat. ocVb 'eight'; J 
Ger. oxM, rectua 'right': rechi. 

The Lftbio-VelaiB. q, gA, g, in principle, became Gc. xV, yv), kw, 
but theee sound combinations ehow a graduaJly increamng tendency 
to give up either the velar, ot the labial element; in general, before 
back vowels, which are habitually labialized, the labial dement [w] 
ia lost by being merged with the tollowing TOwel, while it is retiuned 
before front vowelH. Compai«: Lat. quod: Goth. hxt, Eng. whal, 
Ger. ivat — Lat. eequor: Goth. salhan, Ger. sehen, Genichi; Gk. 
ompfa 'voice,' from IE. 'soji^tä: Goth. siggrean 'aingi'Ger. singen — 
Gk. th4inn69 'warm,' from IE. *gfi4Tm6s, Ger. tuorm; Lat. uentö 'come,' 
from IE. •gwyS.' (Goth. quiman), Ger. kommen — Lat. iffMM 'alive, ' 
from IE. 'geigoi: Goth. gius. Eng. quiek, Ger. Qu^de-, 

AnBiogy and other conditione have brought about bo many 
compUcations in the treatment of these sounds tbat a detailed äi»- 
cussion would so far beyond the limits of tluB book. 

23. Vemer's Law (Grammattcal Cbange). The great 
number of Germ^nic voiced spirants that had ari^n from 
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tbe transition of IE. bh, dh, gk into tt, 0, y received a 
further increase thni a peculiar consequence of the 
streng etress accent of later Indo-European times: When 
a voiceless epirant in Germanie if,p, x, a) followed a syl- 
lable without the IE. stress accent, the contraat in the 



tranaition from the unaccented to the (relatively) ao- 
cented syllable caused a narrowing of the Tottis and ten- 
äon of the vocal chords, so that the Bpirant became voiced 
— provided that it was surrounded by voiced eöunds. 
Consequently, IB. p, t, k, s are represented in Gennanic by 
voiceless /, p, x, ' oaty wLeii tLe preceding syllable had 
tlie IE." accentpor when they were in imtial p oaition, but 
by b, ä, y, z when they were not imm edia tely preceded 
by the IE. accent . (Sievers: Die aUmwloaen Spirarden 
bleiben stimmlos im Nachlaat der indogermatiisck hetovlen 
Silbe.) — Theoretical IE. groups like dpa, dta, dka became 
Gennauc aSa, o^, axa, but' apd, atd, akd changed to atta, 
atta, aya, and daa rem^ned unchanged, wfaile asd changed 
to aga. Compare the analogous treatment of Engl, ixit — 
exdmine, ixeräse — exirt, etc. — Ge nnanic z later be; 
came r; this cha a ge is called rhotac iam (from rho, the 
Greek name of the letter rj. 

This law was first discovered by Edvard Siet>en, fout 
the Danish philologist Karl Vemer was the fiist to pub- 
lish it, and for that reason it is conimonly called Ferner'« 
Law. — In as f ar as theae interchat^ea between voiceless 
and voiced spirants frequently mark diatinctions between 
different granunatical forma of the same root (eepecially 
in the case of the verb, see 47), it is also called Gram- 
maiical Change {Grammatiecher WeehteC). 

Examptes. 

(a) IE. p>Gc. b: Gk. hepld 'eeven': Goth. sibun. 
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Interchange / : 6: IE. root *terp-: Gotb. ßarf 'I want' 
— parba 'want,' noun. 

(h) IE. OGc. ff: Gk. pa(Ä- 'father': GotL faSar (but 
Gk. phrätSr 'brother': Goth. brSpar). 

laterchai^ fi : d: IE. root *feif- (with varying accent, 
see 47) — OS. Inf. Rthan, Pret. sing, liih, but Pret pl. 
lidun (compaie NHG. leiden — litten). 

(c) IE. fc>Gc. y: Gk. ddkru 'tear': Goth. tagr (but 
OHG. tahar, NHG. Zahre, with different accent). 

Interchange x '• 0' IE. root 'deuk- (Lat. dücö 'lead') — 
NHG. ziehen — sie zogen. 

(d) IE. s>Gii. z (Ger. r): Lat. auria 'ear'<at«M: Goth. 
ausö for *auzö, Ger. Ohr. 

Interchange s : g (r) : IE. root 'wet- ' be' — Eng. vxu — 



24. Othet Conflonant dungea are comparBtivdy rare. Ande 
from a number of more or leaa perspicuous aBaimilatiooa, tbe foUow- 
ing are the moet important: 

(a) The Gennaaie ConBon&nl Gesiiiiatloii (i.e., doubljng, or p 
lengthening}; If aay IE. atop waa followed by w, and the next 
gyllable had t he IE. aeoent, thia eonsonimt group waa aaBimilated 
in Buoh a way that a longVoiced stop resulted, which became Toioft- 
lese at the satne time with the other Toiceleas alops. Eicprened in 
aformula, thiameans: jm', bhn', bn'>bb>pp; In', dkn', dn'>dd>tt; 
kn'i gkn', gn'>gg>ilk: IE. 'lui^Rits 'pliable': Ger. Lockt. — Many 
NHG. double forma, such as sehneiden — »ekTtiixen, »toßen — attiben, i' 
sehtumben — tehnupfen, Knauf — Kn»}^, zielten — zucfcen, etc., are / 
due to this process (the firet form of eatix pair Coming from a formf 
irithout n, tbe aecond, from oae with n). 

(b) IE. g followed by k disappeared in Germanic, after the latt^ 
had becomex' Gc. Qx>~Xi but the preceding Towet was length- 
ened ('compensatory lengthening,' Ertaizdehnung): Lat. vineo 'van- 
quiflh': Goth. «wAa» (pronounce Iwiixan]) 'fight'; thia gave rise to 
some important parallel forma in verba when certain forma of the 
stem ended in a voiced, others, by assimilation or on account of 
the accent (Vemer'a Law), in a voiceleee consonant, e.g., Lat. Um^e 
'Imow': Goth. inf. ^ig^'an 'think' (Germanic toot 'jxoik-), pret 
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Mx*" (Gc- TOOt 'Mwr. OB account of tho eame aaaiinilalion that we 
See in Lat. Tedus, from repö — Ger. recht); thie pioceee ü nflected 
in auch NHG. forme as denken — dachte, dUnken — dOuehte (Goth. 
fnatkjan — PCxtd), bringen — btxichte (Goth. briggan — brlt)^); or, 
thru accent variations, in/aAen — fing, seihen — einken. 

(c) ei in initia! and medial pomtion became Btr (( beii^ in- 

aerted aa a protection ^alnat aaaimilation) : Sc. lur^ 'dawn': 

\/0E, lastTOTt, Ger. Osfern 'apring time, Eaater*; Sc. «ru- 'flow': 

r\£i«r. Strom; I^t. soror 'aiater,' fiom IE. 'twetr-: Ger. Sehweater 

(Goth. Btem Bwiatr-). 



25. The Gennanic Vowel Shift. — Compare 13, 6a. — 
The differeace between long and short vowels is not 
merely one of time, but also of intensity: long vowels, hy 
their very duration, demand greater euergy of articular 
tion than short vowels. The character of quantitative 
vowel gradatioQ and the coincidence of the differences 
between long and short and narrow and wide vowels 
(I, 40) in German and other languages Ulustrate this fact. 
On this account, in keeping tvith the general tendeacy of 
the language in favor of sharp contrasts, lifc lammilfi 
shor t v o w els d a velapt i n <q>poBiteüin;etteii» is G«iwgg£: 
The cootcast butwaa» thmm ^ns «i tMÜ ifi id ' 



~ , This was done in accordance with 



the principles stated in 13, 6: Long vowe b developt in 
the direction £ — IS — ä — (thereby beeoming lower in 
pitcb) , short vöwels~in the dire cti on fl — ö — ä. E x- 
pressed in linguistic formulas, this development means: 1 
IE. e>Gc. Ib?IE. ä>Gc. ö; (IE. ß>Gc. Ö), IE. d>Gc^ 
IE. 9 became a in Germanic, as in most other IE. languages 
(i in Sanacrit). '1 

Note, Strictly epeaking, theBe_ chan gea a ffect o^ accwited 
eyllablee; unaceen ted syllablea lolT ow, m pärt,diBCTent principlM,~8B^ I 
wUTbel'eCTiTn».' 
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Examples. 

e>« (Goth. Ä, OHG. ä): 

Lat, aSmen: Gc *sä-, Goth. -^Ps, Ger. Same. 

Lat. rSri 'think'; Gc, *to-, Ger. Täten. 

Lat. Sdimiis, venimua 'we ate, we came': Gc. *«(-, 
*gtB?»-, Ger. wir äßen, kämett. 

&>6: 

Lat. mOter 'mother': OS. mödor. 

'La.t.föffus 'beech': ON. bök. 

Lat. frilter 'brother': Gotb. brSjHxr. 

Ö>ä: 

Lat. odö 'eight': Ger. acht. 

Lat. nox 'night': Ger. Nackt. 

Lat. hosHs 'enemy'; Ger. Gast 

9>ä: 

IE. *p8iCT, Lat. paier, Sc. pUdt^: Goth. /a*ar, (Ger. 
yöter). 

JThe long vowela d-, 1, ü and, in p HJ t at least, the ehort 
„Tow els äj^ij ü (see below) remained unchanged in Pre- 
_Gemianic times^ Instances have been given in 17. 

The first elements of diphthongs chauged in the same 
iray aa simple vowela; therefore, IE. oi, ai and sä feil tö^ 
^ getber in Germanic, all three of tbem teing represented 
bv ai: Lat. (cid form) innös"'^e^Goth. aiwsTGer; etn^ 
Lat. aea=*aw 'bronze': Goth. aiz; Lat. ca£dö<*k9id5 
'cut':Goth. Aoifcin ' distinguish, call.' — The diphthong ei 
had to beeome ü=f, on account of the change e>i in- 
dicated below: Gk. steickS 'step': Gc. •sßyan 'climb.' 

Note. 'Longdiphthon^' (17) had three timeunits (20), luunely, 
a long TOWel tmd a gUde; according to 27, they were shortened — 
reduced to two units — and thiia feil together with the common 
diphthongs, from which they can no longer be dutinguieht in 
Gttmanic: di — Si, du — Sit, &u, 31 — äl, ll, etc.>Go. at, au, eu, al, 
d, etc. IE. M, however, became cktse i. Instances in M, Not«. 
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The SyUabic Nasals and Liguids. Where, thru re- 
duction in vowel gradation, tbe diphtboogal gUdes had 
become 'Byllabic' (I, 54 end, II, 17), they were treated 
differently in different Indo-European languagea. Thus, in 
Latin, the vowel e generally developt in front of n, m, the 
vowel o in front of l, r; in Greek, n and m became a (as 
also in Sanscrit), wMle witb l and r, a was inserted; in 
Sanficiit, I and r remained syllabic consonantB. Wecanaay, 
therefore, that the 'zerogradea' of th e IE. diphthonge em, 
, en, er, el became em, en, or, ol in Latin, a, a, al Qa), ar (ra) 
in Greek, a, a, r (for 0, r in Sanscrit. In Gennanlc, the 
vowel u develo pt under sucli conditioafl: IE . t^thh T> 
Gc. um, un, ul, w: 
IE. *kmt&m, Lat. eentum, Gk. hekcOän, Sc ^cddm, Goth. 

hunda 'bimdred.' 
IE. *mviös 'tbought,' Lat. commentua 'cootrived,' Gk. 
autö^matos 'of oue's own accord,' Sc matds 
'tboi^bt,' Gotb. gamunda 'memory.' 
IE. *wlqös 'wiilf,' Sc vfkaa, Gotb. yndfa. 
IE. *(rn6-. So. tpidm 'blade of gross,' Goth. J>aüm'(u 
(for *pumua) 'thom.' 

Omditiomd Changex. IE. w ( includiiiK the u that derebpt in 
Gmnaiuc before m, n, I, r, see above) {>e came o in Gc imanic — fulljr 
keeping with the tendeney of decreafled artieulation of ehort 
reis, — but only if it was followed by Bo me vo wel ot her tty-T]!,! nr 
G k. «4jKfn: Ger. Joch, Sc. rffco»; Ger. tPotf. — ApparentTy. IE. i 
" became e und e r the aame conditions, but this ia not entirely certain. 
IE . e became i in Gemianic : (a) if the foH owing ayllable con - 
Jajne di or j; Lat. rnedivM 'roiddle': OHG. müti; compare 30. Löko- 
wise, the diphthong ej became ii=i; see above, Gk. stelcliO, Goth. 
ti^gan, OHO, »IXgan; (6) if it was followed by naflal+conaonant: 
Lat. vtntu»: Ger. Wind. Both (rf theae ch^ges occur yery late; 
Tacitus atül has SeffinattdTta, Fenni for later Sif^imundva, Finni; 
Bome of the oldest loan words from Latin odiibit thia chonge be- 
cause they were adf^ted befote it took place: Lat. censue: G«, 
Zin«; (c) in una ccented poätion; Boe 53. 
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88. The Gennanic Accent Shift The free accent of 
the Indo-European parent language was regulated in 
Germanic according to logical principles: In gimple wqrds 
the root gyllable was atreased, i.e., the accent became 
confined to that element of the word that conveyed the 
meaning, instead of the grammatical form. — I n coiq- 
pound.nouns,^ the prefix retmned the accent — a principle 
inherited from tiie parent langu^e — but Compound 
'ver^.atiieaaed Jh^ root; this is still apparent in NHG. 
ArUtoort — entgehen (antworten is derived from Antwort), 
ürteä — erteilen, Vorsorge — versorgen. 

Faud Syüables. In consequeuceof the stroi^ Gennanic | 
stress accent on the stem syllable, the mere form elemeots | 
of words, especially the grammatical terminations, were l 
greatly weakened and, eventually, even loat. Of the com- 
plicated niles conceming this weakening of final Byllablefi, 
the following are the most important : 

(a) Vowels in final syllables are, in general, shortened 
by one 'mora' (20); therefore, short vowels disappear, 
commo n long vowels J>ecome short,^and ov er-long vowe ls 
^remain long. Compare Gk, chörtos 'garden,' ■paier, Sc. 
(Vedic) dSoäa 'gods': Goth. gards 'house,' Jadar, dagös 
'days' (but Lat. pecu, mare < *mari: OHG. fihu, mm). 

(fr ) Of fi nal consonants, r is preserved everywhera, aj i. 
Gothic_(and_Nqr8e)j_ail oEEer final consonants are dropt 
in aO Germanic dialects. Compare Gk. -paier, chörtos, 
loA-verbum 'word' with Goth. fadar, gards {dags), waürd 
'word' and OHG. /nier, tag, wort. ' 



t7. The Sftmdardtaitlon (rf Qoantltr. Aaide from Üie weakening 
of finKl aylUbl«, the distributioa of quantity remaiDs the same as 
in Indo-European; however, the diSetence between long and over- 
long vowels difl^ipeaia, all vowels being simpljr l<mg or ohort. Cod> 
pareSO. 
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2S. Table of the Most In^ortaiit Gennanic Sound 

Chaoges. 

IE. Gc InsUncee Fw. 

iSCnmjr Slop»: 'p, 't, Ic t,V,x% bw) fee, Otree, hom, wAa< 22 > 
n, kundred, Gfs. 



UiUkStop,: 


bUdHili 


; «;w) 






22 


WtaliSlm: 


b,cl,8 


p, «, k (q«) 


pooI, ten, oavt, gtaeft 


22 




'■ 


s 




uot 


23 




a' 


TS) 




iwre 


33 


Lmirci^, 


•,« 







motter, «w 


26 




« 


«(>) 




G«'. &n>M 


25 


SImt yoitA: 


«,6,. 


« 




Ger. ^afcer, oeAf, 
Eng. /Ott»- 


25 


BipM«»..- 


•1,01,« 


}- 




Gotii. SM, (rin«, Ao»- 






U,« 




Um dat.), Aalte« 












(pret.) 


25 


SsUMeCma 


■m,9,!,r 


tmmiii, 


ti!,iir 


Aurufred, Goth. 011- 








(0111,011, 


ol,or 


mund», iw#i 


25 



To make thia table as practical as poaeible, only the 
most important sounds have been included, chiefly thoae 
tliat exhibit characteristic changes. 

The Znteimediatß Period 

20. The Gennanic Votced S^rants. The cbanges 
deBcribed in the precetüng paragraphs were 'Gennanic/ 
i.e., they took place before the final fonnation of Gennanic 
dialects — in general, before the b^jinning of the Chris- 
tian era. During the first Centimes A.i>., another chai^ 
took place which aSected all Gennanic languages to a 
oertain extent, but was canied thni entirely only in a 
small part of them. This is the transition of the Gennaiuc 
Toiced Bpirants b, S, y into the conesponding atops b, d, g. 

' DerivatiTe from Gc. *axwi 'watra-' — Oc. form *ayv^<JE.*aqjAf 
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Inerease of musde tenston, as ezplained in 13, 4, was tbe 
pliysiological cause; the last step of the Genuanic cob- 
soaaut shift had consisted in the change of b, d, g to 
f the corresponding voiceless lenesj ^, ^, g, and then, thru ? 
»multaneous increase of «q)iration and muscle tenmon, 
to the voiceless stops p, t, k. The phonetic habits ex- 
pressed in thifl latter transition led to tfae change of b, 3, y 
to b, d, g. In its beginnii^, this process can be aaid to be 
gene rally Germanic ; its continuation beloi^ to the pbo- 
nology bf the separate dialects. In initial position, in gem- 
? infttinn anH af t^r consonants,^ tfae voiced spirante became 
' stops cverywhe re. tho, perhaps, not at the same time: 
we have stops in Goth. bairan, lamb, da&r, haUJan, guma, 
baürg, but spirants in giban, fadar, and probably in 6tu- 
gan (b, d, ff=b, 3", 7)- 

In West-Germanic, the transition was a gradual one, 
taking place in direct Proportion to the agility of the ar- 
ticulating oi^ans: the tip of the toogue is the most active 
of these, and deotala, therefore, are the first to change; 
the Ups are next in activity, while the back of tongue is 
relatively inert, and we find, accordingly, that the kbials 
change nest, the velars last. This cbronological order is 
apparent, as explained ib § 5, from the geographical dls- 
tribuüon of the dialects: in the north, the chai^ haa 
taken comparatively little effect, in the soutb it is 
general. ^ 

The followi i^ chan gea took place in Wes t-GermMÜc '' 
during t his intennediate^period: 

(ö) Q5IJ?:8Jiic 5 becam e d in all positipns^ OE. fader 
'father' had d, not S (the change from d to ^ in Eng. 
fatker took place during the sixteenth centmy). 

(ft) Initial b bec ane b everywhere, compare Goth, 
bairan, Eng. hear. 

I Strictljr 'Fr&Oeimamc', oaiy after nssab. 
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Medial asd final tt remained a spiraot (genersUy voice- 
less when final: f) thruout tbe North and in Middle 
Franconian, but became a stop south of Middle Franco- 
nian: Eng. gwe,gaDe,MF.geBen,gaf; Eng.un/e — viwe»,etc 

(c) Initial y remained a spirant as far south ae MF. 
(including Northern MF.), but became a stop Bouth of it, 
80 that its treatment is essentially the same as t^t of 
medial b: Eng. yard, yield, Ger. Garten, gelten (stops in 
Ei^lish words like garden, gute, are gener&Ily ascribed to 
Scandinavian infiuence). 

Medial y remained a spirant in all dialecta except 
Upper German: Ei^. lay, lie, North Ger. [laiYon, liijan] 
where Upper German pronomices stops (I, 32). 

Final "y remained a spirant (generally voiceless) every- 
where except in Alemannian and Swiss; only in these 
dialects, therefore, the pronunciations [taik, zitk], as 
required by the stt^e Standard, are indigenous. 

Compare the sketch maps and the table attacht to 
ps^ 131. 

MoTB. It Bhould be k^t in mind, howeveir, Hut the boundaries 
are in reality oonndersibly more complioated than indioated in 
these aimple outiines; they do not coindde in ereiy caae with Ha 
dialect boimdarieB that have been su^ested for the purpoeea «rf 
this book, but they ai« accurate enough to ^ve an adequate 
picture ot the general direotiona of development. 

The moBt noteworthy exception is the fact that the dialecta ot 
Schleswig-Holsteiii, Mecklenburg and Pommern show initial g, 
Meckknburg-Sdiwerin also medial g; ethnolof^col reaaons could 
easily be giTen. 

Cnupare Beh^bel, GetdäeliU der deuiiehen Sprache, p. 212 ff.. 



39. The WeBt-Germanic Consonant Lengtbening. 

\ During the WeaWJiennanic period evray consonant (ex- 
. cept^was.le^hened Öowbled) when it was ^öwe ä" 
■\ by jj and certain consonants were also lengthened befoi%' 
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W' 
l, r, w, tt, m (see Streitbei^, Urgermaniache Grammatik, 
113): Goth. sibja, fndjan, halja, akrs, Lat. cuprum — Ger. 
Sippe (OE. sibb), biäen (OE. inddan), HäOe, Kupfer 
(Eng. eopper). — It aeems, however, that not all of the 
numerous cases of consonant doubling that we find in 
German can be explained either thru the West-Germanic 
OT the Gennanic consonant lenghtenii^; it is very prob- 
able that a spontaneous lengthening (not caused by 
any siuTounding soundfi) toolc place in OHG. in fonns of 
special emphaeis, like plagen — placken — a sttengthemi^ 
which would be entirely compatible with the principlea of 
the consonant shift. — Compare 56, Note 2. 

TtÜTd Cycle 
The German Period 

Bbhagbsii, OetekiehU der deultehen Sprache, *, 1911. 

WiuuMMB, DmImA« QrammaOk, 1897 ff. 

WBiaHT, Hiitorieal Germtat Qrammar, 1908. 

LtcHTBNBSROER, Grommaiie kUtorique ie la langue äOemande, 
1898. 

PiQTiKT, Frleie de phonitique hütorique de l'aüemand, 1907. 

SOttbblin, Die detUtehe Sprache der Oegemoart, *, 1911. 

Bbxnmxr, OrundtUge der geiehiehllichen Grammatik der deuleehen 
Sprache, 1896. 

CuBMS, A Grammi»' <^ ihe Qemum Lanffuage, 1905. 

BcBVLz, Abriet der deuttdmi Grammatik, 1914. 

Sl. The Gennan language presents two clearly 
distinct linguistic phenomena: on the one band, a multi* 
plicity of dialects that has arisen thru ethnic disintegra- 
tion io connection with the historical and geographical 
series of Germanic colonizations and invasions of Western 
and Southern Germany ; on the other hand, the New High 
Gennan Standard language, fonned as an unintentional 
comptonuse between the principal dialects — an artificial, 
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unoi^anic structure at first glance, but, od deeper tbought, 
revealed as a growtb of woüdeiful hietorical significance. 
It is equally wrong to extol the dialects at the cost of the 
literary standfu'd, consideriDg them the real, genuine con- 
tinuatioD of the language, as to underrate their importance 
by thinking them less 'correct' or 'refined' than Sekrift- 
deatsch or Hoehdeutsck. Both are of equal value, as ex- 
presüons of the historical and cultural development of 
the German nation. 

The previous cbaptera have made it appear obvious 
tbat the northem dialects, in their main cbaracteristics, 
exbibit an older, the soutbem dialects, a relatively youi^r 
form of the language. But another factor seems to enter 
into consideration. In varying proportions, whicb we 
are no longer able to estimate even approximately, the 
Germanic immigrante had mingled with an older (chieSy 
Celtic) Population. Celtic influence on the fonnatiou of 
the German voeabulary is indubitable.^ Worda like BeicÄ 
(OHG. nhhi), borrowed from a Celtic word denoting 
' ruie ' (Lat. root reg-) and appearing in names like Di^rüJt, 
Friedrich, or Amt (from Lat,-Celt, ambaehus), point to a 
close political contact betweeu Germans and Celts; 
among the geographica! names, very many are of Celtic 
ori^n, e.g., the maaculine names of German rivers (Rhein, 
Main, Neckar, Lech, Inn, Eisack, Regen), occurring in 
tbat part of Germany tbat had been Celtic. In the east 
and soutbeast, Slavic inäux is seen in such words as 
East Prussian SchmaTit, Äustrian Schmetten for 'eream,' 
geographical names in -a, -ow, -z (-Iz), -tzsch, -in, etc.: 
Jena, Büteow, Graz, lAegnitz, Eutritzsch, Berlin. Also the 
grammatical structure of the language along the bouud- 
aries ebows many traces of foreign inäuence. (See B&- 

> CompBte, e.g., Much, Devtsfhe Stammethmäe (Ldpng^ 
Göschen, 1900), p. 41 Q, 
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haghel, p. 29 f.). Under these circumstances it would be 
Strange iiideed if no foreign elemeots existed in the pho- 
nology of tbe G ennan language, especially wben we remem- 
ber that tbe literary Standard took its impetus primarily 
from colonial soil. 

It is difficult to prove in detul just vrhere the Celtic or 
Slavic infiuencea are to be sought. There is one fact, 
bowever, that greatly aUeviates tbe difficulty of tbe task, 
namely, tbe fact tbat tbe Geimanic pbonetic teodenciee 
happen to be diametrically oppodte to botb tbe Celtic 
and tbe Slavic tendencies, the fonuer going in tbe direc- 
tion of strengthened, botb of the Iatt«r, in tbe direction of 
weakened articulation. It is extremely uulikely tbat a 
language, at the same time and under like circumstances, 
should exhibit contrary tendencies within itself; tbere- 
fore, wherever we find evidences of weakening tenden- 
cies in the Germanic dialects or in the German Standard 
langUE^e, there is at least a condderable probability of 
for^n inSuence. — At any rate, tbere can be no doubt 
that it is of pedagogical and systematic value for the 
beginner to bave a clear conception of tbe consistency or 
inconsistency of a given pbonetic change in its relation to 
the general pbonetic character of the language. 

The striking unifonnity of the aound development dur- 
ing tbe Germanic period — and tbis uniformity is real, 
not merely a theoretical construction — is set off all the 
more clearly by tbe complicated picture that the foUowing 
centuries represent. But this complicity finds its exact 
counterpart in contemporaiieoi^ Gennan bistory. The 
natüm had lost its unity as much as tbe langnage. The 
centrifugal political tendencies came to a standstill wben 
the S'^ater part of the cid Indo-Germanic and Germanic 
home, the land of the 'people themselves,' tbe Suevi- 
Semnones, had been tecovered and, in tbe hands of an 
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AlemamiiaD dynasty, the HohenzoUern, had become the 
uucleua of a new □ational unity of the Gennan people. 
And at the same time the laoguf^e eeems to have beea 
rejuvenated, completing the work of its Teconstruction, 
and retuming, as it were, to the very same phonetic 
tendencies that had been dormant for centuries. Tbus, 
the reunited Gemum nation has lecovered its unity of 
language. 

It cannot be the intention of an elementary intioduction 
like the preseiit book to point out every nook and comer 
of thia linguistic labyrmth. More accurate det^Ia can be 
found easily enough in such excellent Standard worka aa 
Behaghel and Wilmanns, which even the beginner ought 
to consult frequently. The following paragraphs are 
merely a rough sketch of the general directions in which the 
language moved, in no way adapted to supplant books 
like those mentioned, but rather Berving as a guide making 
them more accessible to students without any linguistic 
training. 

32. The High Geraum Consonant Shift At the end 
of the Gennanic and the Intennediate periods — the latter 
partly overlapping the former — German poaseasea the 
voiceless stops p, t, k and, within the limits stated in 29, 
the voiced stops b, d, g, in place of which certun dialects 
thad retained voiced spirants. If the tendencies of the 
/ Germanic consonant shift had continued uncbanged, the 
I result would obviously have beenrjGc.^ (, Ä;>Ger./, P, x 
I and Gc, &, d, g>GeT. pj t, k. But (a) these chäng^Trot 
place only in a part of the German territory, namely, in 
the High German dialects; for this reason we speak of a 
Hi^ Geraun or Second Consonant Shift (in contrast to 
the First or Germanic Sound Shift). (b) Tiiß jllaönefec^ 
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.JirectioD was deflected in certain instances, so t^t tho 
resultfl aligTi tly differed from those of the firet coQSonEUit 
ahift. (c) In 8ome_caaesweakeping tendencies setln that 
^omtgracted changes wMch actually "Ead taken^glace. 

The hiatoncäTörSer" än37 thefeTore,""T&e^eographical 

spread of the second consonant shift appeara from two 

phonetic considerations: first, according to 29, the order - , 

must be supposed to have been : dentala, labials, velars; 

secood, the expiration being Btronger after vowels'IKan 

initially or after oonBonants, stops after vowels can be 

assumed to have been strengtbened earlier than those 

in other positioos. From this appears: (a) that dentalst 

were 'fihifted' in th e greatest, vel ars, in the smallest park 

? of the ten itaty, (fc) that pos Wocalic sto^"^eT e"sKifteg" 

'i more generally tha ii othera; for 'the iake of conveni- 

ence, we nse the Signa p*, i^, k' for the position after 

I vowels, and p*, P, ft* for initial position and position 

I after consonants (includjng 'gemination,' for wMch com- 

I pare 30). 

Details and Examples. " 

(Since Bi"Eti"t' has practic&lly retained the West-Gramanic con- 
sonaate — i/ ia day, w in wrrow representiug Gennsmc -r, — the in- 
Btances aie clüefly takea from EngÜah.) 

In its extreme form, the High German Consonant Shift 
leads to the followiog results: 
1/ 1. t' > 5^, i.e., a strong voiceless dental spirant, expressed 
by 2S or z in OHG. and MHG. manusciipts. Frobably, 
this was originally a slit-spirant (p), but in the course of 
time (during the MHG. period) it became a rill-spirant, 
at first with a äat rill, which gradually became aharper, 
and at last in most dialects feil together with IE. s. In 
the beginning, ^ was articulated farther front (strictly 
dental) than s (alveolar), but most dialects have aban- 
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doned this distinction too. — The doubling of the sign ^, 
occurring for the most part medially after short vowels, 
merely indicates the fortia pronunciation, diBtiuguiahmg 
the oew spirants from the oid (Germanic) ones, which 
had become lenra. 

InstaDces: Ei^. eat — Ger. eaten (OHG. ezzan), lel — 
lassen, toater — Wasser, ü äuU what — es das was. 

Note. The fact that rill foimatioa is absolutelj not in kec^ing 
vitb the general habits of Germaiuc articulation, but ie & veiy 
common phenomenon in the BAmance ItuiguagM that originated 
OD Celtic Boil, especially Fi«nch, leads to the suspicion that the 
tranmtion fromatheoretical j>^ to j^ and thea to « was due to Celtio 
influence. 

2. tf>B (f) (at first bilabial, later labio-dental) : 
Eng. open — Ger. offen, hope — hoffen, sleep — sMafen, 
up — ai^. 

3. k'>xx (jdt i-ö-i Gfir- cÄ; this was not subject to the 
transition to A, as Germanic x had been (22, Note c), but 
remained a streng spirant, which, thru asümilation to 
the preceding vowel, divided into an ich- and an ach- 
sound in all dialects with the exception of Älemannian 
and Southern Bavarian, where the original (uA-sound was 
retained in all positions. 

Instances: Eng. book — Ger. Buch, irnke — wachen, seek 
— Stichen. 

4. t*>ts (spelled 2), at first, probsbly, somethiD^ like 
tp. As mentioned above, the figure * refers to initial 
Position, Position after consonants, and to the West- 
Germanic geminates (jpp, ä, kk) that had been formed ac- 
cording to 30. 

Instances: iiM — zwei, tongue — Zunge, heart — Herz, 
sit=Goth. sitjan, — sitzen, tcÄ«i=Goth. hv)a0an — u?elgen 
(WGc. *siäjan,-*hwattjan). 

5. p*>pf (originally bilabial aSricate, Iprl): plmo — 

D,g,i,7?<iT,Goo(^le 
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Pjiug, ■pmmd — Pfund, carp — Karpfen, but sharp — 
scharf (see below), Goth. shapjan — WGo. *akappjan, 
schöpfen. 

6. k^>kx, an affricate consisting of k and the ach- 
sound, at present occumDg in Southern Swisa only: Stand- 
ard Ger, kaU, Kuh, Werk, trinken, Acker, v?ecken= 
Swiss [kxalt, k^ui, verkx, trigkxan, 'akxsr, vekxsn] 
(Goth, akrs, wakjan, WGc, *akkr, *wakkjan). 

7. d>^>t (voicelees fortis, but unaspirated; eee below): 
do — tun, door — Tür, wade — uxüen. 

' 8. b->^>p (unaspirated fortis, occurring only in a 
few wordfi of South German origin) : Eng. bolster — Ger. 
Polstef; but bear — ge&ären. 

9.'-b->b>b{>p): love — Lie&e, gwe — geben, tcivea — 
Weiber; see below. 

10. 'V->g>J(>k); yard — Garten, yield — gelten, yelr 
low — geBt (as to Ei^. g in words iike garden, gixe — prob- 
ably due to Scandinavian inSuence, see 29 c). 
' 11. -T->g>i: eye — Auge, days — Tage; Jäger, Lager. 

These chai^ee &re carried thru to tbe foQowmg extent: 
Steps 1, 2, 3, 4 took place in the whole TTigti Oerman temtoiy; 
hovever, Middle Francoaian rettusa a few characteristic escep- 
tions: dal, it, wai and, ia part, the corresponding neuter adjective 
endin^ (großH), for Standard German diu, «s, uku, (groäe»), le- 
mained imchanged on accoimt of their habitual unaccented poaitioD, 
rimilar to Goth. du, die- (22, Note a); the same ia tnie with the 
prepoation up=aiif. Step 5 extended over Uppw German and 
£ast FrancoDian; in Middle Frauconion this chai^ did not take 
place at all, and in Rhenish Franeonian only after I and r; Ip, rp 
cbanged at first to l^f, rpf, but later to rf, If; accordin^y, we find in 
Upper German and Bast Franeonian Pfennig, Pfund, Pfab, but in 
Rhoiidi and Middle Franeonian (and, of courae, Low Gennan} 
Penni(n)fr, Piind, Palt (the motto of the lUienish Palatisate b: 
Fröhlich Pala, Gott ertuJt'sI) ; the older form rjtf ie preaerred in the 
Word Karpfen, but ebewhere we find /: teharf, Harfe, hdfen: Eng. 
iharp, fiarp, hdp. 
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Note. Many Bcbolara acoept the cliu^ from p* to p/ aa ori- 
terion beitweea Upper GeimaD and Middle Gcrman, and accordingly 
cIbs8 East Fnmconian with the former instead of the latter; for the 
preeent time, thia ie quite juetified, but the arranBement followed 
in OUT book takee the historical derdopment more doaely iato 
acooimt. 

Step S appeared ouly in Alemannian asd Bavarian in e&rly OHG. 
timee, but in Ebnend the afFricate was soon replaced by the aejutated 
Toicelees stop from which it had come (letrogreeeiTe derdopment); 
at preeent, fcx w found only in the southem dialecte of Switieriand, 
while X ü pronotmced in the Tyrol and in other Swiee dialecta 
(ttalt, xuiP- 

Step 7. General Weet-G^Tuamc d (from S, J 29) became voic&- 

^l leea ereiywhere in High Gennan territoiy; in Upper Gennan and 

. East Fränconian, this voicelees lenia originally became an unas- 

^ , . pirated fortie, but at present, only Ei^ Alemannian und tnost of 

Bavarian proper (not Austrian) hare retained the fortie pronunci- 

ation, while East Fränconian, Lower Alemannian, and Austrian 

reintroduced the lenia. Accordingly, worda like lun, Tür are pro- 

nounced with lenis, [d], in Fränconian and Austrian, with fortia 

(unaapiratfid) in most of Alemannian and Bavarian. — After na- 

aala, the lenis pronunciation set in especially early and ia recognized 

in Standard Gennan forms lüce Länder, Winde (compare Eng. 

land, wiTtdi, but after other consonants in general t is occepted: 

Worte: Eng. worde. (See 35.) — In gemination, tenuis appeaiB in 

all HG. dialecta: Goth. bidjm, OE. biddan, Ger. bitten. 

Steps 8, 9, 10, II are canied thru only in the Upper Gennan 
dialects, as far as the fortia etage ia concemed, but voiceless lenis 
occurs within the limits indicated in the attacht table. Fortia p ia 
general in older Upper German, but in medial position it diaap- 
peared in Alemannian in the ninth, and in BaTarian in the elerenth 
Century; in initial position it ia found, by the side of (t, to the end of 
the Middle Agea; it is sometimee supposed that this fluctuation ia 
merely an orthographical one, both p and b merely being ^orts to 
repreeent tbe voicelees lenis, but the consiatently different treat- 
ment of initial and medial podtion, and of h and g, as well as the 
chronologica] derelopment, inake it much more likely that p repre- 
aents a fortb which, in the course tA time, was back-derelopt to 
a Toicelesa lenia. — Standard Gennan has, in general, adopted the 
Upper (-East) Fränconian form with 6: Eng. bear — Ger. pebdren, 
bring — bringen, gUie — geben. — 56 was shifted to pp in Upper 
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Gennan, comp. Goth. sütjo, *Tü^a, OE. «66, riW, UG. aippa, rippa; 
NKG. has adopted the Upper Germftn forme. 

k fiom initial g is general in older Upper Geiman, but is found ' 
rarely in medial poeition (ÜG. kepan, ow:a=ouka 'eye'). NHG. 
does not accept it anywhere. — gg became kk ia High German: 
OS. hraggi < 'hmgja — Ger. Rücken; Goth. brugja — Ger. Brücke. 

Nom. The dialecta which had retained medial b — uamely, 
thoee north of Rhenish Franconian — eoon replaoed it by labio- 
dental v; of those that had changed it to b, only the greater part of 
Alemannian and Swabian kept it as (, while RF., EF. snd Bav. 
weokened it to bilabial v: [uairo] for NHG. Weiber. 

hj jihe aeco nd co nson ant^shift) aa in^thefirst, p^ t, k 
after_voiceleBa spirants werfi-lfift^unphanged; see 22. Be- 
sides, initial ff~was not_affecte(i: compare Eng, tread, 
irue — ^er. ireien^irm. 

Firuil stops and spirants became yoiceless in all dialects, 
chie fly t owar ds the end of the OHG. period: Weiö = [viif] 
in the north, {vaip] in the"8oiffEi Äa3=[rait], Tag, Sieg = 
[taiXt ssiil] chieäy in the north, [taik, siik] in the eouth. 
The s fa^e pronimciation has decided in favor of the voice- 
leas stop everywhere with the exceptioQ of the suffix -Hg; 
this exceptioa is due to the fact that in this unaccented 
Position the change from t to ff had taken place only in 
most of Alemannian and in Bavarian; present dialect pro- 
nunciation has [-ik] only in the Alemannian territory 
(with the exeeption of the utmost north), and the stage 
pronunciation has merely accepted the actual condition 
in aniving at its decision. 

33> Diagrams of the Wi0i Gennan Consonant Shift. 
In the attacht maps and table, the shaded areas indi- 
cate the territories in which the respective changes took 
place. 

34. Otlier Consonant Changes. The High German 
Conaonant Shift cOnstitutes the chief bulk of all consonant 
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changea of the German period; the moBt important addi- 
tional consoiuuit traositioiiB are the following: 

(1) Th e Old Voiceless SpirantsJ.p, x, sJ.<lE. p, t, k, s), 

sböw aj^dency to become voiced; since this is primarily* 

3Qe to a contraction of the vocal chords, it tnay, theoret- 

ically, be interpreted as consoiuui.t strei^hening, thnt 

iucreased muscle tenBion. But in the case of Gc. p, the 

historical development makes it entirely clear that we 

have to deal with sound weakening : decreased expiratjon 

led to a GorrespoDdiug decrease of the muscle tenäon of 

the tip of the tongue and to a slight contraction of the 

vocal chords (13, 3). Thia weakenii^ started at the 

very beginnJog of the OHG. time in the Bavarian dialect 

MiTepread to the northj__unacceiiled"words" and"syUables' 

were affected firet, but soon the weakening was general- 

ized. The v oiced ap iian t S, which waathe temporary 

resultj soon chai^ed to d^exactly like Gc,_3'"_Himngthe O 

/ Intermediate PenptU. and this wae treated iike b, jj l 

, , i.e., it bec^e voicele^^everyw&ere Tn Higt Gen nan -f 

"^ Com"pare~Eig. (M% th^, bcühe — Ger. düna,,dannJ ' 

llbdden. ^ 

— 

Non. This weakening cim be explained !n eevcral ways; it 
seems moet likely that, under conditiona of & etrong aentence etresa, 
the unnccented worda begiimmg with p vmderwent this weakening 
firat (juBt as the forme of the pronominal atem the- are pronounced 
with [B] in English), and that theee, on account of their great 
number (definite articles, werde Iike da, dann, denn, doch, etcOi led 
to a generalization of the new voiced aound. 

f The other Gennanic voicelesB spirants became lenes, 
I thru a lesaening of the muscle tension; in the case of Xi 
I this led to a transition into h (22, Note c) in the poütion 
/ before vowels; initially before consonante (hn, hl, hr, kw) 

1 X disappeared aa early as the ninth Century: OHG. hrtTtg, 
j hlüt, Äwia^>NHG. Bing, lavi, v>aa. In final positiou and 
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ibefore coBSonants, it remained a real spirant, but even 
tbere it waa often dropt thru analogy: hoch, der höchste: 
höher; nach, prepositioD, but adjective nah, with h instead 
of ch, näher, der nächste; sehen, wir sahen: das Gemckty^ 
MHG. er saeh, but NHG. er sah. y 

Initial fhecame v in Dutch and partly in MF., medially 
it became voiced in LG. and ntost of the MG. dialects: 
Kewer, dewe tot KäSer, df. — 8 shows a similar treat- 
ment: initially and medially it became a voiced lenis in 
the north, but a voicelees lenis in the Bouth, cf. I, 24; 
initially before consonants it became S in Middle and Up- 
per German during the Middle H^h Gennan period: LG. 
Stange, «mal, aneU, Steck, swak. Stein, epringen — HG. 
Schlange, achmal, etc. ; in the oase of at-, sp-, thia develop- 
ment took place af ter a Standard spelling had become f air- 
ly settled in the usf^e of the printers: the sound cbanged, 
but the spelling was retained. sk became S, partly as 
early as the twelfth Century: Lat. seribö, NHG, 3chreü)en. 
In some dialects, especially in Älemannian, the change 
a>S was much more general (du hascht, weisckt=haet, 
weißt). 

Note. The phonetic cause of tlüs transitioii from ■ to J ia not 
entirely dear; in the caae oC»kwe have probably to deal with mutual 
asEimilatioD, each ccmsonant approaching the other in regard to the 
place of articuhttion. As to the other combinationa, the undoubted 
fact that IE. 8 waa articulated farther back tban NEO. a <:f ie not 
BufficieDt because it doM oot explain wby this cbange took place 
before cooBonaiits onty; it aeema probable that the contrast be- 
tween the Bhtup «-rill and the convex ahape of the tongue in the 
pronunciatioD of other conaonanta brought about a eort of as- 
aimilatJon. 

There ia no doubt that the change of forti'a to lenia (in part, 
Toiced) wiätih we find in the caae of }>, «, /, x {again, in the arrange- 
tnent: dental, labial, velar) repreeenta a weakening of articulation, 
but thia need not be ascribed to any non-Oermomo influence. Ute 
faot that the sound atiengthening appeaiing in Vemer'B Law and 
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thia Bound weakaiing partly lead to the aame TesuItB, need not snr- 
prise ua; weakened expiration frequently bringa about the eame 
eSects BS etronger muscle t«nBion of the vocid chords. 

(2) Medial b and g underwent a weakeniag, to a ipcater 
or smaller extent, in most Bouthem dialects (1^^*^ ^ 
in AlemanniaD) : b between vowels became v (bilabial): 
Weiber>Weiver.^ln a number of wordß, medial 6, g 
were even dropt, especially in Bavarian: du häsKhabest, 
gistKgibeat, Getreide <gib-affidi, Meister <maffiaer, Ei- 
dechse <agi-decksa ('Schreck-Eckse'), Maid<nuiget, ver- 
teidigen<ver-fage-dijigen {beim 'Tage-Ding' =Geri<M für 
einen sprechen), steil<stegü {steigen), Rübezahl <-zag^ 
( = Eng. tail), Ndke^ Nägelchen, Sense <saffinsa (re- 
lated to SidieC), Laie<laicu8, kaeleien<casligare, hen^ 
deien<benedicere, etc. 

(3) The Nasals Bhow a slight tendency towarda weaken- 
ii^, as in the Germanic period: final -n in unaccented 
fiyllables ia dropt in many dialects {geve=g^>en); final 
m in unaccented syllables nsually becomes n: MHG. be- 
sem, bodem, vadem, buosem>NHG. Besen, Boden, Faden, 
Busen; also OHG. bim, fuom=NHG. (ich) bin, (dial.) 
tun. 

(4) The Ltpmls, in general, remain unchanged; final r 
after loi^ vowels was dropt in OHG.: dar, icär, er, hiar, 
( = Eng. there, where, ere, here)>da, wä (wff), S, hie. This 
is refiected in modern forma like darin: damit, etc., in 
which r is retfüned if it Stands before a vowel, thus be- 
ginning the next syllable, but is dropt when a consonant 
follows; in eher, hier, r is' reintroduced from such com- 
binations as er^ais ich, hierin, etc. 

(5) The Serm-Vowels, j , w, may either emphasize their 
consonantic, or their vocalic character. j became (? in a 
few worda: göhren Gischt (Eng. yeast), jäten (by the side crf 
gäten), GoAr, gung, in aome MG. dialects, for Jahr, jung; 
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rj changed r^ularly torgia OHG;: 8Cerjo>acherge, ferjo 
>Ferge. ^:r~— 

w was orif^nally consonantic u, i.e., a bilabial rill somid 
like Ei^. w. That the back of the tongue was raised con- 
siderably is appaieot from the fact that Bomance I&n- 
guages have substituted g for Ger. w (thus reduciug or 
omitting the Up-rounding, but increasing the elevation of 
the tongue) : French guenre: Eng, toor, Ital. Qvdß., Okibä- 
lini: Ger. We^en, Weiblittge, — DiiiiDg the MHG. time it 
changed to a slit-epirant, wbich became labio-dental in the 
north, but remained bilabial in the south. — Initial w 
bef ore l and r w as dropt very early (in prehistoiic timesj^ 
in Upper German, later in Middle Germau, and was re- 
tained in Low German; cf. Eng. wring, utreak — Ger. 
ringen, rächen. Words like Wrack, Wrede (name) are Low 
Gernuui. — Final w became a Towel («, o) in OHG., 
which, «nee the ninth Century, was gradually dropt: Ei^. 
yeUow, OHG. gelo, gel (but gen. gdweis), Ei%. dooer, anow, 
OHG. ictSo, kU (gen. kUwea), snSo, <nS {snSwea). — Me- 
dial w after l, r became b in NHG., thru the influence of 
those dialects in wbich medial 6 had become bilabial w, 
thus fallii^ together with original w: OHG. aJriDäri 'en- 
tirely true' — NHG. albern 'silly,' Eng. swaUow — Ger. 
Sckwalbe, MHG. gerwen, /ort«, juawe — NHG. gerben, 
Farbe, Narbe; this produced paradigmfi like gd — gelbes, 
jtd — ftäbes, md — mdbe«, and later, a generalization of 
either of the two forms; der F(äbe, die M-3be — fahl, Mehl. 

SS. Sorvey of tiie Vew High German Consonant 
System. The Germanic consonant shift had been the 
essentifü mark of the evoiution of the Indo-Germanic to 
the Germ^c lai^uage; in the SEune wsy, the High Ger- 
mim consonant shift distinguishes High Gennan from all 
othef Germanic langu^es: Low German (including Dutch 
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and English), ScaDdinavian, and .extinct languages like 
Gothic, BuigundiaD, etc. (Lar^bardian, oi^ißally the 
langOf^ of Holstein and the adjacent t«rritory, had puü- 
cipated in the most important f eatures of the High Gennan 
Sound Bhift, because the Langobards had comparatively 
late Bovered their connections with the mainland). 

Jakob Grimm, the or^^inator of the terra Lautverschie- 
bung, ex|dained the process underlying both consonant 
shifts in the followii^ way (cf. especially Geschichte der 
äeiüschen Sprache, p. 276) : 



t=tenuiB (p, t, k) 
a=a8pirate (bh, dh, gh; f, p, x) 
m= media (b, d, g) 

While at the present state of linguistic science this 
diagram can no longer be considered entirely correct, 
eicce it identifies the terms 'aspirate' and 'spirant,' it is 
a characteristic specimen of Grimm's ingenious Intui- 
tion, for it shows as lucidly aa possible the reourrence of 
the same tendeney. — It should clearly be understood 
that the assumptioa of two separate Bomid shiftii^ ia 
justified historically and methodically, since the £rat 
sound shifting aSecta all Germamc languages alike, and 
the second only a small part of them; bot from a phono- 
logical point of view, the two sound shiftings are merely 
two phases of a uniform process, of which it is reasonable 
to suppose that it would have continued if Germanic 
tribes had remained in the old home, without any con- 
fflderable mingling with non-Germanic elements. 

A very slight alteration of Grimm's circle will make it 
acceptable even to pedantic strictness. In the following 
diagrun, an 'inner' and 'outer' circle are assumed for 
ludo-Genuanic and High German, while the middle circle 
Stands for the Germamc period; words with dentals aie 
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chosen sb instEmces in, the diagram and the followii^ 
table because their changes, being the earliest, are the 
moBt general and consistent ones; EngUsh examples are 



^ven for the Genuanic period. 




True to its historical souree, the New High German 
Standard language stand» in gener^ on the basis of the 
"Rmrf. Jj^ftnrainiAt) consonant System , since its direct home, 
the East Middle German dialect, is primarily a continuar 
tion of East Franconian, but a number of factors have 
cauBed t^s Elast Middle German written form of the lan- 
guage to be interpreted io differeot sound valuea; this de- 
velopment is best characterized by Vi§tor's statement that 
the NHG. language is composed of South German (Middle 
Geiman) forms with North Germsn sound values. That 
is, Gennan d, e.g., is voiced in the north, voiceless in the 
south, but Standard German requires the northem pro- 
nuQciation; Ger. t is the South German representative of 
North (Low) German d (Ger. tun, LG. don), and in its 
home it ia pronounced voiceless, eitber as a leois or as a 
toTÜs, but never aspirated; still, the 'Standard' requires 
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this aapirated pronunciation which in North Gennan oo 
ctirs in those words which in Soutti Gemmn have 2, but 
not t {zehn, LG. len). In the case of p, b, g,^ w conditions 
are simüfu-, as a brief reference to the preceding paragraphs 
(especially 32) and a compahaon with the phonetic part 
will show. In Short, this Standard of pronunciation de- 
mands of all North GernuuiB that they acquire a lai^uage 
wMch really is not their own, but pronounce it with sounds 
familiär to them; and of South and Middle Gennans, that 
they use a composite form of older historical stages of 
their varlous dialects, and pronounce it to a great extent 
with Bounds that are stränge and difficult for them: aa- 
pnated fortes (except k), all voiced stopB, Toiced s, labio- 
dental V — these are nearly or entirely impossible for 
South and Middle Germans without careful linguistic 
trainiog. 

While, thus, the North Gennan sound System is inMsted 
upon rather rigorouely (a few exceptions have been men- 
tioned in Part I), certain concesaions in the form of words 
have been made both to Upper and Low Gennan. A 
few words have been accepted with UG. p instead of b, 
due to the vacillation between lenis and fortis pronuncia- 
tion:^ Panier (but also Banner), Pilz (from Lat. boletus), 
f olsfer (Eng. bolater), Prügel (related to Brücke), prahlen 
(Eng. brawl), Prachi (rel. to Eng. bright), prägen (rel. to 
brechen), etc. A^de from such Upper Gennan words, 
NHG. initial p can occur only in foreign words, like Paar, 
Palast (a later borrowing fr. Lat. palaHum; the same word 

> fc- ia practically the only atop that has the same value in Low 
and Hi^ Gennan — due to the 'retrogreeBive derelopment' that 
occufred in Upper Gennan {kx >k). 

> On the otber band, the unctrtainty on this point led to the mib- 
Btitution of b for p in Birne (Lat. pirum), Biiehof (Gk. epUkovoa — 
miainterpreted as a Compound with bi-). 
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hfld been borrowed once before, at a much earlier date, 
and p- had beea shif ted to pf- : Pfalz) ; besides, it appears 
in uames, like Paasau (in Bavaria = Ciufra Batava), Pöch- 
lam=Beehlam, in Nether Austria, etc. — In the case of 
d>t, the UG. and EF. form (0 has been adopted quite 
generally, NHG. d corresponding to Gc.^ (Eng. ik), but we 
bave a few LG. loan words with d, Uke Damm, Deich 
(HG. Tmch), dumm (MHG. ivmb), Duft, Dampf (Eng. 
damp — pf Is, of course, HG.), and in words borrowed 
from foreign languages: dauern (Lat. durare), dickten 
(dictare), Dom {domus); these words were adopted after 
the process of Bound Bhift had been completed, while 
many other Lat. words had been Germanized before that 
time; compare Lat. tSgida, Ger. Ziegel. — Some other in- 
stances of äuctuations in the selection of fonns, like gdhren, 
fahi — Falbe, have been quoted in 32, 33. 

The relation between the Germanic and the New High 
GerdCDi^Cbnsonant System ia the following: 

High German 6, d, g; p, t, k come primarily trom: ; 
Germanic b, ß, y; ' d, k. 

This apparently inconsistent and artificial result, in 
which High Gennan symbols are interpreted in Low Ger- 
man sound values, is in ptu-t to be explained by the fact 
tbat Northern Germany, wMch was soon to gain the 
political ascendency, had adopted the High Gennan lan- /^ 
guf^ as its literary Standard, and implanted upon it its 
own habits of pronunciation; fore^ languages, especially 
French and, on account of its muaical importance, Italian, 
may have cooperated in creating the couviction that 
German h, d, g shonld be pronouDced voiced; but the prime 
factor is probably to be sought in a striving for contrasts 
which were lacking in that state of partial development 

' Upper German ot fomgD. 
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that is represe&ted by East Francoman. This striving for 
contraets ia in perf ect accordance with the general character 
öf the Germanic and German language; in fact, as f ar as 
the general phonetic character of the lai^uage ia coDcemed, 
we are quite nearly correct in Baying that the High Ger- 
man lai^^uage, in that form which is generally accepted 
aa 'Standard,' closely approaches that linguistic character 
which it would probably have if the consonant shift had 
continued without any interception, that is, if the Becond 
circle in Grimm's diagram had been completed. The 
Low German Status beiiig eeeentially identical with the 
Gennanic consonant System, and beiug transplanted 
upon the incomplete and partly retrogreasive High Ger- 
man consonantism, led practically to the same results 
that a completion of the second sound shift would have 
had. There is on^ one important dement of difierence 
between the Germanic and the New High German con- 
Bonants, namely, the lack of the dental slit-spi rapt A o r, 
rather, the Substitution of the lill-epirant s for i^possibly, 
this is one of the traces of foreign admixtures b> the 
ethnic evolution of the German nation. 

M. The EU^ Gennau Vowel Shift — Compare 13, 
6a. — Durii^ the OHG. and MHG. time the general 
direction of the Germanic vowel shift was continued: 
the articulation of Germanic ö was increased by a further 
elevation of the toi^e; this led to a diphtbongal vowel, 
intermediate between u and o, and spelled uo (partly, 
especially in Alemannian, va); towards the end of the 
MHG. period, this development continued in Middle 
German, and long ü was the final result; the Standard 
langu^e, thru the medium of the Imperial Chancellery 
at Prague, accepted this Middle German form while 
South German dialects retuned the old diphthong: 
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Goth. bröfiar, OHG. hmoder, NHG. Brüder; OHG. kuo, 
NHG. KuA.' 

The treatment of Gennanic e, from IE. Si (25, Note), 
runs on parallel lines: with this 'dose' sound, the tongue 
articulatioQ is the prime factor, while m the case of 
'open' e (IE. £ = [Et]) the tongue is nearly neutral, and the 
lip articulation prevails (Gc. fe>OHG. tl) ; for that reason, 
Genmuiic S follows the Barne tendency as Germamc ö, 
vis., the toi^ue is elevated, and the result is, in OHG. 
and MHG., a diphtbongal sotind composed of t (or aveiy 
cloae e) and a middle vowel, written ea,ia,ie;'m Middle 
German, loi^ i resulted, and this pronunciation has be- 
come the Standard, altho the MHG. spelling ie waa 
retained: OHG. heaz, hiaz, MHG. hiez, NHG. hieß=' 
[hiis]. 

Germamc ie had hecome ä in West and North Ger- 
manic; Standard German has preserved ttiis somid, but 
many dialects, especially in tbe south, have changed it 
(thru increased articulation) to ö (usuidly open, but 
Hometimes close): Bavarian [soit, doxi]=Saat, gedacht; 
in a number of Higb German words, this Bavarian (and 
Alemannian) form is adopted: Argwohn by tbe üde of 
Wahn, Odem {^i Atem), wo {■.warutn),Mohn, Monat, Mond, 
ohne, Woge, sie woben, sie wogen (MHG. arewän, ädern, 
toä, mähen, mänßt, m&ne, äne, wäc, wSben, wägen), 

87. MonophÜKUieJlzatioa and Diphthongizaticm. 'Mono- 
phthongization' is the change of a dipbtbong to a mono- 
phthong, i.e., a simple vowel, and 'dipbthongization,' 
the change of a simple vowel to a dipbthong. Strictly 
speaking, the High German change ö>uo>ü is diphi 
tbongization in its first, and monophthongization in its 

* NoTB. The diphthong iU, arismg from uo tLru mutation 
(SBA), was treated likewtse: MHG. briie(kr>NH.G. BrSder. 
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second stage, but as long as the diphthong is oaiy a 
traository stage, this clasrafication is not impoitant. 

(a) Real monophlkongixalion, wbicli is frequent in all 
languf^ea of the IE. group, is found in OHG. under eer- 
tain conditionB (as to the Germanic changes H>S, ei>i, 
Bee 25 and Note) : Germanic ai, au became ei, ou in veiy 
early OHG., thru an aasimilation of tbe first to the 
Becond dement (Goth. ains, auf/o — OHG. ein, ouga); 
but in final position, and before consonants whose articu- 
lation is iinfavorable to the pronunciation of t, u (namely, 
A, r, w in the case of ai, h and aJl dentals in the case of au), 
mutual aasimilation took place, so that i<ai, ö<au re- 
Bulted: 

Goth. dihia: OHG. iht 'possescdon,' Lat. oes {*ais): 
OHG. Sr 'bronae,' Goth. mtm: OHG. mSr 'more.' 

Goth. adivHOa: OHG. aiola 'soul ' Goth. wdi: OHG. wi 
'woel' — 

Goth. hiiuha: OHG. höh 'high,' Goäi. dvso (Lat. auria) : 
OHG. 5ra 'eax,' Lat. cavlis: OHG. (borrowed) ftö2 
'cabbage.' 

Tbe diphthong eu was not aubject to any such monoph- 
thon^ation, but on account of the peculiar treatment of 
Germanic e and u (25, end) it showed a twofold develop- 
ment: before i, j of the following syllable, it became iu, 
which in MHG. was pronounced 2 and in NHG. be- 
ciuQe the diphthong ew Jcompare below) ; but before any 
other vowel, e remMned, and u chai^ed to o; the resulting 
eo^'betianie io (t£ru dissimilation) and later, in MHG., 
ie, which feil together with ie<e. Thus, in NHG., Ger- 
manic eu (often in different forme of the same root) may 
appear either aa eu, or as ie=[ii], e.g.; 

OHG. fliogan — MHG., NHG. fliegen; 2ad sing. OHG. 
fliugis, early NHG. fleugst; the IE. stem *teuto- leads to 
a Germanic *peoSa~ (Goth. ThiudareiM=*PeoSa-Tika, 
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NHG, Dieirick ('king of the people'). but the derived 
adjective Gc, *piu3iska- becomeB MHG. diiUsch, NHG. 
deutsch. In the eame way, Lichi and leuehien, siech and 
Seu^ß, lipie^tea-äod-treuchi^etc., belong to the same 
Sterns with su£axes that j^mtaäied-^ife gr aari (j). 

JPl ^j^^AfÄ<^^'^M»t._EEO!P§rjippeara in the tranBition 
trom MHG. to NHG.: all loi^ higET v öwels"^ ÜT iu = ■äj 
became dip^tJnmgs, jiainely7 ci ==}w, aa^ eu = dw. "Thiä 
^cEimge in itä reaults clearly presents a phonetic process 
diametrically oppoaite to the development of € to !, ü 
to ö; here the tongue is raised, there it is lowered, — 
Compare MHG. 6t, Uht, min; br&n, hüs, tüsend; diutach, 
kiuser, friunt: NHG. bei, leicht, Tnein; braun, Baus, tavr 
aertd; deuiach, 'Häuser, Freund. 

Note 1. T^g MHG. monophtlion^zailon^^^M' '"'i 'äe_(gee^36) 
>[ii, 111, yi] — oiiginated m Middle Gennan, poeaibly aa «arly sa 
1200. The MHG. dlphthongization — I, ü, lu > ei, ou, eu (du, see 38) 
Btarted in the Austrian Alpine countries, oroimd 1100. The Bo- 
hemian and Saxon Chancelleries, and thru them the Standard 
Itmguage, adopted both of them; compare NHG. liA, gut, Güte; 
mein, Harn, HAuaer. Many dialects gradually feil in line with the 
Standard language, partly thru 'spelHng pronunciation' (Imi- 
tation of the Bpelling in pronunciation), but Alemannian and Ba- 
varian have retained the old diphthonga — [liob, guat, gyatar] — 
while Southern Alemannian and Low German have preseired the 
cAA monophthon^: AI. [huiB, JviitssrdyitS]. 

NoTS 2. The following diagram illustratee the opposite phonetic 
character of the MHG. monophthongisation and diphÜion(piation 
(brackets connectii^ two Towelg indicate diphätongs) : 

A, uo>0, ie>I B, Q>ao, I>ae 

H I U t 
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A is in perfect keeping with G^maiüc teodraicies; it aroee in the 
centex of the German torriUny, occupied by the GeimaiM maaT 
centuriee ago. — B, repreeenting & weakening of the articulstion, is 
un-Germanic in chBracter; aa f ar aa German is concemed, it ori^ 
nated in a countiy inhabited by a Slavo^^tic popuIation intw- 
fningüTig with a very recoit Geiman immigration; the aame proceas, 
however, took place in the utmost northwest of the West-Gennanio 
territoTT, namdy, in Dutch and Tilngliuli (compaie F.ngliHli mitte, 
howe) — again on eesentially Celtic eoil. This fact and the phonetic 
characler of the fomgn laoguagee concemed (Celtic and Slovenian) 
malce it extremely probable that the diphthongiKation is aaother 
inatance of a foreign admixture in the development of the German 
language, caused by the articulating tendencies of the Slavo-Cehic 
Population on colonial Boil.> 

NoTH 3. The following table repteaenta the diphthonf^sing and 
monoiJithoDgi Bing traidenciea combined in modwn Gennao. 
„ ^ (Ger, ei, au — ein, Auge] _„ 

[ " e,o — iSeele, Ohr ] 
Gc. 9, fl>MHG. ie, wö>NHG. l, ü, (ä) — hier. Bnder (BrOder) 1 

— SS (38). I 

Gc.i,1l>NHG.«t,au,(«u,Ai} — tn«in, EauaiHOuter) — 371(38). i 

* f 

. ' 38. Vowel Mutation (Umlaut). The vowel changes I 
;descrJbed in 36, 37were spontaneouB (see II). But there 
,.aIso occurred in OHG. and early MHG. & number of 
conditional (assimilatory) vowel changes, called mviation 
' OT ünUaut: Accented back voweb beeame front vowds under 
pte infiitence ofani or j of tke foUouring unaceented sylüAle: ' 

' A, Genuine (old) Mutation: 

a>e: OHG. faran 'drive': feris, ferä 'you drive, he j 
, drives.' I 

i OHG. flofl*, plimi! gesU; Goth. branjan: OHG. brennen. 

Nora. This mutation is eometimee prerented by certam id- 
ttfvenii^ consonant combinationa, eepecially in Uppa Qennan: 
mahf, plur. mahn, Franc. givieUig, Upper German gitoaUig. 

The e reeulting from thia mutation was nanow, whÖe old Qa- \ 

» Cf. p. IM and Note to p. 147. ' 
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mimic e was wide; MEG. poets do not rhyme worda like fett 'festi' 
Tal,' from Lot. featum, and /est 'firm,' from Gc. faali. — Many 
modern dialecte, especially in the Alrananniaii aod Bavarian Uxri- 
toiy , are still making thia dietiiiction. See I, 43, Not«. 

I u>ü; OHG. tun, MHG-, NHG. Tür. 

Note. Thia mntation, too, is prerentod by ccrtoin consonant 
comlnnaticmB, eepedally (in Upper Gennan) by geminatee and {+ 
coneonant; compare Upper Gennan -brück (/nTwörucA), drucken, 
Oulden — Middle Gennan -br^ek (Saarbräeken), drüekai, giUden 

&>S5: pret. subj. OHG. nämi, MHG. rüeme, NGH. 

nähme. 
ö>i5: OHG. höfnr, MHG. Jüeher, NHG. höher. 
ü>ra = [yi]: plur. OHG. kräUr, MHG. hinter, NHG. 

Kräuter. 
uo>üe: pret. subj. OHG. fuori, MHG. füere, NHG. 
\| führe. 

\ ou>lia: MHG. boum — bäume, NHG. Baum — Bäume. 
,'f These mutatioim beloitg essentially to the OHG. 
I'period, altho OHG. spellii^ does not always take 
\laccount of them. The change of a to e is much earlier 
|i tfaan any other, occurrii^ between 750 and 800. 
' B. Granunaticid (analo^cal, secondaiy) Mutation: 
. Durii^ tlie MHG. period, the proceas of mutation was 
I greatly extended. It took place: 

(a) in many words where consonant combinations bad 
prevented the chai^e from o to c: NHG. plur. Mächte. 

(b) in forms that never contained i (j) in their end- 
ings: Nächte (OHG. naht, without ending), Brüder {OHG. 
bruoder), Väter iOB.G.fater) , Häuser {OKG.hüs).— As to 
Homer, völlig, etc., see Note 2. 

Nont 1. The eecondary mutation of a reeulted in wide [e], 
written d; thia waa neariy or entirely the eame sound ae 'old' Ger- 
manio e, but diSea^ distiuctly from that e which bad ansen from 
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the old mut&tjon of a (aee aibore). Later spelling confuaed the 
ori^nal conditione veiy badly, so that it is neither & representation 
of the phonetic character, Dor of the historical origin of d aod e; it 
W88 the intention of printera to use A where other granunatical 
fonna of the aome word oontained a: Hände for MHG. hende, but 
behende; Gotte for MHG. gette, but brennen tot Goth. branjan (bo- 
ealled 'Rückumlaut,' emce, appareotly, the mutation (rennen — 
brannte goes in the oppoate direction from hand — hende). While 
in this way 4 displaced e in many caaes where the Utter waa the 
teault of old mutation and therefore narrow, it came to be used in 
place of Germanic (wide) e in a few words, e.g., KäSer, jOien, gOrea, 
wahren. — To an extent, Gennan dialect«, especially in the south, 
bave preaerved the old phonetic values of e; compare Note to A and 
I, 43, Note. 

/ Note 2. The change of ahort a to S waa necesaaiily analogical. 
/ Bince Germanic o could ariae from u only when thia waa not f ollowed, 
I by i or j (25 ead), there could not be aoy phonetic mutation o>d, 
but tho« had to result auch parallel fonos as OHG. f"^ — /t4ri= 
NHG. vor —für, Gold — gülden, Hqf -~ hübgch (_<küretch, i.e., that 
whichiacustomary atcourt),&om — hÜmen,eoU — fWen. Thruthis 
new, analogical mutation the procern of the change at ö U> ä and u 
to il was imitated, and fonns like A^/bcA, AAtien, cät^ were eetabliaht. 
NoTB 3. Hie cause of mutation is not known definitely. Pay- 
cholt^cally, it is explained as a tendency to anticipate in the ao- 
cented vowel the articulation of the foUowing unaocented vowd; 
physiolo^cally, aa an aaaimilation of the intervening conaonant to 
the foUowing front vowel ('palatatization '), and, thxa, of the ao- 
cented vowel to the conaonant. The first theory is pcwaible, but in- 
Bufficiemt, theaecondatandainaharp contraat to the general phonetic 
tendencies of the Germanic languagea, which do not admit of any 
change of consonante under the influence of either foUowing or 
preceding vowels {compare IiidogermanUche Forschungen, XXXIII, 
377). The followii^ seeme to be the moat probable theory: Chrono- 
loipcaUy, the pro(«aB of mutation ia in keeping with the ordcr of 
the Germanic and German colonizing morements (3, 4}: it ia oldeat 
in the north, most recent in the south. The Germanic consonant shift 
came to a etandstiU aome time after the emigration of each tribe; 
mutation aeema to have atarted in the new homes; within the German 
dialects it iH fairly safe to say: the more elemente of consontuit shift, 
the lees mutation is f ound in any given carn (compare eepecially the 
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limitAtioDB of t^iemutationmUpperOcrman). While un-Germanic 
in ibi pbonetic ch&racter, mutstion ü perfectly in agreement with 
the articuUting habita of Celtic (Rnmance), SUvic, Finnisb, etc., 
langu&gee. Tfaeiefore, it ia reasonable to aeeume that the palatali- 
lation of interrening coDsowuitB and, thru tbia, the mutation of 
the accented vowels, started among the Gelte in, the aew homes of 
the Germanio ooloniata.* However, aa aoon es such fonne as gatt 
— geilt had become eetablisht, this new vowel exchange eeemed 
equiralent to the old vowd exchange (Ablaut) in imi — geben, 
and waa tiansfetred to an ever increaeinK number of HJn'iliM' 
gnnunatical fcnrns, regardleas of whether thdr atem Toweb had 
ever been foUowed by i or not. This eicplains the immense extent 
of 'analogy' in the case of vowel mutation: starting out as an ua-^ 
Gamanic phonetic process, it gradualty became a thoroly Ger- 
manic psychological factor, a new ktnd of Ablaut, as it were. — 
Both ethnic and phonetic reaeons make it probable that the oon- 
ditional cbanges of Gennanic u and e, mentioned in 25 eud, ahould 
be classed with the general process of mutation. 

39. Spoiadic Vowel Changes. (1) o became u in old loan worda 
from I^atin, eepecially before nasal: L. portdut — OHG. pfimt; L. 
mtmadms — OHG. munieh, MHG. milnecA (compara Münehm); 
L. Ttumaatenum—OaG. mwnwtor, MHG., NHG. Müruler; L. 
moTUia — OHG. muniza, NHG. Münze. 

(2) u>o and ü>6 is veiy common in Middle Gennan and the 
Standard longuage, eepecially before nn, mm: Notme, begonnen, ge- 
vonnen, Sommer, froTom, geeekwommen had u; König, MOneh, 
kMnen, etc., had fl. But compare Brunnen, dünn, Trümmer, dumm, 
Kummer, ete. — No rule can be given, nor haa any saüafactoiy 
ejcplanation been found. 

(3) Bounding of e and t to fi and d occuie in many woids, ee- 
pecially such as are often used eolenmly or reproacUuUy, or that 
belong to elevated style; the neighborhood o( labiala, I, and »eh 
eeems to favor the cbange. e has been replaced by fi in fföOe, 
tw6if, SdiSpfer, GeiiMpf, «chSp/en, Schöffe, »mnm, Sehndrkd, er- 
götzen, tröddn, nörgeln, etc.; iZ stände for older i in Würde, flüstern, 
Rüffel, lügen, träfen, and others. 

' Cf. Wundt, Elemente der Völkerpayehologie, Leipzig 1913, p. 58: 
„Bä dt3a Kampf einer überlegenen mit einer weniger kultivier' 
ten Rasse bestimmt erstere Wortvorrat und Sprachform, letztere 
LautGhai'akt«r." 
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(4) UnroundiDg ie common in moet dialects and has bem trans- 
ferred to the stAndaid language in a few words of the colloquial 
language; e.g., SchUnnd, Bimatem, Kitten, Püe have t for older iL 

40. The German Acceat Strengthenisg. Tbfi trnnsi- 
tiott.C'^oi^ Indo-Gennamc to Germanic ia marked by the 
shiftiottJof tius accent fö th6loglc(it"center of the word, " 
the 'Btemjjllabie' (comptu^ 26) äiid a au bB eguent 
wefjtening of final ayllablea^ In German, the accent re- 
mains, in general, atationary, but its contrasting force is 
increased by a f urther weiJcenii^ of the unaccented 
syllablea; durii^ the transition from~ÖHG7 To MHLt."{h e 
clear vowels in aXl inflectional and most other unstress^ 
syllables becom e aTurred e [o]. E.g.,ÖHG . nom. pl. tagä, 
gesii^ zwi^onliecajne ^ge^_gestejZungen; gen. pl. tagö, gesiö, 
zung önö becam e läge, geste, zuTigen; the inffmifves neman, 
haben, aayiö7i_chaiiged_to nejn^n, fiabeh, salben. tlnä&- 
cented e, especially in 'third syllaBles'^nd In habitually 
unaccented words, frequently disappeäred, as in ÜHG. 
nom. pl. engele, inf, sm(alön, dat. sing, blinäeme > MHG, 
eng^', zükfeln, blindem; OHG. adv^rb? ane, mite, obe be- 
cfSne a?r, wiii,""o6."— During the MHG. and NHG. perio'da 
thia dropping of unaccented e ia continued, especially in 
Upper Gennanj compäre MHG. späte, Rhle, sware'^ge' 
miiete, ochse, fürste, höre, grtwe: NHG. spdi, Uicht, schwer, 
Gemüt, Öchs(fi), Fürst, KerTj Graf. 

41. The Gennan Standardization of Quantity. In 

MHG., accented syllables, whether open or closed (i.e., 
whether they ended in a vowel or a consonant), could be 
long or short. 

(a) Stelen, sehen, Jiemen — ehort and open; 

(fr) sfarf, sah, nam; helfen, recht — short and closed; the 
stem syllables of words like offen, brechen, essen, cont^nii^ 
'new' spiranta (results of the High German sound shift), 
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are to be classed as closed eyllables, since, in MHG., these 
Bpiraots were pronounced with botb the preceding and the 
following syllables (of-fen) ; 

(g) stälen, sähen, nämen — long and open; 

(d) brächie, giene, stuont — long and closed. 

Towards the end of the MHG. time, these four different 
Idnds of syllables were in principle reduced to two, 
namely, long-open and short-closed: short v owels in open Ki&- 
syllables^ were leng^heoed, long vowels in closed syllables, 
sbortened. Thus we obtmn: 

(a) stehlen, sehen, nehmen and stahlen, sahen, nahmen; 

(6) helfen, recht, offen, brecAen, essen, and brachte, ging, 
stand. 

Thru this standardization of quantity, the contrast 
between accented and unaccented syllables became still 
more marked; in its psychological aspect, this process 
may be said to be closely connected with the Germanic 
accent shift and the weakening of final syllables. 

Monoeyllabic iorma with ahort Towels in cloaed syllableB becEtme 
long thru lereliiig with inflected forms <A the same words, at 
least in Middle Genuan aod Upper Oennan: Tag, GlUa, }&>, noftm, 
tah (North German Tag, Olät, etc.). — Isolated monoeyllablee (ad- 
verbs, prepodtions, etc.) usually remained ahort: vieg, ab, mü, but 
frequently, especitdly before r, Üieir Towela were lengthened: er, der, 
vier, mir, wr, für. — To a great extent, the quantity of auch worda 



Voweis followed by m and ( — sounde of «latively energetic arti- 
culation ~~ dteax remained short, especially in worda with unac- 
cented Bufläxee like -d and -er: kommen, nimmt, fromm, Hammer, 
Kummer, Sommer, Himmd, »ammdn, Irin, Sckriü, QoU, Kette, 
Sitte, Stadt, Vdier (but Foter), bitien, beBein; in a tew words, MHG. 
long Towels followed by nt or ( and the buSx -er were sbortened: 
MHG.jflmer, mwAer>Jammer, MiMer. 

Vowela followed by r+coneonant weie lengthened in many dialectfl, 
especially in tbe north (the Standard language ia in favor of theee 
käig rowelfi): Art, Bart, tart, Sekteert, Herd, Pferd, Erde, werden; 
but we bave ehrat vowda in sdiarf, hart, Sdiers, arg, Berg. 
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4Si. Table of the Most Importont Gennao Sounds. 
NHG. MHQ. Gg. «IE.) Ezamplee Paragrapb 

VOWEia 





a 


ft<a,o,» 


Acker, Gast, 


25 


*~ 


a. 


a<ftflx 


dacht« [Macht 


24,36,41 




& 


S<5 


Same 


26,36 


" 


a-1 


a<(i, 0, 9 


nahm, VaW* 


26,41 




e 


Vi.i 


Gliato 


38^ 


~ 


& 


[ft/i. jl 


M&chte, N&chte 3S£ 




B 


S(S)/i,] 


nähme 


25,3&4 


1- 


e- 


e 


gebänm 


38 Note 1 




e- 


*/i,j 


«ihrt,V&tM 


3&AB 




o 


e 


heUen 





8- 


e 


Vi,j 


Henne 


38^ and Note 1 




6 


w/Ii,r,w,- 


mehr 


37 




^ 




nehmrai 


41 


a— 


e- 


»/i,i 


Meer 


38^41 




iB 


aCäs)/i,i 

i 


angmehm 

FiBdil 


38^ 


1- 


a 


u/i,i 


EiBBOl 


38A39 




ie 


B<«i 


hing 


36,37,41 




ie 


eu/»,e<ei 


Diet(rich),hieQ 


26,37 




i- 


i 


Friede 










u/a 


Joch 


25 


0- 


u 


u 


Sommer 


39 




6 


. luA Jl 


Hörnet 


38B 


B- 


fi 


Wi,i 


"k^^ 


38^39 




e 


e 


«wöK 


39 


e- 





«.A,dent..- 


hoch , 


2S 


a 


S<B 


An^hn^ 


25 




ce 


6/i,i<«l/i,j 


hftKffl ' 


38^ 


s- 


ü- 


u/i,i 


Känig 


38A, 41, 39 




e- 


"< .■;■■ 


schwören ^ 


38J, 39, 41 


a- 


" 


u{<u,5,e«r 


J hundert 


26 


uo 





Mutter 


26, 37, 41 



> - «fter vowel indioBtce opea syllable. 
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NHG. MHG. Gc.«IE.) Examplee P&ragnph 

- fU u/i,i küizer 3SA 

[i i fünf 39 

._Jno B<6,ö Buch 26,37 

" [ u- u Zug ' 41 

[fle uo/i,i<0/i,J Biüdor ' 26,^38^1 
~ü7i,i Züge ■ 38AB,il 

eu/a lOgen 39 

{ei ti<ü,tä,M OD, Laib 2S 
I I mein 37 
fou au<au,ou,au Baum ' 



.(«»)- iu 


n/i.i 


H&uaer ' 


37,38a 


|öu 


Mi/i.i 


Bäume 


38^ 




CX)NS0NANT8 




'-(i 


b<bli,p' 


Liebe, rieben 


22«, 32» ',23 


w 


gelb 


34' 


p-p 


b<bh 


Polster 


82* 


»-PP 


bi.etc. 


Sippe 


24a, 32 


').»)- It« 


f<P 


für, Vieh 


22' 


p'<b 


cAen, Bohlaf en 


22«, 32* ■ 


pl-pl 


P' 


Pfund 


32' 




w,Lw<q 


Werk,wa<. 


34» 


H? 


t'<t 


drei 


22', 34' 


C 


Wind 


32 


t-t 


B<dh,t' 


tun, Vater 


22', 32', 23 


[b 


B 


sechB 





■■"-U,ii 


t'<d 


das,Waaeer 


22', 32' 


•di-ak, fr- 


8k. &- 




34' 


^tl-«,tB 


t"<d 


Ewei, ntsen 


32*, 22«, 24a 


S-K 


7<Bh,k';i 


Garten, zogen: 


22», 32»" 






gären 


34' 


k,ek-k,ck 


k', gj, etc. 


kalt, Acker, Rücken 


32«, 24a 


Ch-dl,h 


x<k;k' 


Gericht, Buch 


22', 32' 


h-h,ch 


X<k 


Hörn, edien 


22', 24 
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B. THE DEVELOPMENT OF EORH8 
(UORPHOLOGT) 

43. Word Stnicture. The essential element of an IE. 
Word ia the 'foot,' i.e., that part of the word that conveys 
itiB meaning, iW logical contenta. Thus, the IE. root 
*6hör- embodies the idea of beanng or carryii^ (to bear, 
bome, bearable, bearer, etc.); the roota *04- and *toeid- 
contain the conception of seeii^ or perceiving (to Bee, 
Seen, visible, eye, know, etc.). 

The root ia utilized for the expresäon of various gram- 
matical categories — different aspects of the sanie idea. 
This ia done, firet, by vowel gradation (18): *bher-, *bhr—, 
*bhSr- iodicate varioua fonna or aspecta of the action of 
carrying; they are the baaia of genuine verb forma; •fcAor- 
expreaaea the objective, concrete aapeete of the same ac- 
tion (the camer, the thing carried, the State of being 
camed, etc.), thus fonniog Douns or adjeetives. Seco&d, 
roots are classed es categories by the addition of sounda 
or syllables called 'fonnant elentents'; these are either 
Suffixes or prefixes. Root and suffix together form the 
'stem' of a word. 

The logieal relation of a stem to the other parts of the 
aentence ia eatablisÜr" chiefly by meana of infiectional 
endings — apeech elementa which are added to the atem 
for syntactic purpoaes, but did not poaaeaa any inde- 
pendent meaning at any known period of the IE. language. 
Thus, in the form *bher-e-ti 'he is carrying,' we distii^uish 
the root *b}ier-, the suflBx -e-, and the ending -ti; in 
•&Aor-o-s 'carrier' we find the suffix -o- and the nomi- 
native mi^pilar ending s. The imperfect *e-bher^-e-t(i) 
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'he carried' possesses a suffix ~e- and an ending -t(i), 
but also a prefix e-, wMch expresses past time and ia 
called the 'augment'; in *bhe-bkor-e 'he has carried,' the 
syllable bhe-, called 'reduplication/ fefere to the action 
as completed, or, rat>herj~ai^BÜlting in a state of being. 

The Veib 

44. Tense and Aspect. At a very early time of ita 
history, the IE. language did not possess tensee in our 
senee of the word. Instead, the difierent forma of the 
IE. ve r b expressed difFerent aspects of the action^^gnify- 
irm. es peciatly,_cpnfi nMed action, mo mentary acti on, an d _ 
com pleted actio n (atäte attained). Among modern IE. 
langu^rä^ Slavic haa best preserved theae diatinctions; 
in English, an approximate parallel exiata in auch forme 
OB he is (was) going — ke went — he is gone. Claasic 
Greek diatinguisht continued and momentary action and 
atate attained consistently thru the uae of forma like 
leipein 'to be leaving' — lipein 'to leflve' = to be on 
the point of leaving — leloipa 'I have left.' (The form 
lipein is called 'aorist'; when used to exprese past tense, 
e.g., e4ip<m 'I left,' it corresponds to the French pass6 
dfifini.) 

Note. In acctmlance with Greek grammar, the terms 'aoriatic 
^flctioD, aoristic forma, ' etc., Eire sometimee used instead of our term 
momSöta^li^ect.' The expreesion 'perfective action' ia often 
UBi3~m£b iEe räme mesnii^; it will, in generalTDe aroided in this 
boolc so as not to cause confusion with the term 'perfect' in the 
sense of completed action. 

45. The Gennanic (Sinqde) Tenses. In the courae of 
the development of the several IE. languages, the ob- 
jective element of aspect gave way more and more to the 
subjective element of time. In' oldest IE., the principal 
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factor in the construction of v erb fonoa bad been Üie 
man ner of action; in a later period, tEe~questlQn b ecame 
pü-amount: Does the action take place now (i.e., at tEe~ 
time of the Bpaücer's mentioning it), or'at Kj me other 
time? _ 'X^asäl-gradually toök the place of ' aaDe cta?^^ 
Latin and Celtic have gone very far in this direction, and 
in Germanic the development is so nearly complete that 
we find hardly more than faint traces of the aspecta (as, 
e.g., in NHG. steif/en^ — beateigen'). _Thft fnima ^f ^hi* 
a specte werfe *""""< nyer to tbe_exprasgon of relative 
^*j_ie.i_toj£nseg^ Vowel gra datio n, whicE~had beS 
the principal means of 'distinctiön between aspects, now 
became the cbief cfaaracteristic of time contrasts. 

With the most important types of IE. verbs, the vowel 
grades had been distributed aa foUows (compare 18) : 

Contüiiiotu aetion: Mommtary acHon: Compieted aeHoit; 



I. 
n. 
in. 

IV. 

V. 


'point out 

'lead': 

'tum'; 

•take': 

'fflf: 


dOh- 

ntm- 
M- 


(a) reduced grat 

(b) lengthened g 

dih-' 
dvh-' 


e o-grade in äng., 
reduced g. in plur. 
dedm-.dedik-' 
dedöui^, ded^Jo-' 
««wM-, joeurt-' 
ften6m-,nenm-' 


Utmi 


preseot tense 


t«aiBa 



This means: With most verbs, continuous action is the 
, normal, usual aspect. Therefore, the form which uaed to 
express continuous action came to deoote the normal, 
usutd tense of the average verb. By sheer f orce of contrast 
'; (together with certain It^cal requirements), the remain- 
> ing forma were used for ' non-present,' i.e., for a new past 
I tense, commonly caJIed the preterit. The form of the 



t ContinuauB action. 



• Completod acticoi. 
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preterit is a combination of the forma of momentary and 
completed action; its meaning combines the fimctions of 
the Greek aorist and perfect tenses, Gothic^^ meaning 
both 'I took' and 'I have taken.' 

Nora 1. Hie Latin derelopmait is eimilat in prindple, tho^ 
diS^«nt in meChod. Tbe so-called Latin peifect, whose functions 
are very neorly identical with thcwe of the Germanic preterit, like- 
wise exhibits fomifi of momentary and of completed action, i.e., ao- 
called aorist and perfect forme; e.g., dlxi, düxi, vSni, ligi, iädi are 
aorista, but eeddi, pepuli, etc., are perfecta proper; still, they do not 
differ in function in any way. 

NoTx 2. Thb Vowbl Ghadbb. Undoubtedly, the forma with 
reduced grade and thoae with lengtheoed grade had not alwaya 
been identical in use; poaaibly, the lengthened grade had originally 
had 'iterative' meaning (denoting repeated action), but this is 
quite imcertain ; in hietorical times, their functions are alike. — The 
o-grade of the perfect fonns waa weakened to the reduced grade in 
the plural on account of the diSerence in accent indicated in the 
table. — I-III are genuine diphthongal roota, with which lengthened 
grades do not occur; in thdr reduced gradea, the diphthongal glide 
^ipeare as a eyUabio votrel (oompare 18); claae IV, in which the 
root cnds in a liquid or naaa], Stands intermediate between diph- 
thongal and simple vowel roots; in OHG. ndtnun 'th^ took'<IE. 
*nliMtt, it is treated like a simple vowd root, in Uie past partidple 
ginonian < '-timotid- like a diphthoi^ial root. 

NoTB 3. Aorist Presenti. In a number of vsAb that usually 
denoted momentary action, the present tense was formed from that 
type which generally expressed that acq>ect, namely, the reduced 
jgrotl^oorrespoDding to certain Greek aoriats. The most ii^Mrtant 
instance of such verbs — called ' aorist preeeata' — is the verb OHG, 
koman 'kommen' <IE. •gfiw. Other aorist presenta are mentioned 
in 4C, Note. 

NoTB 4. Id Gothic and Norse, the whole aingulaf of tlie preterit 
was taken from the perfect System: Goth. nom, namp, nom— IE. 
*(_fte)nöjna, *(Tie)nAnfha, *(ne)ndme; in WestrGermanic, the 2nd 
sing, ia an aorist form: OHG. zigi, zugi, unirtt, ndmt, «azi = IE. 
*dikM, *dukisi, *vrti»i, *iihii{ea), *sid{ea). — The root fonns of 
the pluials of clasBes I-IU iaay either be called peifect <x aorist 
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f (oms, since both ahow reduoed grade in IE. ; their Genoanic oadit^ 
are taken from the perfect systoD, but the dis^peatance c^ the m- 
duplioatioa is due to the oseociaticm wHb Uie atmat forms. — The 
pluials of (he fourth and fifth claaaee, OHG. nOmun, adnm, are pure 

NoTB 6. Present {diilological traditum conaideK the Gennanio 
pretoit wholly a otmtinuatioD ot the IE. perfect. Tlüs view is 
chiefly due to the cloee reeemblance between euch Gcnnamc preterit 
forms aa *wirP — 'wurffum and Saneorit perfecta like vmttrta ' I have 
tumed' — Kwrfiniii'wehaTe tumed' (cf.p. 108), from IE. *v»v?6rtra 
— 'tee-urt-omit. Vowel gradation and Vener'B Law (Qc. {> — S, 23, 
47) aie peifeotly in accordance with this view, but a number of ' 
teasooa, principally the lack of reduplication and the peculiu vowel 
gnidee of the fourth, fifth, aistb, and eerenth Ablaut eeriea (46), 
make it nmi« than doubtful. Besides, the devdopment of the 
preterit ('perfect') in Latin and Celtio has important featuree in 
common with the g«ieral structure of the Germanic preterit (see 
Note 1), and p<Mnta diatinctly to a combination of pwfect and 



48. The Seven Classes of Strong Verbs. Od the basis 
of this mergiiig of types, there developt in Geimanic the 
following seven classea of strong verbs:^ 

(For practica] reasons, the past participle, wbich will be eip\Bijked 
in M, is tncluded in tiiis table.) 

I, II, III —diphthon^ classes (with t-, o-, and 1-, i~, m~, nr 

dijAkthonga). 
IV: sani-diphthongal class (the root ends in a Uquid or a nasal, 

whidi may be treated as diphU>ongal elemcut or as consonant). 
V: simple Towel daae. 
TI, VH: long vowel roote and others; see Note on page ISS. 



• By Üie terms 'stnmg' and 'weak' verbs, Jakob Grimm, the 
origjnator of theee terms, intcnded to exprees the fact that 'stnmg' 
verba form their tenses thru an inherent ability to chan^ üieir root 
vowels, while ' weak ' verbs, lacking that abiUty, have to resort to the 
ezteroal means of suffine. See 49. 
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GERMANIG 






Ir^. 




Pret. 






' Islsing. 


IdpL 


Post Part. 


I. 


•Hxu.' 


taix 




*Üyan-^ 


II. 


«teoxan* 


*taux 


♦tu'Yuni' 


♦toyan-» 


III. 


•werPan 


*warp 


•wuitSum^ 


*wor8an-» 




♦smgmi' 


♦sang 


♦sungum 


♦sungan-" 


IV. 


*neman 


*nam 


*mBmuju° 


•noman-» 


V. 


•dtjan' 


*sat 


*6£etuma 


*8etan- 


VI. 


faian 


*Ha 




*faran- 


vn. 


•haltaii* 


•het« 


•hStum" 


•haitan-» 






OLD fflGH GERMAN 






W. 




Pret, 






Ist sing, latpl. 


PaatPaH. 


I. 


dhan 'zeihen' 


zfth"* zigum 


gizjgan 


II. 


ziohan 'ziehen' 




gizogan 


III. 


wetdan 'werden' 


ward wurtttm 


giwortan 




gtngnn 'gingen' 


sang sungniD 


1 gigiingnn 


rv. 


neman 'nehmen' 


nam nämam 


u ginoman 


V. 




saz sÄzum" 


gisezzan 


VI. 


faran 'fairen' 


fuor" fuonim 


gifaran 



VII. heizan" 'heissen' hiaz" l1^^^T^1ln giheizan 

' Gc. KIE. et, 25. * Oc. eu/a>eo, 25 end. * Gc. e/nasa] 
+eaea.>i, 25 end. * Übe preeent of some verbe ia fonned b; 
meana of a j-suffix. ■ Gc. ai<IE. ai, 25 aiul 44, Note. ■ Go. 
KIE. K, 25 and Note. » Vaner'fl Law, 23. * Gc. »<IE. J, 
25. • Gc. w/a>o, 25. ■• OHG. ot/A, r, uj>g, 37. " OHG. 
oa/fc,dent.>a,37. •» Gc. S>OHG.«, 3«. " Gc.ot>OHG.«,37. 
>* S>wt,i>ia,M. " u>odid not take place b^rae nasal oombi- 
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Nom. The eixth and seTenth cIbssga are difficult to expltün 
within the limiU of this book. — The serenth oUss, and many verbs 
of tihe Bixth clasa developt froin loi^ yow«l roots {18B); most of 
them, howBVer, are 'aoriat presents' (45, Not« 3), i.e., the reduced 
graJe wae used for the preeent taiae, tha normal grade, in WrtA~ 
Germanic and Norse, for the preteiit. Gothic has made a diSerent 
sdection in the case of the eerenth olass by using a pure pertoct 
paradigm for the javtmt: Goth. hathaü (pronounoe Miait), kaihai- 
lum<IE. *kekAida — 'Aafcmdamä. Inaamuch aa it was ftnmerljr 
bdieved that this leduplioated form was also the basis of OHG. 
U(u<Go. *hU, this clasB is frequently called the reduplicating claaa. 

— In OHG. rotan 'counsel,' Aruo/on 'call' (NHG. roten — riei, 
ruSert — fi^ — bolh of which are clearly durative — and several 
other verbe, the normal grade was used for the present (OHG. 
nWon=Lat. rtri, paet part. ra(u»<lE. roota •rS-: •ta-), Trfaile the 
eetablisht type of hiaz was analogically tranaferred to the preterit. 

— The aixth claaa comea partly from a aimilar source (aoriat preaenta: 
reduoed type in the present, normal grade in the preterit), o.g., 

»kaban — skuob ~L»t. teaho — 8cafri<IE. *skslth *«hl&ft-, partly 

from 'caueativee,' having the o-grade in the present and the lengüb- 
ened S-grade in the preterit, e.g., OHG. fartm — fiior<lE. *por^ 

— *pOT~: Analogical f<a<oe8 have combined theae twa diSerait- 
types into one olaes. 



47. Granunatical Change (Ve mer's La w, 23). In the 
common present type (e-gmde) and the sii^ular of the 
perfect (o^rade) the IE. accent was on the root. But in 
the plural of the IE. perfect, in the reduced grade aorist, 
and in the past participle (54), the suffix or the ending 
was stressed. Therefore, IE. p, t, k had to appeu* ae 
Germanic f, pyx't^ the first two forms, but as b, d", t in 
the last two; compare OHG. sUhan, zSh — ägum, gmgan; 
giohan, zök — zuffum, gizogan. — In the fifth clase, the ac- 
cent must be supposed to have been stationary, but OHG. 
and other Germanic dialects have truisferred the general 
principle of grammatical change to a very few verbs of 
thisjclass too; OHG. toesan, ipaa — warum, (giv)eaan). Iq 
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tbe täxth and seventb classes, analogical generalization 
has greatly obscured the original conditions. 

Most NHG. verba have leveled out the graiiiiiia.tical 
change. It is preserved, more or less, in gedeihen — 
gediegen (adjective), schneiden — BchniU{en), leiden — Ztt- 
t{en), kiesen — kor(en), war{en) — gewesen, alao in frieren 
— Frost, verlieren — Verlust; it has been abandoned in 
meiden, leihen, frieren, verlieren, zeihen, sehen, lesen, gene- 
sen, schlagen, and others. 

48. New High Geiman Vowel Lereling. In addition 
to the leveUng of grammatical change mentioned above, 
the vowels of the German streng preterits (as to the pre- 
Bent vowela, see 52) have undergone considerable changes, 
partly thru the MHG. standardization of quantity (41), 
partly thru analogical transfer of forma. 

Clasa I: The plural vowels were partly lengthened 
according to 41, and were transferred to the singular: 
OHG. aneit — sniium, zeh — zigvm: NHG. schnitt — 
schnitten, zieh — ziehen. 

Claas II: The singular had either ou or d in OHQ., 
according to 37 (e.g., Uogan 'band' — boug, but ziohan 
'pu!I' — «JA, kiosan 'choose' — k6s). In NHG-, ö was 
carried thru in both numbers, probably partly under 
the infiuence of the vowel of the participle, o>ö: OHG. 
gizogan, NHG. gezögen. — aoü, schmolz, schoß, etc., have 
Short vowels according to 41. 

Class III: The singular vowel was transferred to the 
plural: NHG. half — halfen, sang — sangen (but compare 
the older form in 'Wie die Alten suTigen, so zuritschem die 
Jungen'; also leard — vnirden). 

Classes IV and V: The «ngular vowel was lengthened 
according to 41, under tbe infiuence of the long plural 
vowel: NHG. nahm, gab. 
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In cbsB Vn, tiie vowel of OHO. hSax (NHQ. hkS) bad atxread 
far befond it« ordinal apben during Weat-Gvoumki timea; see 46, 
Note. 

49. Weak Verbs. It has been shown above that the 
type of the Gennauic etrong verbs dates back to Indo- 
Europeao timea, tho its conservativeretention and the 
conÜBtent utilization of the vowel grades for the for- 
mation of tenses are specifically Germaaic. 

But in addition to thie inherited type, the Germamo 
languages have developt a new system of the fartnation 
of tenses, the so-called 'weak verbs' (see foot-note od page 
156), i.e., verbs that form their preterit tenee by means of 
the Suffix Gc. Sa, NHG. -te. The or^n of this suffiix haa 
been a matter of disput« for a long time, but there can 
hardly foe any doubt that Brugmann (FBB 39, 81) has 
Bolved the problem. According to him, Gennanic, like 
other IE. languages, poesessed a type of verb that formed 
its stem by the addition of -to- to the root {e.g., Lat. 
plecto, Ger. flechten). After the principle of usii^ the 
forms of the continuoua and momentary (present and 
non-present) ' aspect for ;the de»gnation of time con- 
trasts had been establisht', parallel forms with and without 
-^•sufiExes were treated analogously. The more UBual 
form without -t- assumed present laeaning, the -triana, 
preterit force. The number of such verbs was probably 
not very large to start with, but it was greatly increased 
by subjectit^ numerous derivatives to the new principle. 
Thus the following types of weak verbs developt: 

(o) Verbs with e/o or jefjo presents, but without mid- 
dle vowel in the preterit: OHG. bringan — bräkta, deri- 
ken<*paiikjan — dSfUa, zeüen {NHG. zählen) <*z(üjan — 
edlta, decken < *pakjan — ddhia. 

(6) Verbs with j-suffix in both tenaes. j stood before 
vowelfl (Gc. *larfian), i before consonants (Gc. •fa7«to); 
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according to 30, j caused doubling of the preceding con- 
BOBant, but thiB was carried thni only after sbort 
vowelfl, and Irequently it was leveled out, e.g., Gc. 
*8laljan, *layjan, *hauz}an>OBG. ateUm, Uggen (NHG. 
legen), hören (undoubtedly with ö, altho the spellii^ 
does not indicate it). — 

RflckumlaiiL The middl e Tow d i was dropt in WeBt-Gennanie 
^enever the atem Byllapje waa lot^:_ÖHG. Tterüa (^NHG. 
ndArie), {GoSE^ naeida), but hSren— hören — hOrta; Üoim, the j'-verbs 
of claae (a) and the kmg stem verba of class (b) had mut ation 
inth e present, but not in thejiretait; In OHG. and MHG. the 
number df bucB verbe — called rückuTrilaviend by Jakob Grimm, eee 
38, Note 1 — was conrnderable, but in NHG. moet of the fonns 
have been leveled. Rückinnlaut etillj apearB in brennen — OrannU, 
kermen — kannte, nennen — nannte, rennen — rannte, and often in 
senden «nd wenden, but has beon leveled out in MHG. 2ellen — 
zojte, setzen, — »aile, decken — dachte, and many othera. — Also in 
hörte, löste, etc., the mutated stem rowel had been tranaferred from 
the preaent to the preterit. 

(c) Verbs with S-siiffix, Uke Lat. habere: OHG. haben — 
hablta ^— (gihtibiC), fc&2n — l^eta — (ffitefteO- 

(d) Verbs with ö-sufBx (5 < IE. ä) , like Lat. amäre: OHG. 
htiSn — beUta — {gibetö^i, saUiÖn — salhöta — {gücJböf). 

la MHG., the connecting vowela were weakened to e ac- 
cording to 40, and in New High German they were dropt 
altogether, unlesa reasons of pronunciation prevented 
this: le&fe, but redete. — In halte (also in hast, hat), b was 
elided after the disappearance of the vowel, see 34, 2. 

50. Preterit-Preseats. The lodo-Buropean form for 
State attained ('perfect form') generally had reduplica- 
tion, i.e., the initial consonant with the vowel e was pre- 
fixed to the root: Greek leipö 'I leave' — leloipa '1 have 
left.' Äpparently, the reduplication imputed the paet 
actioQ resulting in the state attained: leloipa 'I am away 
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becfluse I have left,' loipos 'left over' (without ref^rence 
to the actioQ precediDg). 

CertuD verbB specifically expressed state attiüned aa 
Buch and, therefore, had unreduplicated perfect form; 
sioce they did not imply any allusion to preceding ac- 
tioD, they became purely presentic in meaning, e.g., IE. 
*u)oida '1 know,' from root *weid- 'see, perceive' = Goth. 
vxtit, NHG. weiß. 

Such verba are called 'preterit-presente' because they 
resemble preteiits in form, bat are presents in meanii^. 
They never had any reduplication, and their paradigmB, 
in Germanic, are not combinations of perfect and aorist 
fonns, aa are other Genrnmic preterite, but they are 'per- 
fecta' pure and simple. — The most important preterit- 
presents preserved in NHG., are the followii^ (arranged 
according to the classes of vowel gradation, 46:" 

I. 'weiß': Gc. *wait — *wiium<IE. *tDÖida — 'vnd- 

III. 'darf': Gc. *parf~ *>urb«TO<IE. *t&rpa— *irp-' 
'kann': Gc. *kann — *ktinmim < IE. *gina — *gr}n-' 

IV. ' soU ' : Gc. •sJfcoI — ahdvm < IE. *sUla — •sK-' " 
VI. 'mag':Gc. (*»?i07 — *7nvr(um,loi*möj — •möi'um): 

IE. •mäffÄ-7? 
'muß':Gc. *mSt — •möhim<IE. *mOd-. 
Ä great deal of leveling, from various sources, has 
taken place with these verbs; e,g., ^may, undoubtedly a 
long Towel root, has followed the model of the sbort 
vowel roots *sluä, *kann; NHG. 'aoö' introduced ite o 
from the Infinitive *8kulan; the disappearance of the k 
has not been satisfactorily expl^ed. The mutated vowela 
in dürfen, können, mögen, müssen (plural and infinitive) 
came probably from the optatives of these verbs (52). 
The variations between ü and Ö are to be expküned ac- 
cording to 39. 
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The preterit^preeents developt a weak preterit of the 
type of dachte, brachte (49, Note): durfte, konnte, mochte, 
mußte, solUe. The stfiin Towels of tbese preterits were 
not Belected according to any phooetic laws, but were 
the producta of various analogies. — u in wußte (instead 
of MHG. leiste, weste) is probably due to the forma 
mußte, durfte; the velar and labial articulation of v> 
may bave contributed; see 39. 

Nom. The verb vmllen origjnally was not a preterit-pnsent, 
but in NHG. it was lereled accoidii^ to »ollen. The MHG. iit' 
finitive was toeUen, which is the aame aa NHG. toaMen<*tiia{}iin. 
e became o thru the influence of the surrounding u> and l (39); 
the prcaeut ongular unQ was an Optative (52), Goth. vnljau. 

Sl. Anomalous Tense Fonnatitm occuis with the fol- 
lowing verba; 

'Be': The third mi^ulia' ist comes from the normal 
grade of the root *ea~, the plural ind. and the subjunctive 
from the reduced grade *s- of the same root; compue 
Latin es-t — s— uni. — Bin and bist belong to the root 
*bheu— which appears in Lat. fui 'I was' and Greek phuo 
'X grow.' — viar and gewesen are derived from the root 
•ujca- 'be, dwell.' 

'Go': Gehen (<OHG. gSn, gän) ftnd ging come from 
different roots; gehen belongs to a root *ghs{i)- (probably 
'approach'), ging, to a root 'ghoxigh- 'walk'. The vowel 
grade of ging is modeled after hieß, fing, etc. 

'Stand': In appearance, NHG. ^hen — stand — ge- 
standen is very much like gehen — ging — gegangen, and 
Undoubtedly the two verbs have influenced each other, 
but all forma of ateÄen come from the same root, IE. 
*üh&- (Lat. eläre, Gk. ste-). The OHG. forma are afen 
(ßt&ti) — stuont — stuontum — gistarUan; sten comes from 
the aimple root (the explanation of the vowel is uncertain), 
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the other forms have 'n-infix' like tnaiiy Latin verbs 
{frango, pango, fundo, etc.), The vowel of the preterit is 
IE. ä (normal grade of a long vowel root), while the psx- 
ticiple has the reduced grade, IE. 9. The addition of IE. 
-t- in the preterit is the same fonuatioa as has been ex- 
plained in the eection ou weak verbs, and is also found in 
Latin ataiuere 'put up.' NHG. has leveled the preterit 
Tovel with the vowel of the participle {stand — gestaTtden), 
partly under the influence of forms like fand, trat^. 

''Do': OHG. iuon — teta — tätum — ffitän comes from 
IE. *dhi-/dh5- (long vowel root, Lat. fS-ci, Gk. thS-). 
The present tense has an irregulär ü-grade, the past pai^ 
ticiple, S^p*ade. The singular of the preterit, teta, is a 
reduplicated form, = IE. *dke--dköm; the plural tähtm, 
which has been leveled out into the singular in NHG., 
was formed as a compromise between this singular and 
such similar forma as gäbum, nämum. (The form teta is 
still found in populär poetry and in dialects, as 'ÜU': 
'Ich tat mich zu ihm aeleen.') 

Si. The Optative (=Subiunctive) states an action as 
mereiy possibte, or subject to a condition. Ite stem is 
formed by meana of an i-suffix. This forms an i-diph- 
thong in connection with the suffixal -o- of the Germanic 
present stema, but appears aa -t— with those 'aorist' 
stema which, according to 45, are used in the formation 
of the Gennanic preterit. Thus we find the following 
Optative types: 

A. IE. 3rd sing. *deifc-o-i-f, *wert-o-4-t, *nemr-o-4-t, 
etc.>Gc. *Hx-ai, "werp-ai, *n«m-oi>OHG. zlAe, werde, 
nemc>NHG. zeähe, werde, nehme (so-calied present Bub- 
junetive; Gc. ai in cndings Is monophthon^zed in OHG. 
■ — 37; — final ~t is dropt in Germanic). 
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B. IE. 3rd smg. •dwM-f, *mt4-t, *nem-i-t>Ge. 
•ÜTi, vmrSi, *nSmi>OKG. zige, vmrti, n<lm.i>NHG. 
ziehe, würde, nähme (eo-called preterit Bubjimctive). 

NoTB. There Derer eidsted aiiy di&erence in tense between these 
two aubjuiiotiye (optative) typee. Both were without any tenee 
aigDification and retnained eo much longer than the correspoDding 
indioatiTes. After Compound traisee had been eatablisbt (55), both 
IcTWa wete gradually limited in use to present (or futiire) time; 
OHG. iBäri could stand for tbe preeent as well as the past, and even 
in MHG. euch use occuth now and theo, but in genoral, the reetrio- 
tion d all simple (uncompoimded) Optative forms to the presrat 
took plac« during the OHG. time. 

The modern, aa well as the old, distinction between the functions 
of the two fonns is one of nuumer, not of tense. The old contraat 
between ooDtinuou8 and momentaiy acüon which, in the case of 
the indicative, had become a characteriatio of tense, now ei^ifies 
different degreea of uncertainty with the optative iarma, the old 
fonns of continuity denoting personal impresaioD (indirect discourse, 
purpoee, admonition, solemn wish], and the old forma of momentary 
action — the Bo-called preterit aubjunctives — referring to State- 
ments coDtrary to fact (imreal conditional sentenceB, imreal coDces- 
ätm, ordinary wiah, now and then also possibility, etc.). Onaccount 
of thdr distinotive forms, the 'preterit subjunctiTee' have been 
gradually encroaching upon the ori^alsphere of the 'preeent sub- 
iunctivee,' eepecially in indirect diseourae; thia, however, belongs to 
descriptiTe rather tban to historical grammar. 

53. The Personal Eadings. The moet importaiit Indo- 
European endmgs were: -mi or -ö, -ei, -ti; -mes, -the, 
-nti. In this form, the endings appear chiefly in the m- 
dicative of the present; elsewhere, eertain conditions of 
the accent had brought about a weakening: -m, -s, -t; 
~men, -te, -rU. The füll endings are called primary or abso- 
lute, the weakened, secondary or conjurict endings. — The 
eingular of the perfect, which originally seems to have been 
a verbal noun, had the endings -a, ~iha, -e. 

Thru the reduction of final syllal^es, these endmgs 
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imdergo conBiderable changea in Genoanic, whioh lead 
to tfae following results: 

Pnsent Indicative: 

1. IE. *nem^ö>OSQ. mmu>NHG. nehme. 

It ia genentUy beüered th&t in OHO. u, like i, ctuised a dünge <4 
e to i; tf so, tiie NHG. form ia analogicftl. 

IE. -ffitiafoimdimNEG. onlyiiithefomiUn<btm. OHG. had 
aW luom, gäm, sUlm, Aoöftn, «albOm, etc. 

2. IE. "nem-e-«>OHG. ntmt8>NHG. nimmst. 

The addition <ä Ihe (enditic) pionoim of the Beoond peratm was 
reaponsibte fcv the modern ending -St.* nimistu >ntmfnt<. ~ 

Gc. i in the suffix caused mutatkoi, acoording to 2S eod and 38^. 

3. IE. *nemr-e-ti> OB.G. nimü>NEG. nimmt. 

4. IE. •nem-o-m«8>0HG. nemamS8>NRG. nehmai. 
The OHG. form is not «ntirely «aq>lained. 

5. IE. *nem-e-the>OB.G. nemM, nemat>NRG. nehmt. 
Analog^. The fotm ehould be identical with the 3rd sing. 

6. IE. •ncm-o-n(i>OHG. ncmanf> NHG. nehmen. 

-t was dropt by analogy with the let pL; it is letained, as -<^ in 

Preteiit (perfect endings in perfect fonos, conjunct 
endings in aorist formB) : 

1. IE. •ne-nom.-a>OHG. TMim>NHG. nahm. 

2. IE. •n«m-(e)s> OHG. nämi>'NSG. nahmst 

The connecting Towd -«- <rf this aorist form teally beloi^ed to the 
verba o! the firat three classes only, IE. *dih-e-», •duA-e-s, *u>rt-&-», 
but was tranaferred to the long yowel aorists by aikalogy. Tbe end- 
ing -«1 in NHG. was borrowed from the preeent. 

The perfect ending IE. -tha is found in the preterit-preeenta, OHG. 
dtaft, könnt, mäht, muosf, acalt, dnce there hsd not been any aorist 
forma in these verbs. 

3. IE. *ne-Tu>m-e> OHG. nam>NHG. nahm. 
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4,5,6, OHG. nämum, nämut, näm«n>NHG. fwÄm««, 
nahmt, nahmen. 

Tba IE. itnna aie tmcertain — probably tb^ were *nAn-m«n, 
*iam4e, *njin-9<. The vowel of the ending o£ the G«. eecond perscm 
iB analc^oal. 

Optative (conjunct endingB): 

A. OHG. Tume, nemSs, nenne; nem^m, nemU, nem^< 
IE. •Twm-OMn, *nem-(n-s, etc. 

B. OHG. nämi, nOmls, nümi; nSiietm, nUnüi, namin< 
IE. *»5m-t-Jn, *nem-%-s, etc. 

In type A, mutatitm could not take [dace becauae IE. ot in nn- 
accented syll^ilee became OHG. «; in type B, mutation was nece»- 
0817. — In NEG., type A has practically pvai up tiioee fonns that 
are not euffidently distinct from the indicative, and the forma in 
actual use sie: — , nähme — , n/thwen 

nehmett, nOhmut — , ttShmet 

ttehme, ndAm« — , ndAmen, 

Imperative : 

The Geimanic imperative is not an independent form; 
the Singular goes back to the stem form of the verb, with- 
oat ending, IE. *nem-e; Uie plural forma are indicativee 
or aubjunctives. 

64. The Verbal IToumL 1. The Germanic Infi ni t i ve 
waa a nouif of action (similar, in function, to the NHG. 
nouns in -^ng) with the Buffix -no-, added to the stem 
ot the verb: OHG. nem-a~n, 2€Uen<*eal-ja-n, habSn, 
ealbihi. 

2. The Pabticiples were verbal adjectivee with various 
IE. endii^a of which the following have been preserved in 
Germanic: -nf- (compare Lat. aynant-, legent-) for the 
present participle (OHG. nemanH, hahSnä, ealbönti), -no- 
for the past participle of strong verbs (OHG. ffi-noman), 
and -to- for the paat participle of weak verbs (OHG. 
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gizaU, gihabet, gisalböt). Tbe prefix fft- of tbe past parti- 
ciples deootee completion (see 57) and is probably related 
to Lat. com-, eo- {conjicio 'I complete')- 
Compare Wilmannfl III, 1, § 9. 

6S. The Compound Tenses. A. ThePERFEcr. Beii^ 
an adjective, the past participle could at sM. timee be used 
predicatively in sentences with the verb 'to be' ('to 
seem,' 'to become,' etc.)- But facts of logjc caused a 
tense difference accordii^ to the sspect of the verb: With 
* perfective ' verbs (verbs of momentary action, especially 
of result) such sentences refer to a precedmg action aad 
are, therefore, 'perfect' as to tense; with durative verba 
(verbs of continuous action) they refer to the present: 
'He is elain' indicates perfect, 'he is Uked,' present. — 
Past participles could also be used as objective comple- 
mentfl in sentences with 'to have.' The character of such 
sentences is clearly apparent from the fact that in the older 
langu^^ the participles take inäectional endings in agree- 
ment with the nominal object, e.g., OHG. aia eigun mir 
ginomanan (acc. sing, masc., 'genommenen') münandruhHn 
liaban 'sie haben mir meinen lieben Herrn genommen.' 

Sentences of these two fonns were by no means new 
types in Germanic; they were mattere of course. Starting 
from them, however, there was developt in the Germanic 
languf^es, especially in German, a system of Compound 
tenses of such abundance as to be somewhat cumbersome. 

First, the verb 'to be' with the paet participlc of in- 
transitive perfective verbs, and the verb 'to have' with 
the past participle of transitive verbs assumed the choi^ 
acter of a speciüc tense of completed action: idt bin ge- 
kommen { = ein Gekommener), ich habe ihn gefangen (■»ob 
einen G^angenen). In part, thia is to be attributed to 
the fusion of the old 'perfect' tense with the cid aorist 
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which had deprived the langua^e of a specific form for 
completed action. — Durative intransitive verbs were 
constructed like transitive verbs (er hat geschlafen), but 
gradually the principle of distinction for the use of sein 
and haben waa ahifted somewhat, so that the present 
distinction is one of result obtained (thru motion or 
change of condition) versus action as such: er ist in» 
Wasser grollen — er ist blaß geworden — er hat getiirrU. 
— The 'pluperfect' was developt aimultaneously with the 
perfect. 

NoTB 1. A few verbs, like sein and bleä>en {in South Gennsa 
also stehen, «iteen. Hegen, hangen, schweben, stecken, etc.) take sein, 
altho they do not express reeult. This waa due to a newer tend- 
enoy, which waa camed thru incomplet^ly, to lay atreaa od local- 
ized versus absolute action: er ist vor der Tür geetanden, but er hat 
lange gestanden. Compare Wilmanna II, 1, j 8; Sütt^'ün, j 268. 

Note 2. In South Geiman, the oomplete loes of final -e destroyed 
the difference between the 3rd sing, of the present and preterit of 
i^ular weak verbs: er fefti — er lebt{e). This was the chief reason 
that the preterit (even of strong verbe) waa given up altogether in 
South German (and largely in Middle German), the p^ect form 
being used not only for completed action, but also as a hietorical 
tense: ich bin gestern dort gewesen. A new pluperfect was fotmed on 
this baas: ich habe ihn gesehen gehabt, ich bin gegangen gewesen. 

NoTB 3. Certain atrong verbs (e.g., kommen, werden, treten, 
lassen) originally formed their past parUciplea without the prefiz 
ge-; apparently, this became the atarting-point for the 'double in- 
finitive' forme ia the Compound teneee of the modal auidliariee and 
similar fonna, which have developt since the ISth Century: ich habe 
ihn kommen lassen led to constnictiona by analogy like ich habe ihn 
koTMoen sehen, hören, ich habe kommen wollen, soBmi, müssen, etc. 
Vndoubtedly, however, the cloae logjcal connection between the 
two verbs was a contributory cause, tending towafds a paralleliam 
of fonns. 

B. The FüTüBB had no form of its own in Germanic 
(nor in Indo-European), aside from the fact that the 
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present tenw of 'perfective' verbs UBually referred to fu- 
tiire tjme; compare 'ich komme morgen.' In OHG. scal, 
vnUu, mag, mitoz frequently express future time due to 
their inberent meaning, and in most Germanic lai^piages 
'ßhall' has become the regulär auxiliary of the futuie. — 
'Werden' with the participle of the present could be used 
to denote transition into a State (compare: er wurde lei- 
dend). The reasona that caused the Substitution of t^e 
Infinitive for the participle in such phrases (towards the 
end of the MHG. time) are not fuUy understood. Mere 
phoDetic weakening of the participle ending {leidende 
leiden) imdoubtedly contributed, the use of the infinitive ia 
phraaes hke er aoU (wiU) kommen may have been another 
factor of importance, and the development of the passive 
voicfl strengthened the preference for werden over those 
otber auxiliaries. — The future peifect forms and the 
optativea (er wird gekommen sein; er werde, würde, kom- 
men, gekommen aein) were developt in analogy with the 
eidsting Compound fonns. 

C. The Passitb Voicz. Gothic posseBsed a specific 
form for the passive voice, just as other IE. langoages, e.g., 
bairada, bairanda^^Greek. phirebn, phirontoi 'er wird ge- 
tragen, sie werden getragen.' Their lack of contrast to 
the active forms caused them to be replaced by Compound 
forms in all Germanic languages. In OHG., the past 
participle with wesan 'to be' and werdan 'to become' 
existed eide by side, in competition, but at the end of the 
OHG. time, the present cocditions had become firmly 
established: iDerden+past participle, that originally had 
signified the transition into a state (er wird geheilt = er 
wird gesund) generally denoted the passive voice, while 
eein+past participle alone expressed condition as such 
(er tri geheiU—er tat gesund; er ist geheilt werdender ist 
gesund, weU man ihn geheilt hat). — Ooly in optative and 
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adhortative Bentences, the use of sein still prevails: Oott 
tei gdobtl Sei mir gegrüaat! 
For thia whole chapter, compare Wilmanns III, §§ 73-%. 

M. Verb Fornution. A. SIMPLE VERBS. The foUowing an 
the moet important types of Geimanio (uid Gfrmaii) simple verbe: 

(IJ Boot Vbrbs; the ending is adtled directly to the root, e.g., 
IE. •et-H, G^. üt; IE. 'dlO-ti, OHG. Itud, NHG. Ivt. ~ The niiin< 
ber of theae veifafl ia amall. 

(2) e/o-VxBBs, i.e., verba that attitch the ending to the stein by 
means of the connectii^ vowela eor o (qualitative gradstion); this 
vowel ä called the 'thematio Towel' and, therefore, theae verba and 
theje/jo vetfos are frequeutly teimed 'Ihematic,' the other olaaeea, 
'athematio' Toba. — Moat atrong verba bdoi^ to the e/o clasa: IE. 
*nem-e-4i, 'nem-o-^i, 'er nimmt, sie nehmen.' 

(3) je/jo-verha are chiefly the first claas of weak vetba (Goth. 
ttaa-jan, na^-jU, Uke Lat. capto, eapü) and a few strong verba, tike 
Goth. Ü^on— OHG. bitten, OHG. liogenK'Hgjan, nttm<*tHjan. 

Note 1. Many w«ak voba of tbia daas are 'causativee,' i.e., 
verbs (bat aq^KSB action (or oonditionj caused by some other ac- 
tio&; the atem vowel of auch verba ia IE. -o-: Goth. «o^'an, caua. 
to 8i(}an,~0H0. ae(««n— 'ätzen machen,' Goth. na^'an 'heal' = 
OHG. nerien, nerreit, NHG. nähren, caus. to (Goth.) ga-^i»an 'ge- 

NoTE 2. AcGOrding to 30, j caused doubling of the preceding 
conaonant in West-Germanic; howerer, not all of the numeroua 
West-Gemianio and especially Hyjh Gennan forma with double 
conacmanta can be traced to a -j-fmSx; in eome, Germanic doubling 
before an -«-euffix had taken place, but in many casea the doubling 
of the coneonant was undoubtedly apontaneoua, expreesii^ intenaity 
or frequmt repetition of the action. It ia not alwaya possible to 
State the exact Teaaon. Instancee with mngle and douUe conaonanto 
are: raufen rupfen, tchnaiiben schnupfen, achneiden sehniUien, äeken 
eaeken, •plagen placken, lauchen ducken, häTigen henken gleißen, 
^iiie(T)n, dringen drücken, eddingen »eUuekett. — It will be obeerved 
üiat the majority of theae 'intenaivea' or 'frequentativea' has the 
reduced grade of the stem vowel. — It is good practise for the be- 
gjnner to explain the conaonanta of theae verbe according to the 
prindplca of tlie second conaonant shift. 
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(4) ^veibe (IE. H>Gc. i): OHG. kabBn (oompare Lat. AoUn), 
tagin, yien, folgin, fragln. This euffix oft«n derives v^bs fram ad- 
jectives, e.g., OHG./flfen, r%fSn, alten 'faulen, reifen, alt«ii.' 

(5) ä-verfoe (IE. d>Gc. Ö), compare Lat. amäre; these yerbs sre 
dmvativee from nouDS in -ä: OHG. KUbOn (fiom «oiba 'Balve'}> 
dionSn 'serve,' dankön, machön, rfcAicSn 'rule.' 

Typw 1-5 can, in principle at leaet, be tracod to IE. Tcrb trpes. 

(6} Atnong youi^^ (Gennanic or Gennan) deriTativee the most 
important aie thoee in -em (ootem, »Mwnmvm, kungern, from the 
souna Acker, Sehlummer, Hunger; folgern, plotachem), -ein (featdn, 
from the nous Festel, lächeln, spötUln, belldn, ndtdn), -sen, -sdien 
(grinten, grauten, kerrwhen, feüaehen), -xtai {ächten, krachten, 
awAten), -aen (reffnen, Kuffnen, rechnen, ordnen, Bffnen), -gen {steini- 
gen, peinigen, OngtHgen), -chen (horchen, »ehnarchen), -leren (orig- 
inally from fore^ verbs, like »patieren, promenieren, but later also 
used for German derivativee — halbieren, hausieren, etc. — in such 
numbers that Jakob Grinun complains: „Von doi Regiaemdai oben 
bis zu den buchstabierenden und linier^den SchQlem hinab üha- 
Eiehen sie wie Schlingkraut den ebenen Boden unarer It«de"}- 

Compare Wilmanna II, 1, ü 89-135. 

B. COMPOUND VERBS. The diSeraice between inaeparable 
and separable prefizee in Gennan ie not due to any inherent dis- 
tinguiBhing principle between the two kinda, but could rather be 
called a, matter of chronology. Certain 'prefixes,' i.e., adreifoial 
verb nodifiere, had entered into verbal compoeition at a voy 
early time, namely, before the Germanio accent ahift; vrtien the 
accent was shifted to the logical center of the word, they beeame 
ungtreesed, and aubsequently underwent a similar weakenii^ of 
Bound as final syllables. In younger Compounds, the prefiz retained 
more or less the character of an independent word and recedved 
stresB thru contraat (compare aufgehen — laii^rgehai). 

The detaila of the meaning and development of these prefixes be- 
long either to descriptive grammar or to etymology; for the latter, 
students are referred to Eluge's Etvmclogiechea WOrterlmeh and to 
Paul's Deutschet WörterhwA. 

A tew of the most important facta are: 

ge-, the oldest of the inseparable piefixes, does not sppeai as an 
independent word anywhere in Gennanic. It is probably ^n to 
Lat. CO-, and denotes completion or result, but with moet vetfas 
the original meaning haa practically disappeated; compare gefallen. 
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gehärea, gebOrm. — je- iB the only Germanic preGx that is unaocented 
in nouns too: Qerieht, but Beiv/ort, Antwort, A-uifiug, etc. 

be- ie identioal with the prepodtion bei, related to Greek am-^i 
'aroimd,' and to the first dement of bei-de; it daiotes aurroundum. 
coyering, cloee contact : besitzen, begraben, besehirmen, beMpriUen. — 
Compare the eeparable eompoimde beigeben, beäegen, etc. 

«nt-, related to Greek anH 'against' (originally 'on Ük other 
Bide, yonder'}, denotea diatajice or Bcparation: entgehen, entrinnen, 
enthaupten. There is no corresponding NHG. separable prefix or 
preposition. — In nouns, it appeaw in the tonn ajü- {e.g., Antwort). 

er-<OHG. «r (in NHG. I/rteü) weakened form of ü«=NHG. 
aut, indieated removal. rai aina, completion; erffießen, erh-eehen, er- 
tönen, enleigen, ervaehten, erhören, ertragen, erfüilen. — Compare 
i, aussteigen, etc., and erteilen — Urteil, urleilen (see below). 
■) two diatinct Gothic prefixea, namely, faw 

n th e inteteat of (=NHG. vor and/iir) and/ra 'away 

frQQ^': (a) verdecken, verstopfen, versehen, versorgen, vertreten, ver^ 
ipreehen; (b) vergießen, vertreiben, verachten, verfluchen, sich versehrei- 
ben, rieh venpreehen. — Compare separable vorsehen, vorspredien. 

zer-<=Lat. die~ ' asunde rj in terreiSen, zereddagen, tergpringen. 

mlss-, related to the verb missen, perhaps also to meiden, indi- 
cates er ror or disapproval: mißdeuten, mißverstehen, mißbiäigen. — 
Alao voll- ia generally inseparable; vollenden. 

Spurious inseparable Compounds. Many Compound verbs are 
derived from Compound nouns; grammatically, they are to be con- 
sidered simple vraiie, e.g., anlworiert, urteilen — past partidple ge- 
antwortet, geurCeäl. 

The 'geparable pre fixea' are advert«, adjectiTes^pr nounß, e.g., 
at^stehen, hineingehen, heirnkommen~3uTehei7ianderTeden, gutheißen, 
freikommen, achtgdten, haushaUen, ttandhaUen, also, notwithstanding 
the orthographicat Separation, ztutonde kommen, zugute tun, von- 
staäen gehen. — Si ^e of the »dverta no longer oocur independently 
as such, but only es prepoBitionsT'e.g,, (ob), an, auf, bei, durch, 
hinler, mit, nach, ob, vor, uHäer, 2u. —The prefixes durch, hinter, ^txr, 
unter were inseparable in OHG., but later a considerable number 
(rf separable Compounds were formed; um and wt(e)rfer have been 
both separable and inseparable since OHG. times. In general, sep- 
arable Compounds with these prefixes have a concrete, hteral, but 
inseparable Compounds an abstract, metaphorical meauing (cf. 
duTch-bohren : durchboh'ren; iäier-gehen : iä>erge'hen), but theie are 
m&Oy exceptions (e.g., durch-iiehmen, dvrchrsetxea). 
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The Nonn 

57. The Gnumnatical Categories oi flie ITotm. 
A. Gender. The grammatical elemeot of 'gender' was 
not always connected wtth sex, nor are the two concepts 
entirely identical in our times (compare das Männchen, 
das Weib). The form that we may designate as the 'nor- 
mal' form of an IE. noun is that which, in Metorical 
times, geoerally appears as masculine gender; it did not 
denote the male human being or aninial exclusively, nor 
did it orig^nally ref er to inanimate objectfi as 'male' thru a 
process of metaphorical aexuaJization; taking as instances 
tbe most common stem forma (in -o- and -ä-, eee 50), 
IE. *fiÄim>-8'horse,' *tii2(if>-8'wolf'didnotmean'Btallion,' 
'he-wolf' (except by indirect implication, in contrast to 
ä-forms), but merely signified an individual horse or wolf. 
*ekw&, *wlqa had either generic or oollective force, i.e., 
they denoted the type ' horee, wolf,' or a group of horses or 
wolves {'Geräte, Rudd'). With reference to the female 
SS typical, the male as individual, these fonns became 
the starting-poiot for feminine gender; *ekwä, *v>lqä came 
to mean 'mare, she-wolf.' In their collective meaning, 
these fonns gave rise to the neuter plural, which has the 
same ending as the fem. sii^. (compare Lat. fem. sing. 
menaa — acut. plur. verba). — Neitber the generic use 
of the ä-stema, nor the individualizing character of the 
0-fitems was necessarily restricted to the female or male 
sex respectively; e.g., Lat, scriha 'scribe,' agria^ 'farmer,' 
Slav. alv^a 'servant' (cp. Ger. die Bedienung, die Kurut- 
adiaft) bave so-called feminine forms, but denote male 
(as well as female) beii^ of a general type. 

The neuter singuIar was originally not diatinct from 
the masculine, except for the lack of the nominative form, 
for which the accusative form was substituted: Lat. 
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verbum 'word' is both nom. and acc. Thia ig due to the 
fact tJiat nouna of this type generally denote inanimate 
objects that are not very likely to be used as active sub- 
jeets of a sentence. — For mmilar development, cf. 6lA (a). 
Of these three categories — the individual, the generic, 
and the objeotive-collective — the first two became iden- 
tified with specific expreesions f or male and f emale sex, botb 
in nouns and pronouna, partly thru likeness of endings, 
partly, however, thru the inherent relation between 
the male and the individual on the one hand, the female 
and the typical on the other hand. — Metaphorical sexu- 
alization (i.e., the comparison of infuümate objects either 
with male or female beii^) has but slightly contributed. 

Note. Atnong tbe varioue IE. Itmguagee, there are consideniUe 
differences in Doun gender. It seema not iinlikely that GenuAnic 
(espeoially Oennan) has clui% more closely to the mheiited distri- 
faution than otber Upgut^ee, for evcu im modern timea oertaü 
facta in Gramau gmder reflect the old oMiditioiiG veiy per^ieuously. 
Thiu, among aiümala, ihoee that are hunted mdividually, or other- 
nise thought of rather singly than collectively, are apt to be mas- 
culine: Bär, Wotf, Hund, Fucha, Hase, Adler, Rabe, Sehtoan, while 
thoee that are generally feit as types are of feminine gender: Maus, 
Laut, Wame (but Floh!), Fliege, Mücke, Schwalbe, LenAe. Where 
tliere are special names for the Datural gexee, the type aa auch ia of 
neuter gender (diu Pferd, das Rind, das Huhn; eiao their young: 
das Fohlen, da* Kalb, da» Küchlein; but der Hengst, der Stier, der 
Hahn; die Stute, die Kuh, die Henne). — The neut«r singular as 
belonging to a coUective plural is apparent in da» WeS> (compare 
the NHG. deagnation 'das Frauenfimmer,' which was originally 
the collective name for the women of the household) and, similarly, 
in GoU, which was neut«T in Gothic, while in OHG. the masculine 
gender waa used for the Christian God, the neuter, for pagan idola. 

Many changes of gender in historical times point in the same 
direction. Many animala, plante and objecla that were masculine 
in MEG. have beoome feminines in NHG. on account of tlieir 
collective (generic) character. Instancea are Ameise, GrUle, Heu- 
tchrecke, Homiaae, Imme, Otter, Balte, Schlange, Schnecke, Schneide; 
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Biiue, Blume, i>ilfe, Dittä, Hirse, Kresse, Räte, Bote; Ahn, OrOU, 
Kohie, Loche, Sckoäe, Trdne, Traybe, Woge, Zähre; Wade, Sehi^e, 
Niere. — An important f oimal element in this chfti^e of gender was 
tbe identity of the NHG. article of the feminine singular andthe 
plural: the plural die Locke (which, in collective meaning^ was, of 
course, mudt more frequent thui der Lock 'tbe cur)') ooidd eaaily 
be underatood ee a feminine aingulai. 

B. NuHBEiB. There were three numbers in IE.: 
emgular, plural, and dual. In modern Germanic languages 
the latter has become practically extinct, and the Ger- 
manic noun had lost it in prehistoric times; it appears, 
however, in the personal pronoun of the older GeTmanic 
dialects, e.g., Goth. inqia 'both of you' (dat. and acc), 
preserved in modern Bavarian enh, which is used instead 
of Standard German euch. 

C. Gase is the expression of the syntactic relation of a 
nomi (pronoun or adjective) to some other part or parts 
of the sentence. Indo-European had eight cases: the 
nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, abla- 
tive, locstive, and instrumental. 

Tlie nominative indicatee the aubject of a soitence, i.e., the 
Center of the aetion expressed in the sentence. The accuBative de- 
notes the povon or thing directly affected by the action, the goii- 
tive (chi^y) the person or thing only partly affected by it. TTie 
dative expressee interest for, or regaid to, eomething or BOm^xidy. 
The locative pointa to the place wbere an action occura, the abla- 
tive to ita Btaiting-point. The instrumental indicates the means 
thru which Bomething ia done. The vocative hasno syntactic relation 
to the reet of the sentence, but is the isam of address. 

This multiplicity of cases was reduced in all IE. lan- 
gu^es thru a process called SyrureÜsm: one caae — 
frequently a compromise between several forma — aa- 
sumed the functions of several cases. In German the 
number of cases has thus been reduced to four; the nomi- 
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native, genitive, and accusative have esseutially retuned 
the old f imctions, while oiir so-called dative (tuostly with 
prepositions) combines the syntactical characteristics of 
the old dative, ablative, locative, and instrumental, all 
of which might be termed as adverbial cases; in form, the 
German dative iß chiefly a locative. — Very largely the 
exact expression of old case fmictions has been taken 
over by prepoütions. The genitive case seems to be 
Blowly going out of use, the preporätion von with dative 
chieSy taking its place. 

58. Nominal Sterns. Nouna, like verbs, consist of 
root, stem suffix, and ending; root and suffix fonn the 
stem. The noun suffixes are subject to vowel gradation, 
just as the verbal suffixes, compare IE. *7i€m-e-H:*nem- 
o-nti and *dAo(fA-o-« 'day,' nom.: *dlu)gk-e-ao, gen. 

Among the IE. nominal stems, the following are of 
special importance for the Germanic languages: 

NoTB. The nouna in heavy type, bdng typical repreeentativee 
of tbeir rlnnnni, will frequentJy be lefened to in the foUowing Beo- 
tions; tlieir stem character will tben be takoi for gr&nted. 

A. Vowel Stbub, i.e., nouns with vowel suffixes: 

(1) o-Btema=Gennanic a-Htems: Lat, hortua<hort-o~8 
'garden' = Gothic gards 'houae'<Gc. *garda-z. IE. 
*dhogh-o-a 'day'>Ger. Tag. — Note the genitive, Goth. 
dagis< "ähogh-eso; see above. 

jo-(Gc. ja-)etems: Goth. hairdeia, OHG. fttrtf, NGH. 
Hirte<IE. *kerdh-jo-a. 

(2) ft-8tem8=Gc. 5-Btems: Lat. metua<menaä; OHG. 
geba, NHG. Gabe. 

(3) i-Btems and n-etems; these suffixes are, strictly 
speaking, v- and u-diphthongs and cau, therefore, appear 
(by gradation) as ei, oi, i, eu, ou, u: Lat. hostts 'enemy,' 
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manu$ 'band'; Goth. gasts <'1E. gkost-i-«, NHG. Gast; 
Gotb. »unua, gen. «unaus (iE, **un-u-8, *mn-our-ao), 
NHG. Sohn. 

B. CoNBONANT Stbmb; the consonants r, n, or s, to- 
geUier with vowels in gradatioD, are added to the loot: 
Lat. pater (gen. patria, with reduced grade of the sufBx) 
"Goth. fadar, Ger. Vatet] Iiat. homö (for -ön), gen. 
hominis (<-cn-es) 'man'; nomen, gen. nomini» 'name': 
Goth. guma, namö, NHG. Bote 'messenger,' ITame; 
Goth. tuggö^lOilG. Zange; Lat. genus 'kin,' plur. genera 
<*gen-e9-i: Ger. Lamm, plur. Lämmer (r from « thru 
Verner's Law). 

C. RooT Stbhs, without &ny su£Bx (stem=root), e.g., 
Lat. noc-e=naE 'night,' Ger. Nacht 

o- and jo-stems are either masculine or feminine ; ö-stems 
are feminine; i-stems fuid u-stems, either masculine or 
feminine (rarely neuter); n-etems belong to all tbree 
genders; r-etems are names of relatives preeminently and 
therefore masculine or feminine; s-stons (in Gennanic) 
are neuter. 

59. The Gase Endings of IE. nouns, as f ar as they are 
of importance for the Germanic langu^es, are: 



Smgalar 


PlunJ 


1. -s after ahort vowels 


-ea, neuter -4 


and diphthongs and 




in root nouns; no 




ending after loi^ 




vowels or conaonan- 




tic suflBxea (neuter: 




nom.-acc.) 




!. -m 


-niB>-n8 (neuter; aoc.= 




nom.) 
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Singular HutsI 

Gen. -so after short vowela -8m (i.e., 'over-Iong' 
and diphtbongs, -s vowel, 20) 
after -ä, -es after 
cons. 
Dat.-ai 1_ 

Instr. ^no / ~ 

Loc. -i or no ending (Does not occur in Ger- 

manic) 
TlLe ablative and vocative are not impoctant tat Qer- 
manic gramniar, 

80. Weakening <rf EmSbgs. Thni the weakenii« of 
final eyllables (26, 40), the eodings were subject to 
coneiderable changes. It cannot be the intention of 
an elementary introduction Uke this book to enter into 
the details of these complicated developments. In the 
following table only the clearest and most important 
origina of the NHG. terminations are indicated. The ez- 
pression 'termination' is choeen arbltrarily in distinction 
fnun 'ending' to denote the inäectional elementa of noiins 
from the point of view of New High Germui gitunmar, 
which does not always coincide with that of comparative 
grammar; e.g-, -en of the 'weak declension' is a 'tenuinar 
tion' in this sense of the word, bat according to compara- 
tive grammar it is not an ending, but a atem bu£Qx; on the 
other hand, the genitive termination -s is a real 'ending.' 

The IE. 'terminations' (suSz+ending) are given in 
parentheees aft^r each word. 

The NHG. types of noun terminations are: 

1. Nom. sing. : no termination. 

(o) Tag (-09), Oaat (-is), Sohn (-üb), BOr (-8), Vater (— ), 
Jfacht (-a); Hirle (-jos), Fri«ie (-us), SiOe (-ue), Qabe 
(-«), Bote (-5), Zmoe {-an), Avge (-On). 
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2. Acc. äug. : (a) qo termmation, (b) -en. 

(a) Tag (-om), Oatt (-im), &)An (-um), 6a6« (-^in), Fofar 
(-^), JVdcAt (-v). 

(b) Ifort (-om), Herz (--6d), (acc. n^t.— Denn.)' 

(c) Boten, old form Zwtgen (Bn-ip}. 

3. Gen. sing.: (a) -es (-s), (6) no tiermination, (c) -e» 
(-n). 

(o) rojM (-e-so), Oatia (-oi-Bo), SoAn«* (-on-flo). 

((>} Gabe (-fi-s). 

(e) Boten, Henen(,») (-en-eB), old form Ztmgm (-Cn-es}. 

4. Dat. Bing.: (o) -e, (6) no termjnation, (c) -en (-n). 

(o) Toiw C-o-i), Gatte (-oi-i), SoÄne (-oim). 

(6) Gabe (-ft-i), Voed (-O-i), Voter (-ei-i), JVoeW (-i). 

(c) Boten, Herzen (-en-i), old ianaZmigtn (-Od-i). 

5. Nom. p!ur.: (o) -e, (6) no tennination, (c) -en (-n), 
{d)-er. 

(a) Toffe (-o-es), Gdfte (-ä-es>Gc. -Ix), iSSAne (-eu-e8> 
Gc. -Ii), ITorfc (-5). 

(b) yiiiid<Vogde (-o-ee), r<Iter (-«veB). 

(c) Boten, Zungen (HSn-€e), Herun (-ön-Ä). 

(d) £dmm«r (-ea-fi). 

6. Acc. plur.:=nom. plur.; as far as NHQ. is con- 
cemed, the temünation (IE. -o~ns, -t-?is, etc.) is 
dropt or retained under the same conditions as IE. -o-es, 
-«i-es, -eu-e». 

Tage (-o-ns), OOtU (-4-iifl), ViOer (-db). 

7. Gen. plur. := nom. plur., the ending being treated 
Uke that of the nom. and acc. 

8. Bat. plur. ends in -en (--n) with all nouns. 

Tagen (-o-^ms}, Gästen (-4-miB), SÜknea (-u^^nis], Gaben 
(-S-mis), Zungen (-Cn-mis), eto. 

61. Transfer of Forms. The principles of noun de- 
denuon underwent a similar äiiftii^ of the view-point as 
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the piinciples of conjugatioD. Here, tense was Bubstituted 
for manner of action; there, tbe stem classes — or^inally 
tantamount to differences of the way of designation — 
were gradually replaced by stiarp contrastB between 
other categories, namely, (a) between the genders, (6) 
between the numbers, (c) between animate beiogs and 
thii^. While the process of establishing these coQtrasts 
has not yet been completed in NHG., and perhaps never 
will be, it is clearly marked in umuistakable directions 
of development. — The principal means by which these 
ohanges were effeoted consist in a generalization of vowel 
mutation beyond its phonetic ephere (iSB), and in a con- 
üderable extension of the n- (and s-)8tem8. 

The final appearance of the NHG. declensional System, 
OB brougbt about in this way, is represented by the re- 
cognition of a 'strong,' 'weak,' and 'mixed' declension; 
mutation, either actual or potential, characterizes the 
first, extenaion of the n-^tems the second, and incomplete 
banafer of fonns the third of these groups. 

NoTB. In Latin and Gredi Ühere are ctear tracea of a aiinilar 
proceea in ita beginning, but in modaa Romance languagee and in 
tüngliBh YfQ find a tendfflicy to eliminate rath^ th&n to intcnsily 
decleDBioiial contrasts. Engliah, e.g., expreaaes nearly all pIutbIb 
by one and the same ending, mutation having been given up al- 
moBt entiiety (exceptions: mice, lice, geese, feel, leel/i, men); Frencb 
hardly expreeses tbe plutal at all, except by the fonn of the article 
and by spelling. 

A. The CoN&oLroATioN of Gensers. It is not very 
much of an exaggeration to say that NHG. possesses two 
or three declensional Systems to correspond to the two 
or three genders (depending on whether one prefers to 
condder the neuter a special gender or a subdivision of the 
masculine) . Their consolidation proceeded in the f ollowing 
way: Different genders tend towards difCerent declensional 
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classes; masculines are apt to enter (or remain in) the 
0- and i^lasses, feminines, the n-class, neuters, the o- and 
8-<;lasses. In general, we are ahnost certain to find that 
feminines that belong to the i-claas now (by virtue of 
vowel mutation), e.g., Kraft — Kräfte, or masculioes 
that are 'weak' in NHG-, have always belonged to these 
elasses; but that n-feminines, or o- or i-^nasculines as 
often as not have come from some other declension. 

(a) Äbout £fty Mascdlines of the n-declension have 
entered the o-class; this was done by leveUng out the -n 
ot the oblique cases into the nominative and adding -8 
to the genitive sing.; thua, der Brunn{e), des £runnen 
became der Brunnen, des Brunnens. 

Somo of the moet important nouns fst thia group are Baltm, 
Bitten, Bogen, Braten (compare 'WUd'prti=Wildiiraien), Brumun 
(tMiapaieSehSnbrunn), Daumen (_:Daufruchrauben),Fkcken (:PUek- 
teife), Galgen, Garten, Kasten, Knochen, Kvchen, Loden, Magwi, 
Böhmen, Riemen, Tropfen (: der Tropf); aee liat in Wright, Hishs«- 
icol G«rman Grunmar, S 383. — Garten and Graben alwi^ye, Kaiien, 
Kragen, Magen, Laden frequenüy mutate their vowel. — Aa the 
ianoB in paientheeee ehow, compounda often have )»eeenred the 
iudex forma; aa to Tropfen : Tropf, see bdow, C. 

With Bome aouue, the old and the new (levded) forma exiat aide 
by mde, wtich meana that the tranaititHi ia not completed: Funke, 
Gedanke, Glaube, Hat^e, Name, Same, WiOe, Fd*, Friede (u-fliem) 
have nominatives in -e and -en, but new genitivea. — The n-Nan- 
nBS Hen, Avge, Ohr tend in the saroe direction; Ben ia inflected 
like Fd», while the aiugular of Aiige and Ohr haa eatered the o-cla» 
altogether, without leveling tbe-n ('MixedDedmeiDn'). 

(b) Among the ä- and n-FEHiNiNEB, there took place 
a sort of interchange of forms (following principle B, see 
below). The MHG. declension of an ä-feminine like gd» 
'Gabe' was: sing, gebe, gebe, gebe, gebe; plur. gebe, geben, 
gä>en, (7ebe; the n-feminine Zunge had in MHG. the forma: 
sii^. zunge, gungen, zungen, zungen; plur. sangen, gungen, 
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ttmgen, tungcR. A combination of these two paradigma 
yielded a new declensional type in NHG., in which the 
(^feminines took n-plurals, wMle the n-feminines dropt 
their singular endings, thus ^ving up all difFerences be- 
tween the types Gäbe aad Zttnge. — The nouns in -in, 
-^ng, -heit, -keit, -schaSt (old ö- or jfi-stemB) form a large 
Proportion of this new class. — Many feminine, but no 
maaculine, i-stems foUowed the same model, e.g., Arbeit, 
Last, Tat. Also one root-feminine, Burg (old plund Bwy), 
haa entered the new 'weak declenüon.' 

The -n of the oblique catwe of n-fenünines is preserved in anumbtir 
(rf old phrasea (an/ Erden, vrurer Lieben Frauen) and in tnany coai' 
pounds) like Amm«nmdKAm, Tulpenaaiebel, KirAermaus, SomMHr 
etralil, Wochentag, eto. 

The old plural of aome t-aouns \b preswed in ainEular meaning, 
e.g., die FährU (old plurol of Fahrt), BliUe (MHG. sing, hlvot), Ente, 
Leiche, Mähne, SUUie, Stuie, Tib-(ß); new n-plurala were fonned to 
these eecraidaiy Singulars. 

(c) Nbütebs, originally, belonged cliiefiy to the o- 
(J(^-)claas and many of them have remained there, e.g., 
the o-Btems Bein, Brot, DiTtg, Haar, Jahr, Pfund, Reckt, 
Roß, Schaf, Tier, Messer, Feuer, Mädchen; the jo-stems 
Kreuz, Netz, Gedicht, Gesebs, Gdnrge, Gemüse, Getreide, etc. 
— But in ever increasing numbers, neuters, especially 
thoBe of one ayllable, adopted a plural type, which origi- 
nally had been very rare in Germanic, viz., the forms of 
the old s-steme, cp. Lat. genera, plur. of genus (with r for s). 
From hardly half a dozen in Germanic, theh- number haa 
risen to more than a himdred in NHG., e.g., Bad (but 
Baden, name of a city, originally dat. plur.), BJatt, Faß, 
Feld, Grab, Gras, Huhn, Gesicht, Kalb, Kleid, Lamm, Land, 
Nest, Schwert, We3>, Wort, and the neuters (and maa- 
culines) in -tum. 
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About dght maMuIinea joined this new neuter declension for 
leaacma of onalogy: Marm, Oeüt, Wurm (and perh^M Ooä, wfaich, 
howerer, was an old neuter) followed such namee of tiumaji beinp 
or ii.ninia.Ta as Kmd, Weib, KaB>, Lamm, HtJtn; Leib, perhape, ft^ 
Iowed Weib, while differentiation (otni Ltab Brot may hare contrib- 
uted; Rand followed Band and Land, Wald (old u-et«m} followed 
Fdd (cp. VtOeruialden).— See B (a). 

B. The Contrabt of Nuubbbs had partly disap- 
peared thru the weakening of final syllables; root nouns 
(like Mann, Nacht, Burg), o-neuters, and masculines and 
neuters in -d, -er, -en had lost their plural endings al- 
tt^ther. With some masculine and neuter nouns, the 
identity of forms has been retained, the difFerence of the 
singulfU' and plural articles offering Bufficient contrast, 
e.g., with jo-stemg Uke Lehrer, Schüler, Metater, Getrirge, 
Gernüae, o-etemB Uke Messer, Himmel, Esel, Wesen, Mäd- 
chen, Vöglein; also after numerslB old endingless plurals 
are preserved: zehn Pfund, tausend Mann. But in an 
ovenvhehnmg majority of cases, regardless of gender, 
identily of the sii^ular and plural fonns has been re- 
medied in the following ways: 

(a) By the addition of an ending: 

-e was added to aome o-neuters, eepecially monosyl- 
tabic onea, like Wort, Brot, Roß, etc. (see above); the 
OHG. and MHG. plural forms had been wort, ros, etc. 

-er was added to the rest of the monosyllabic o-neuters 
and to some masculines (see above). 

Sometünes tx>tli forme exist in competition; in euch casea, the -« 
plural ueually beloags to the elevated, the -er plural to the coUo- 
quial language, e.g., Lande — Länder, Bande — Bänder, Gewände — 
Gewänder, IHnne — Dinger, Sckäde — SchUder, Rette — Rester; 
also £HK«r, Räaaer, Jöeher, Beiner occur coUoquially. 

-en was uaed extensively to establish sharp contrasts 
of number in the new weak declension; see above, A (b). 
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Whh mascuIiaeB, it was rarely reeorted to ; OEG. hirü, plur. hirte, 
hirla, a jo-eUan, becaine Hirtie) — Hirten, with subeequmt tnmei- 
tion of tbe 8ii^;ular into the n-declenäon. Similarly, MHG. räeke, 
teeÜM (cp. RädchaÜ, Weißbier -Weiilner) have added -n in the 
plural and then leveled it into the Singular, so that the article le- 
mained the only Hi'gt.ingi i lahing elenient between Üie nuinberSp — 
With the »-«teins Bauer, Naehbctr, Staat, Zins, the transition hsB not 
been completed ('mized declenäon'). — With Heide and Bube, the 
tranaition to n-etems ia only apparent; see below. — Also a few 
neutera have added -n in the plural, namely, the jo-stems Ende, 
Bettifi), Hemd(e). 

{b) By mutation: 

The r-atemfl Vater, Mutter, Bruder, Tochter mutated 
their Towels, while Sckioeater (where mutation could not 
take place) added -n. 

Many maBculiue o-stemB mutated: Baum, Frosch, 
Fuchs, Hof (cp. Zatzighqfen, name of a town), Koch, 
Lohn, Stuhl, Wdf; Acker, Hammer; Faden, Wagen; 
MarUel, Schnabel, Vogel, and many others. 

In dialects, especially in South German, v^ere the wwtmg -t ia 
diopt, thdr numb« is much greater: Hund', im', TOnf, etc. 

(c) By mutation and ending: 

The root stems Ho^i and Sruai. 

The neuter nouns that added -er to the plural, see 
above. 

The root nouns Kvh, Ga/iva, Laue, Magd, ffuS, Zahn, Fuß, and 
othera had become t-stems in prdÜBtoric timee. 

C. Antmatb! versus Inanihate. This element of 
coutrast which in Slavic languages, for instance, is of 
coD^derable importance is much lees noticeable in Ger- 
manic than the former two. Aside from a few isolated 
cases (e.g., the trausition of OHG. fridu to the modified 
-n-claas: der Friede, des Friedens, while OHG. aunu re- 
mained in ita clasa: der Sohn, die SöhTie), there is only one 
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group worth meDtioning, namely, the masculmes of the 
n-class; even here, however, the decidiiig factor was rather 
an element of form than of meanmg: Masculiue n-etems» 
when animate, have generally retaiaed their type of de- 
cleDsion : der Knabe, des Knaben, die Knaben; those that 
deDoted things, have gone into the (xlasB in consequence 
of the leveling of the n into the nommative : der Brunne-n; 
Bee above. More than to anything eise, this was probably 
due to the fact that witfa things the nomiuative ia much 
rarer than the accusative (objective) case — cp. 58, con- 
cemmg the IE. neuter — and was therefore replaced by 
the latter. 

Many n-etetaa denoting living bräogB lutve dropt the -« of Ute 
nomiuatiye, eepeciall]' tboee endmg in -r, and thoae Uiat vere St6- 
quentl]' used aa titlee, e.g., Bar, Narr, Tor, Herr, Fürst, Oraf, Prina, 

— Afewn-eteinB,howeTer, have pBBsedoTer int« Üie'Etroiig' decloi- 
Mon, e.g., Herxog (cp. Herzogerünath), Sdvuxm {cp. SdoBaiungemmg), 
Hahn (: Hahnenfeder), Sehdm, OemaM, Junker, Aar, Adler, and 
others; the reason for this is not entirely clear. — The o-atem Hdd 
baa become weak. 

The n-st«ms Lump and Tro]tf ahow the interesting peculiarity (rf 
foUowit^ the type Brunnen in their htaal meaning {'rag,' 'drop'), 
but when uaed metaphorically for human beings ('acoundrel,' 'good- 
for-nothing'), Lump retaine ita ordinal n-^ecIeneioD (cp., however, 
Goethe's 'Nvr Lianpe Hnd beseKeiden'), whüe Tropf (plur. TrOjtfe) 
follona the interna. 

Heide and Chriit were originally o-atrana ending in -m (MHG. 
der heiden, der krislea), but have dropt the -^ in the nom. sing, in 
analt^y with Jude, Laie, Pfaffe, etc., thus going over into the 
n-declension. 

n. Kimn PoiButtoi. A. Siuplii NoüNa (1) Frimaiy Noons. 

— The parta of the body, the neareet relativea, native planta and 
anirnftla, and the moet coounon objecto, ideas, and inatituliona 
of primitiTe life are generally designated by iodependent nouna 
that have little, if any, connection with other primary (underived) 
parta of speedi. Inatoncee are: Leib, Arm, Bern, Haupt, Hand, 
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Fuß, Finger, Zehe, Mund, Zahn, Ohr, Auq«. — Vater, MvtUr, Bruder, 
Schüttlet, Sohn, Toehler, Weib. -~ Hund, W<^, Bär, Storch, Adier, 
Biene, Baum, Wald, Feld, Siehe, Buche, ~ Haut, Stein, Heil, 
Balken, Beä, Dorf, Land, Meer, Kamjtf, Friede. — Tod, Kraft, 
Lua, Sitte, Ehe, Add. 

(2) Derived Nouns. By tax the greater numba of nouns is 
dmved, (a) from verbe, in various ways and with various yowel 
gradee, e.g., fiiegen: Flug, Fliege, Flügel; biegen: Bug, BUgd, Buehl; 
binden: Band, Bund, Binde, Bündel; graben: Qrdb, Grube, Gruft. 

(6) From adjectiree, chiefly absbacts in -e: Güte, Größe, Röte, 



B. NomNAL Pkhfueb. Tbt most importAnt nominal pr»- 
fixes are the acooited forma of the verbal prefixee mentioned in 
57, «.g., Beifaü, Beiepid; Antwort, Antlitz; Urieä, Vrtaehe; Vor- 
ticht,Vorsorge; Fürsorge; Mißgunet, Mißldang. 

ge- ie alwaye unaccented; with nouns, it haa generaJly coüecttTe 
meaning, cp. Gebirge, OAüsch, GekÜz, Geeehteieler. — Be-, eni- 
(emp-), et~, ver-, zer- are not genuine noun ptefixes, but are found 
in many nouns that are derived ftom Compound verbs containing 
theee prefixes, e.g., Bedarf, Empfang, Erwerb, Verdruß, Zerfall, i 

The only nominal prefix that does not occur with verba in any 
form is un-: Unehre, Unglück. 

C. NoinKAL Stjftixbb. 
Nouns of actjon are f oimed by 

-«r (OHG. -Sri, perhape from Lat, -ariue), to denote the a^oit: 
Bäcker, Lehrer, Schneider, etc. — These nouns are generally formed 
from vobs. 

~«i (of Fr^ieh origin), to denote tbe action itself es the place of 
tba acticm: Schtneiehelei, Bäckerei, Fischerei. 

Feminines are dmved from masculine nouns by 

-in (phiral -inn«7i, an oM -^fi-etem): Königin, Gattin, Fürstin, 
Wölfin. 

Deecent (also youth, ctmtempt, etc.) is daioted b^' 

-jng, -vng, -ling: KaroKng, Nibdung, Sprößling, SAugUng, FrOh- 
ling, Jüngling, Feigling, Freehling. 

Tbe diminutive Suffixes are 

^«In (High German) and -dien (of Low Gcnnan (sigin): Fräu- 
lein, Vöglein, MOdehen, Veikhen. 
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Place, condition, drcumstanccfl &re ezpreaaed by 

-iils (plui. -^üae) : WHdfät, OtfOtiffnia, FinMemit, Beträbnü. 

-4tht: Diekiefil, Böhriehl. 

-Ml, -sei: Mshiud, Sehickgal, BOüA 

-tum: Könistum, Heiligtum, Irrtum, Eeiehtum, Tolfcrfum. 

Tetacam and matt«is btb espreBeed colleotively by 

-schaft (related to tchaffen): Dieneraehafl, Kundiehajt, Femd- 
achait, Wittenaeka^, LandBdtaft, Naehbaraehaft. 

Abetracte are foimed by 

-bdt (related to Gothic haidv» 'manner'): DmarnJitii, Krankheit, 
BtAeit; with die adjective auffix -ig, it took tke form -krit, whiob 
Ribeequently was tramaferred to noims without ~ig: Eitügkeil, Fokig- 
keit, Tajtferkeit, AufinerkmmkeU. 

-ong (abstroct douiib of action): Achtung, Hoffnung, Sendung. 

D. NouN CoMPOBmoH propo- consiBte of the ctKabination of 
s noun, as eecond dement, with anotlier noun, an adjective, a 
Terb, or an adverb, as firat dement, e.g., Hauaoater, SHävaster, 
Sekreäitiidi, Heimweg. Tbia is eeaentially a chapt«' of descriptiTe 
gnunmar. fVom Üie point of view of historical Branunar it ahould 
be noted that many nouns as first elemeste of compounda have re- 
tained their old gaütire forma, e.g., Frauenkirche, Freudenbot- 
■cft^ Sehmmengeamg (many auch compoimda have been mentioned 
in the precedii^ chapter}, and that the genitive -s of masculinee and 
neutna has been extended to many femininea, e.g., Liäietibn^, 
Et^nunguchimmer, Freiheiitfreund. 

The Prononn 

6S. The PN-sonal Prononn exhibits exceedinglyarchaio 
foims, Bome of wbich are difficult to expliüs. — The first 
person is cbaracterized by the labial element m-, the 
eecond, by the dental element t~ in the aingular and the 
velar element -u- (vocaUc or consonantic) in the pliural, 
the third (the so-called reflexive) by the sibilant s-. 

In the accusative aingular, mich, dick, sich, the final con- 
sonant of the nom. sing, ick was added to the stems *me-, 
*te-, *se- (with Gennajiic i for e in unaccented position). — 
The ending -r of the datives mir and dür, from IE, -», was 
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probably transf erred f rem the pliiral uns. — The genitives 
mein, dein, sein {-er was added in NHG. m imitation of the 
plural fonus unser, euer) are adjectives, formed by means 
of the BufQx -In— (cp. OHG. gotd — giddin 'golden,' 38jB; 
70). — The nominative ick ia really a demonstrative pro- 
noiui; du is an emphatic form of address of the ^element. 

The plural form uns is the root element m- with the 
plural sign -b: i^>ns>uns; in euch, the cA-sound of ich, 
mich, dick, sick is added to the u-element in the normal 
grade: *eu->Gc, *iu(i;)>NHG. euek. — ir is formed in 
Imitation of wir, and this latter (from *iDei~ and the 
plural sign -s) is an isolated form without any clear ety- 
mological connection. 

The usual pronoun of the third person, er, sie, es, is~a 
demonstrative coming from two different roots: *e- 
(partly weakened to i-) forms the niasculine and neuter 
Singular and the geuitive and dative casea of the feminine 
sii^ular and the plurale, the remaining forms come from 
a root *so- (_*ejo-). The endings are, in principle, the 
Barne as thoae of der, which see below. 

64. The Demonstrative Pionoons. 

(a) der, IE. *to- (and *(jo-), Greek to, Lat. <is-)fe, is by 
far the most important demonstrative pronoun of the IE. 
lai^uages. Its declension, which is typical for most 
pronomiB, is very similar to that of the nouns, but in Ger- 
manic its endinga were much less subject to weakening 
than the nominal endinga. — The endings of noun aod 
pronoun correspond as followa: 

NcoD. der containa tke «-endii^ of t£e nonuiutive of the Doun; 

^« is an accusative form (IE. *(}a-m, like ~äm of the fem. 
noun) which was Eubstituted in NHG. for the MHG. nom. 
(Ku<*öä. 
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Nois. du eada in IE. -d (cp. I^t. id, quod), whieh doee not oocnr 

with nouiM. 
Gen. des, der, des have the usual e-dement of the gemtive undv 

Taryii^ aocait conditions (Vemer'H L&wl). The dat. fem. 

dw hoB the sune «-dement, tho follovred by a diSeratt 

vowel oripnaLy. 
Dat. dem has an inatnunental ending (Goth. pamma <IE. *lo»mX), 

not oocuiring with the neun, but related to the »iding ot 

the dat. plur. 
Aco, den is IE. *le-m; the ending -m is weakened to -n in the pny 

noun, while it diaappeara in the noun. 
die, da*, aee above. 

Pldbal 
Nom. die is the NHO. lesult d sereral older fonns (OHG. dl, de<^ 

diu, for IE. loi, tjä», Ija). 
Gatt. dM (OHG. dero) ahow« the same «-dement aa the gen. aing., 

original^ wiüi the uaual genitive ending -öm. 
Dat. den has the usual dat. (instr.) ending -mia. 
Acc. die = nom., in part originally identjcal, in part thru trans- 

fer of fonuB. 
er has the eame endü^; the neuter genitive waa et, whfle tlie 
neuter nom. had been e^ in OHG. and MHG. (32, 1); the old geni- 
tive form still occutb in phrases like tcb bm «c tatt, bin m müd«. 

When used as pronoune propw, sonie of the f<mnB of der wen 
lengthened by the addidittai of -en to the dative plural and latw 
also to the dat. aing. fem. and the gen. sii^.: denen, deren, deeaen; 
thia waa added, first, to the dat. plur. den by analogy with Tagen, 
etc. (theold dat. phir. in waelengthened toiAn«nintheaameway). 
— Tlie abaolute gen. plur. derer may have taken ita -er from imMr, 
euer, or it may or^inally be a gai. pl. of dteter (OHG. desero and 
derero). 

Early m Germanic timee (the process started in Gothic), un- 
emphatic der was used aa d^nite article, exactiy aa in Greek. 

(b) dieser is a Compound of two demonstrative stems, 
namely, the stem of der aod a stem *so-, whieh, in a modi- 
fied form, also appears in the fem. and plur. pronomi sie. 

(c) jener, too, is a Compound, consisting of the stem form 
of an miemphatic demonstrative pronoim IE. 'jo-fje-, 
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and another demonstrative etem, -no-, expressing con- 
trast OT distance. 

{d) solch (MHG. so-lick) ia an adjective derived from 
the demonstrative adverb so and the suffix -lieh (60),= 
'so geartet, so beschaffen.' 

65. The Interrogative Pronoun came from the IE. 
stem 'qo- (cp. dat. quod) and was declined like der: OHG. 
ÄtoCT>NHG. wer — tees, wem, wm; OHG. A««w>NHG. 
waa — wes, (wem), loas. The gen. wea added -«n (wessen) 
m conf ormity with dessen. 

In the Barne way ob so-lick> solch, an interrogative ad- 
jective we4idi>ioeUA was derived from the interrogative 



66. The Relative Pronoun. (1) der. The IE. rela- 
tive stem *jo/je has disappefu«d, as a pronoun, in the 
Germanic languf^ses, but Gothic uses a locative form of 
this stem, •yet>Goth. ei (pronounce {) as a relative pai^ 
tide which usually is added to the demonstrative pro- 
noun pa-, corresponding to German der; this construction 
is exactly the same as modern Bavarian 'der Mann, wo 
. . .,' or 'der Mann, der wo . . .,' instead of 'der Mann, 
der . . .' In OHG., the particle -l disappeared (as in 
English 'the man I saw'), and the remüning demon- 
strative was feit to be a part of the relative clause. Thus 
der (with the lei^hened forma of the gen. and dat.) 
obt^ed the function of a relative pronoun. — In OHG. 
and MHG., and in elevated, archaic language also in 
NHG., the demonstrative adverb so occurs as a relative 
particle like Gothic ei: das Gesetz, so gebietet „du soUst 
nicht töten." 

(2) The interrogative pronouns wer, was, and welch- 
b^;an to be used as relatives durii^ the OHG. period. 
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Äpparently, this development started from the generali- 
zing use of wer, was, welch-, in the sense of tohoeoer, what- 

Th« Adjectire 

87. Strong and Weak DeclensioiL Adjectives ori^- 
Dfüly are nouns denoting qualities, and were, in IE., 
decüned like other nouns. Gradually, however, the Gei^ 
manic languE^es developt a double System of adjective 
inflection, in which every adjective could follow either the 
o- Oo*)) <^^ the 71-declension. — An indication of similaf 
conditions is found in Iiatin, where many adjectiyes, 
when used as o-stems, had descriptive function, white 
they vrere determining adjectives when used as n-stemB, 
op. virrvStts 'a red-haired man': Bi^5 ' Rotkopf ,' a proper 
name. The same contrast hetween temporary designstion 
and permanent appellation seems to have existed in ^ 
prehistoric period of the Germanic languages (names like 
OHG. Bruno 'der Braune,' JCuono 'der Kühne' — n-stems 
that belong to the adjectives brän, kuoni — point to 
this), but in early historical timea the distioction had 
become one between a generic (indefinite) use of 'streng' 
adjectives and an individuaUzing (definite) use of weak 
(n-)adjectives, as in NHG. ffuie Men8(ßtien- — die gyten 
Menschen. 

Gradually, the l<^cal basis of these two declensions 
was given up or, ratber, expressed in the preceding pro- 
nominal adjective (especially the article), and the choice 
between the two declensions became one of mechanical 
Syntax: Whenever a pronominal adjective preceded, the 
non-distinctive 7t-endings were choseo ; when this was not 
the case, 'strong' forms were used, i.e., originally fonns 
(^ the o-declension, which, however, were more and more 
replaced by the more dietinctive pronominfl,l endings, 
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ijG., UM endmgB of der; in äÖB way, botii dedenräonal 
Systems beoame equtdly distiuct; in modera G^man, the 
charactemtio endii^ of der eithec precede the adjective 
(der gute Mann, dieser gute Mann, etc.), or they form its 
inflection (fiarter StaM, festes Hdz, etc.). 

Nora 1. ^lie nominative caae, where deuiMsa did not dcnund 
«oiy dMM0t«9iBÜe csM&igB, vae the hBt te odopt proii(«mial enfisgB ; 
tbe endinglesB fimaa were used for tbe nom. mosc. and tht rata. 
asd aee. neut. Umioat tbe MHG. tfme and even later; in oertaiu 
phrases — Jung SitoMtd, fiM«m rot— 'ätefocaur toÜÜB d^, and 
viüi tJw posunive adjectins and tbe indefinite articie th^ bave 
aevcr been giTW up. 

Note 2. The fonimne ■inB*'''— «^ ^le ww^ adjeotiTe faaa m- 
ialfw^ flu cüd r^omiB, witb the «cceptio« of Ute «ccuaMtive, «iiich 
followed tbe nominative. Cp. MHG. aaige — aingat — matgtn — 
zunfen: NHG. die gute Frou — der guiea Frau — der gutoi ^raa 

— dit gule frau. 

Nora 3. Hie designations 'strong' and 'weak' were choesB in 
eoalggy witb Ibe inwntnBj declenaiona. 

68. Con^iarison. (1) The CoupASA.'nTB Dbobeb bad 
in IE. the suffis --i»- (OHG. -tr-), from -which NHG. -er, 
«ith vowel mutatjon, has derolopt: tang — langer, IuhA 

— hßher, kurz — kürzer. — Under «ertt^ oonditiona, -*- 
waa used in OHG. instead of -tr-; such comparatives did 
aot mutate their vowels, and thus a comparative type 
with umnutated stem vowel developt, which, in NHG., 
«pread somew^t beyond ita original sphere, e^, fiileeh — 
fälxher, tahm — zoAmer, rtofe — «toEwr. 

(2) The SiTPBBLATrvB Degbeb added -fe>- to ■ttie com- 
parative, so tliat OHG. -isto-, -öOo- resulted; längst-, 
höchst-, kärmA-; f^dschett-, aahmest-, ttoUe^. 



49. AdjeeÜT« Fon&atfBü. ^, ~. 
Matcml ia dmoted by Ibe suffiz 
-en, Gc. -In, irtiicb requiree mutation, e«, fi«ra — Atinun, 
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Gold — gütdm (38£). This suffix was uBosOy added to noum tonnt» 
in -er (or^pnally neuter plurab in -er), but the combinatJon -«m 
eooD epread also to other fonns, so that adjeclivee like gUtem, 
höUem, »teittem, gtäMem resulUd. 

General character, appearance, et«., is doioted by the suffixee 

-iscli, e.g., OHG. diutiak 'deutsch,' literally 'völkisch,' engtisch, 
hOfiaeh, lUldHidi, tieriteh; 

-lg and -Icht: alemig (ßteimeht), n«Mv (nebUeht), pritehtig, gütig, 
gtUSdig; 

-Seh. (from Gc. 'Rka- 'ahape,' contained In Eng. lilce, Ger. 
gie)leieh) : glOeidkh, hämtidi, krOnldieh, »eKriSäieh. 

The idea of posseesion or ability is contained in the suffixea 

-bar (related \a OHG. heran 'bear,'='bearing,' like Lat. -/er in 
Lvdfer 'Light-beaier'): schiffbar, ehrbar, tlrafbar, ogerAar; 

-tarn, akin to Ei^. 'aame' and '-eome' (fot^kaiiimey. gehonatn, 
/urehttam, toirksam. 

Friration is denot«d by 

-los, identical with the sdjective los 'free': htrdo», lebloi, fvrehi- 
ht. 

B. CoMPOUnn Ädjectivee may contain nouna, adjectivee, vnbs, 
or adverba as firet elementa: gei^eieh, dunkähraim, tmgfahiii,m>hi- 
täd. 

Rote cm Adverbs and PrepositionB 

Adverbs were fonned from ädjectivee by means of an IE. ter- 
mination -6, e.g., OHO. ^SMiß 'gleich.' Probably, this was an old 
instrumental, draioting manner of action. Wnkened to -«, tliia 
mding still prevailB in MHG. {«uMcre 'schwer,' Aorta 'hart'), but in 
NHG. it has practicoDy disappeared, and the endin^ess adjective 
is used adverbially. 

Old caae fonns of pronouns are preeerred in such pre^xieitional 
adverbe as do(r), wo iy/ar-), )ä*fr, dort, dann, etc. Many advert» 
are derived from noune and verbs, e.g., fiiigi, eäends, et«. — Por 
details, coneult etymological dictionaries and Wihnanns 11, 637 S. 

PnEFOsiTioNB cannot always be distii^uisht from advwbs; in 
tnany NHG. prepositions the sdv«1>ial origin is still clearly to be 
tecognized, e.g., Vlngs, kraft, vermßge, teährend, wegen, et«. OtheiB, 
like an, in, avf, aw, bei, mit, etc., can be traced back to IE. timee in 
their present function, without establiehii^ any connection witli 
other paits of Speech. 
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The NomenUs 

70. The Numerals are Doun Btems most of which hsve 
beea indeclinable since early IE. times. Efforts to ety- 
mologize them have frequently been made, but witb little 
reliable result. 

Eins (*otno8=Lat. unus) is an o-stem, declined at 
present like a stroi^ adjective, preserving the old endii^- 
less fonns of the nom. masc. and the nom. and acc. neuter 
(67, Note 1). It has entered mto the function of the in- 
definite axticle. 

Zwei is an old dual; it had three genderg in OHG. and 
MHG. (zwene — zwü — zwei), which are still in use in 
Bome NHG. dialects. — Zwei and drei had a declension 
similar to that of adjectives in OHG. and MHG. timcs; 
the forma ander, dreier, zweien, dreien still occur. 

The numbers elf and zw^ (Goth. ain4if, tworlif) ap- 
parently meant ('ten and) one left', ('ten and) two left', 
and eeem to point to a period of competition between a 
decimal and a duodecimal System of counting in pte- 
historic Germanic times. 

The Suffix -zig of the tens is a parallel fonn of zehn, 
changed according to Verner's Law CiBeAn<IE. *dikm, cp. 
Lat. decem, -eig<lE. *dek6m, or some aimilar fonn). In 
OHG., sig (-ZMff) is also ueed with 100, for which the 
usual Word is zehanzug. — The word hundert is a Com- 
pound of Ge. ku7ui<IE. *kmt6m, aad a Gc. noun *raS- 
'measure, number,' related to Lat. ratio. 

Tausend ia a Compound of IE. *tüa- ' streng '>Gc. 
püe-, and Gc. hund; Gc. *Püshund, OHG. dueund='das 
starke Hundert, Überhundert.' 

NHG. t for Gc. P is irregulär, cf. 32; it b probably due to tbe 
freguent use of the word after roicelees eotmdB, as in aedia kauend. 
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The Obdinai. Ndubbbs are euperlative forms; in the 
ordinals from 4tli to 19tit, faowevier, the ati£Sx -to- was 
not added to the comparative sufibc -ia- (68), but direetly 
to the stem: vier-te — zuian-»{^-«-te. — Erat- haa nothing 
to do with eina, but is the Superlative d^ree <^ the ad- 
jective OHG. ^=NHG. eher (mm feit as a comparative, 
on account of its apparent eoding), OHG. eriato ori^o^ly 
meanint^ 'the earliest.' 
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SPECIMEN TEXTS 

These texts have been selected ima the following 



WulSla's Gothic translation of the Gospels (see page 
75); the OHO. veräon of Tatian's Gospel Harmony 
(p. 87); the Hildebrandslied (p. 86); Walther von der 
Vc^elweide (p. 88); Luther (p. 90); Ernat's Proben deut- 
scher Mundarten (Leipzig 19U). 

Notes on Spellüg 

Öoddc The Gothic alphsbet, inventad by Wulfila, was an ttdapti»- 
tion from Üie Gi«ek aiphabet, wHh the apptoximate phonetic valuea 
of the Greek pronimciation of the fourth Century. The followii^ 
peculiaritiee are of importance for the pronunciatäon of Gothic texte: 

VowBU. Quanljty U not diatinguisht in epellmg, but etymo- 
loglcal reaaons make it certain that e and o were alwayB long, i ol- 
wayB, u and a uäually ehort. et Stands for [ii], ot and au dther for 
the correeponding diphthoi^a, or (chiefly when foUowed by A or r) 
for [e] and [o] reepectively. 

CoNBONANTS. 6 and d, probably also g, denote etope initially 
and after conaonants, but spirantB elaewhere; in final poätion, [b] 
an [tS] are replaced by the voiceleaa spirants / and }i, e.g., gibon — 
gaf, bidjan — bap. h Stands for [xw], q for [kw]; g foUowed by p or ft 
denotcs the velar nasal, e.g., briggan = [briggan]. 

Old TTigh Gemum spelling varied greatly according to dialects aa 
well BB with individual scribes, who endeavored to expreaa their 
pronimciation phonetically with the insuflScieat meana of the lAtin 
aiphabet. — Quantity ia generally not indicated. The mutation of a 
is renderd by e (38j1} while the mutation of u and o and all long 
vowela doee not find espression. — Germanic p was in traneition to 
[3, dj during OHG. timea, and ia, accordingly, rendered rather by Ih, 
dh, 01 d. [x] is expressed by h, hk, eh. i (zz) Stands both for [ts] and 
for later es (s), the voicelees spirant reeultii^ from t' (32'). 

Bllddle High Gemum spellii^ shows a coneiderable tendeney 

towards standardization; modern text editiona of MHG. mana- 

197 
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Scripts hare oanied this staDdardieaticm etill forther, but evea in 
MHQ.'timefl the apelling was fairly phonetie, much more bo thaii in 
NHG. times; e.g., the voiceless final stops are expressed by p, t, e 
(j/ap, hant, lae). The use of z is the same as in OHG. tu Stands for 
\yi[. Umlaut begins to bo expressed more and more conaiatently, 
by writing e after or above vowels; the latter uaage haa become tbe 
origin of the NHO- Umlaut^^ign abore o, o, u. 

New High Gennan spellii^ was in a bad confusion at the b^is- 
ning c^ the aixt«enth Century. Lack of a cultural coiter, arbitnuineea 
of print^s and the red tape of the ohancelleriee were in a great 
meaaure responsible for this. The two specimen texts from Lnthw 
show the great progrees ntade during his time towards the standard- 
iiation of spelling. Since the eixteeiith centtiry, Gennan spelltng 
has unde^one but unessential changea, e.g., in the use of capitals, 
wliicb was r^ulated in the present way during the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy. — Intereeting specimen» of Gennan Script and piint forma and 
of Gennan spelling are given in Hempl'a Gennan Orthography and 
PhomHogy, pages 1-28. 

^ ^^ I. The Loid's Prayer 

'^~ OotUc Old Hi|^ Gennan Earij New Hif^ 
Oemun (1621) 

Bwa nu bidjaip Jua: thanue ir betot. Darum sult ir also 

atta unsar pu in hi- thanne quedet aus: beten: Vatw, der du 

nunam, weihnai Da~ fater unser tbu thar biet yn dem bymd, 

mo pein. qimai piu- bist in himile, a ge- geheiliget werdt dein 

dinassuB peius. wair< heilagot thin namo, nahm. Tzu kum dein 

)iai wüja peius, swe queme thin rihhi, si reich. Dein wü! ge- 

in hiniina jah ana air- *^™ willo so her in scbehe als yrn hymel 

jiai. hlaif unsarana [ himile ist, so a her in und yn der vden. 

pana sinteinan ^ erdu, unsar brot ta- Unsser t^lich broet 

tmshinunadaga. JeJi galihhaz gib unshiu- gib uns heute. Unnd 

aflet uns patei sku- tu, inti furlas uns verlas uns unser schul- 

lans sijaima, swaawe unsara sculdi so uuir de, als wir verlasen 

jah weis afletam paim fiulazemee unsaren unsonn schuldigem, 

skulam unsaraiip. sculdigon, inti tii gi- Und füre ims nit yn 

Jah ni briggais uns leitest unaih in cos- Versuchung. Sundem 

in fraiBtubnjai, ak tunga, uzouh arlosi erlosze uns von dem 

lausei uns af pamma nnaih fon ubile. übel. 
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NOTES 



G, bidjal|>: 2 pl. imp. of bidjan, st. v. V, jo-pres.: Wjm — ba^ 

— bidum—bidatu. 63, 45, 46, 56'.-NHG. bitten, 30. OHO. 
beWn, NHG. beton, w.v.m,der.fromOHG.6«ta'Bitte'; 49, 56'.— 
[IE. 'bheidh-, 'bhedh-: Gk. peilho 'peraaBiie,' La,t. fldo 'tnist';22'.] 

G. jus, OHG. ir<'eiM, 63. 

G. atta, synonym of fadar; diminutiTe ia Attäa, Ger. Efid, 38A, 
32*. OHG. fater, NHG. Vater: r-noun, 68B. — ['patSr, Gk. paOr, 
L. paUr, 22>, 23, 25, 26, 40.] 

G. uniar, unmrarui, unganitm,OHG.iinser,ufM(ir,im«ar«n.'63,67. 

G. pa, OHG. au, NHG. du: 63, 22', 34'. 

G. himinam, OHG. hhnne, NHG. li;mel (Himmel): maso. 
tt4tem, 38 A; etymotogy vinc^tain. 

G. wdhnal; 3 eg. opt. of weak verb in -non (like 0. /ufinon 'voll 
werden'}, 

OHG. gibnlagOt, NHG. gdieülget: past pait. of w. t. in, der. tnan 
adj. heäag (cp. Goth. kaiü, G«r. heii, 66'). 

G. namo, OHG. namo, NHG. nabm (Name}: n-stem, neut. in 
Goth., masc. in Ger. — [L. turnen.] 

G. Pein, OHG. thin, NHG. dein: 63. 

0. qimal: 3 sg. opt. pree. of !rtman=OHG. qaeman (opt. queme, 
87) and itoman (45, Note 3}, st. t. IV: qiman — a — i — «; koman 
— a — « — ffümnon. 53, 40, 46. — [IE. 'gern-, *en-: Gk. bmm^ 
L. i>enM<*gin-^.] 

G. )>iitdlna8Siu: der. from pivda 'people'; -nosnis— Ger. -^m, 
62 C. — [*teui6-, e.g., in the Cdtic name Teutonei, page 74.] 

OHG. ilhhi, NHG. reieh: ><xt*än, nent., Gc MJ^a-; a Celtio 
loan Word, rel. to Lat. rlg-i^r&e 'Idng'; identictd with adjecüve 
reieh, originaIly=Iiat. rtgim 'royal.' 22', 32*, 37. 

G. wairpai, NHG. werdt (werde): 3 eg. opt. pres. (53} of st. v. 
HI: G. wairPan — warp — miurpum — mna-pans (Veraer"» Imw 
lereled out, 23), OHG. werdan — toard — wurdun — giviortan, 46. 

— ['«lert- 'tum, become,' I«t. verto, 22',] 

G. vflja, OHG. wiUo, NHG. wffl(a) : masc. n-ston, fromroot *ti>el- 
(cp. tfdUen and vxäen). 50, Note; 30. 

G. aii|)ai, OHG. «rds, NHG. «rden: ori^nally d-stem, became an 
n-stem in MHG., 34', 59, 60. 

G. Ualf (gen. ftlotbia) -NHG. Laib, masc. o-atem, 34'. 

OHG. bro^ NHG. broet (oe «loi^; o) =Eng. bread, ZV. 
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O. tin-trinao, acc aing. maao. ot aä}. «tn-feina 'peipetu&I, dtüf,' 
rd. to Lat. len^ 'old,' »emper 'alw&j«,' NHG. Singrün— ImmergrüH, 
SUndflut, for Sinfitä 'great, general flood.' 

OHG. tsga-lihh, NHG. te^ich, 6», 3S5. 

Goth. gif, Ger. gib, imper. of Q. giban — mT — gibwn — fpoona, 
OHO. ffefton — a — A — gio^xm, at, v, V, 49. 

G. htmnut doga, OHG. hinto, NHG. beute : Gofh. is fhe dat., G«. 
the inrtnimental (<Atu tagu, cp. hin j'dru-NHG. heuer) of dem. 
*M-<£E. *Jt^o- (preserved in Ai«r and pionoun het=er in Tatian) 
and G. daga, OHO. tofr 'day.' 

G. -iet(ain}, OHG. ^flzCemea), NHG. tas(en]: at. v. Tu: G. 
teton — lailet — laiietwm — Utan», OHG. Warn — lie* — liesum — 
giUStum, 46, Note. — [IE. »IS*-, tad-, Gk. Hdetn 'be tired,' Lat. 
tai»u»<*lad~io» 'tired.'f 

G. ifculaiu, -am, OHG. BcnldiCKOB), NHG. MAidde, «eholdiguii:' 
6. n-etem, OHG. i-etera (fem. pL) and -^ adject., derivatives from 
Qo. skta, pret. pres., 685, 50. 

G. hlöo^, 2 Bg. opt. pr. Amn Mggan — brOAfa; irreg. *. V., tö, 
Note. 

G'. «eis, tüis, Ger: wlf, tuU: 63. 

OHG. gileltftst, 2 Bg. Bubj, (opt.) pree., 63; w. v. I: leOien. leiUn. 
— [Cauaative from Ger. leiden, Iiter^y'gotliru,'Gc. *IatS|;an'cauae 
tegoftfani'), 4g, 56>.r 

NHG. fore =fiätre (u for tl itf only a matt^ of ortbography), ag. 
imp. of yiOftrM, w. V. I. -=— lOauo. of fahren, Gc. fürjan.) 

G. fralstnbnjai, dat. sg. ot-lubni, der. otfraüan 'tempt.' 

OHG, costüiga, der, from OHO. kiosan — köa — kurwn — gi- 
koran 'ctoose.' — [IE. gmu-, Lat. guslare, Glc. peM(»)mna» 'taBte.7 

NHG. Vemchniig, der. from tuehen, Goth. tökjan'^LB.t. aH^ln 
•bunt.' 

G, lanaei, OHG, -4AsI, NHG, ^oau: a^. imp. of w, v. I, 37) Se*: — 
[Be^: fhim adj. Gotli. lau«, Gk-, Im 'free,' rel, fo Meieren, OHO. 
KMÜMOn,] 

G. nMlta, OHG. «Wfe, NHG. iAd~Ühd: dat. sg. neut. of -mai. 
adj. in Gotb., noun in Ger. 

pua, patd, )>tfan, pamma, NHG. der, dem: 63, 66, 
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n. The first lines of Üie 'HildebrandsUad' 

Xk gihSrta fSat s^gen || tSat «h urbSttun || senoQ muotln 
Hiltibrabt enti hatSubrant || untar heriun twSm 
Bunufstanmgo || iro saro ribtun 
garutun se iro gQSbamun |[ gurtuu Bib iio suert ana 
belidßs ubar (b)nBga |[ dö se to dero hiltiu ritun. 

TraDsIation: Ich hörte dae sagen, daß sich bedrSngten afa Eiiuel' 
kficQiiec Hildebrand und Hadubntod iwiscbai iwei Kboted -— 8<^ 
und Vater. Sie lichteten ihre Rüstungen, bereiteten ihre Kampf- 
kleider, gQrt«ten ach ihre Schwerter an, die Helden Über die Binge, 
da sie snm Streite ritten. 

The Hildebrandslied was probabty written (dictat«d) by a Low 
G«num mito taied to render an older Low Gennan Teisioa in Etet 
^anconian; it containa a number of Old Low German (Old Saxon) 
forme, e.g., ile, Sai, anon, tu8m, W, gaShamiatf »eggen. 



in. Walther von der Vogelweide 
Owd, ww snt Terswunden alliu n^niu j&rl 
Ist mir mtD leben getroumet, oder ist ez w&r? 
Daz ich ie wände daz iht waere, was daz iht? 
Dar nAh h&n ich ge^Afen und enweiz ez niht. 
Nä bin ich erwachet, und ist mir imbdcant, 
daz ")■'• hie vor was kündic als mtn ander hant. 
Liut' unde lant, dA. ich von Itinde bin erzogen, 
die ränt mir fremde wcatien, reht' als ez st gelogen. 
Mich grüezet nuin^er tr&ege, der mich bekande & vol. 
diu werlt ist aUentbalbeu ungenftden vol. 
Die mtne gespilen wAren, die eint traegc und alt; 
bereitet ist das feit, verhouwen ist der walt; 
wan daz daz wazzer Siuzet, als ea wllent 8oa. 
Für w&r ih wände mtn ut^lücke wurde grAz, 
als ich gedenke an manegen wunnecUtdien tac, 
die mir sint enpfallen gar als in daz mer ein slao, 
iemer mÄre oiiwß. 
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IV. From Lutiier's Xift^tebcn, chapter 69 

k^ fyä)t leim getDifTe, fonbetltf^, elBcne fprac^ im teutfij^, 
fonbem btaaäft bet semeinen teut[i^ fpnii^d, bog mic^ beibe 
Ober' unb Sllberlltnbei wrfte^ mdgcn. i^ reb vaäi ber fdii^ 
fif^ con^Iei), bKli^ nat^foloen alle fürften unb iSnige im 
teutfc^ lonbe, aOe reii^^tte, fürften^öfe f^etben mtit bec ^^ 
ftfd^ unb unfecA farften can^Itq, barumb ifU aui$ bie ge* 
mein^ teutfc^e fpni^- Aoi^ änoFimUton unb S^urfflrft 
Sribtric^ ^ecijoi bon ©addfen liaben im tümtff!^ niäft bie 
beutr<i^ fjira^ olfo in eine fletDiffe ftitai^ aufammene^ogen. 

V. SPECIHSNS FROH HODERB GERHAR DULECTS 

1. Dnteh 
WUhelmus T&n Noesouwe em prince van Oraengjea 

ben ik van duitachen bloet, ben ik vry onverveert, 

den TBterlant gbetrouwe den coninc van Hiapaegoiea 

blgf ik tot in den doot; bdt ik altijt gheeert. 

2. LowSaztui 
9Iattbfltf4 Km 
goß ftdtit bc €af(mfbtmitt, 
fafter a« ^I un S)amm, 
in @tonn im 91ot 
Amt fUIfp m XBelttnbnmb, 
Aatfer unb %ibalanb, 
iu(( bllrt unC $ait un $aab 
M hl bot tDobt 

3. HiddlB Fkanconlan 

IDaS Suxl'x'lcb Don fiBIn 
lÄffllnra: 

3int bi4 Snul ^an bi^. Sttml 
@ä)U nur mingt' 3<iM ^ 
onn mtng $Uf nra Xoboit 
onn min aü @c)m^I 
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ßpacMBN Txxrra 

Otm batm gol^ tner uwer be SHtig, 
brtnfon bo e got @IaS Sling. 
Aomm' ft batm, lomnu fe bann, 

94 Im<k 3Raiin, atlg Imm SRonn, 
mann ft f(!6ic^ boim (oof btrMn. 



4t Rhenlsli Fnmconlui 

3ik fem 't ämb am t>tltf<!^ 91^', 

M Blfioit bun @Kif itn eumef^ei, 

bo faa' iü): »Ott a;(N>It'«l 

'S ^ot f&d' gcnunof un ^Bnaj mt Soa ". 

mttitn alle flrte bimi 

un f4iriU n«: Sre^« Vaii- 



S. Bast Hlddle Geroum 

(a) 't Sclbj'fltt t (b) ail(r In Sattfcn 

ICa|niU'f4n{<$f)tTei^B«n<>ba«@a, !Rebt l^ nur onbcrf^ onbcrDOiU, 

tco^ unfem @pTa<$f<^cniM, mir itben fttdfd^ in @ad^ni; 

bilbt ei^ nur bat ni$ ein tttoal unflieb«: @i^na>«lBlci(%U)it'e $(n 

!Cenn fpn^tn ettnun gnnt tntrfi^ f a, — tt Mitten hxetlb BttMdMtn. 
a»l)Kr 'fl ntat^t uns jcOitI fflüe^. 



S. Bavsriao 

S)ia b'Scnt fei' raU'n 
<o))f itnb ^T) am rcrSttn glcil, 
'8 aSort friftS bon btr ?e6a toefl, 
an ^Hm %Iid, an Buat'n SRafl'n, 
btt an tDae j'raibaB iatm mtnte'n, 
fOr b'9ti>t iinb'j Unellld offen $anb, 
Siab fürt freie 85ot«Ianb, — 
ntb an ^omut frtfilg, B'funb unb e^t, 
tau nbaitf^' ^ b'Seut fon, na' fon'e it(Stl 
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r. Swabian 

Xßuel t benn, tmui l beim jum StOMcb 'naoB, 

m bu, tntl' ©404, bldbf^t bicrl 

Stom i fomnt. Wenn i lontm, Ivtnn t ttitbtntm Imnn, 

K^' i d', md' &l)a%, M bti. 

Aann i gM net aOtoril bei bb fei', 

fymi bo<b tnd~ gramb an bb; 

»enn t tomnt, uenn t (omnt, toam i nltbenun fomn^ 

b^' i ei', mci' &>»%, bei Ur. 



8. Al«tiu(lSG2} 

Tft i'l)tat blH je granlrdi^ too^ ' 
int teile 9Iot anb ®IUt(T; 
bo4 ningt uns b' ShuberfttCDiKfi ntt itllfi, 
fl flUt nnia fltoEü etoedl 

€0 ümg no4 unfer SKOnfter ftc^ 
— imb U{i tf (4 brngeNnb — 
an b' 91utbei(|>T0Mt nit nnteigt^ 
beim biet gans bnob ju Snmbl 



9. SM bex fl(tw> bU gm „SatoUil" 
Snnre Sinltlfti: 

1. 3)a gong' a in fi unb fpro^: SSie Dttl' Xoglfaut mabtH 
Saaba'n i)ab'm !8iab im Überflug, i 06a wäxxb Do $uiisa. 



2. <Sij i8 (M'erft in f1 sana(t=r<:iinb ^ot g'fagt: Sei Dil 
Xoflimfl ffoim In man fßotxm 33touti in ^bafluff, unb i mou| 
b^ no ba^mtgan. (B.ta^ 

3. tAi iS 6em a SHic^t ofgonfla mib ^ gn Bon felba efoflt: 
SßBi Ulel SEofltoetra ^bn fiei mein ^Boban 83litub in Ü6aflu6, 
unb i mduß ba no boa $unfla fterim. 
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4. 9li tö a>t«CTft In fi Bttngo'r'ttitb &ot iet e^ira fdntfl'fdßt: 
{Sie triU Xogle^na ^(Ibes bei mdn'n %$iiba Sroti fl'nue, unb i 
nuieg ba no' Mungaiu 



S. ^fio^ or t Fi unb feit: SSic biel ^glüel^ mi'« 
Ißatei« {i^ i'tifftt gnua, unb il& ^ a«$[ nünt. 



6. S)u d&unta t^ ülier Vi @'Wüfft, unb er (Iet: Sie Inl 
S^aottonoc ^ m^a $Ilt, bie ^ j'effe ml^ nun gmte, an i tni^ 
WC ^BUflec t>ruf «o, «ecn>ctfriM« 

7. 3ei If^ er in fi* floufle un ^t fl'fait: ©i bil lalöner 
bi mi'm SQater ^n SQrot im Überfing, ii^ aber gel^ Dor ^ung'r 
ju grunb. (emthm) 

8. !Di> f((ntü6 ^ fi(4 on Trat: 936 Dil SCooIö^ner ^t min 
:Qotet, be iSrot be SüU ^H o^ i^ t)eri>erb bo ^ongecfl. 

9. $i^ is or gu fi feibar furnma un lEiot flfoQt: 8el mein 
iBottor fOmm a loft Tttglfl^nar Uturflflffi brüt, un ^iar ftarb i 
^tmfloif^. OBintKi) 

10. 3)a Qwa & in f'c^ un fate: m lKc( 2:agelflner l^t nic^ 
mei SJat'r, be aüe a3rub« be ^üXU ^, un ic6 n'tbärbe ^i »er 

$UnQ'r. (OtoFntrra) 

11. Sa fi^fout ^i in fit un fprof: So bei ^els^ner Ijoh 
min Saber, bei Srot bei SaOe Idebbet, un if borfome vor $unger. 

(8nnaf4iicli) 

12. S)ou f^Ioug Iiei in fiel un ftegte: Su' biOe 3)agdeinerS 
jlett mi'n ^tter, bei genoi^ Imtf, un Ü betbletbe in junger. 

(nUbcitcffn) 

13. ^ fcblofi 1^ en f ed un fprad: SBie tieel XuglOIinei« I)eb 
min Sorr, be gfllle {KWt, un et berberbe in junger. 
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14. ^ ghd M In fed flUbeit un fegete: So Oeele 3:oaeIit^netd 
mina SBabet« Iftbiet ^ßtat bt öberflug, un e! wriK'ibe tun: 
$uii|)er. («UM»«) 

15. t)o bodgf f)t tom un fprOt to ficf rtt#: SSoDfl 3)a(^ 
U^nerd ^tt mten ^tä)a, U $xob Benog Wl>t, rni M iKibarf 
^ Mc junger. 



16. 2)01 fiinf IM in ni nt fticOI: SSui beri 3)aQldneie IMt 
mtn SAber, )k SÖtot U SDlenfl ^6n, nn if Decbam in $unfler. 
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Thumi 

Ablaut 105 ^ 

Abstufung 106 

AbUnung 106 

accent 54 

accent, IE. 109 

accent Btrci^thening, Ger. 14 

action 164 

adjectJTe deckauöon 192 

adjective fonnation 103 

adjuBtmg cartilages S 

adverbsl94 

^ricateB96 

Albamaii72 

it 76, 78, 83, 85 
S3,85 
alveolar 11, 17 
alveolee 0, ID 
anaJogy 93 
. Ai^^o-FriBian 76 
onimate and mammate 185 
anomalous verbe 163 
aorist 154 
aoriet preeenta 155 
AriovistuB 75 
Arme Heinrich 87 
Armenian 72 
articulation 11 
articulation, etrengthening a 

weakening of 95 
Aryan 71 
aapect 163 

aapiratt» 12, 101, 104, 112 
Bssiiiiilation 60, 93 
athematic verbia 171 



Bab^iberger 88 
backvowelaSS 
Bajuvarü 75, 77 
Baltic Basin 73 
Balt&Slavio ^ 
BaBk72 

BaTariaa 76, 83, 86 
Benrather linie 81 
Bible translaüiMia 90 
bilabial 14 
bilabial nMftl p 15 
bilabial spirantfl 16 
bladelO 
BoheniiaD72 
Boü, Boiohaetsum 76 
breathing? 



BulBarian72 



oartil^o cricoidea 4 

cartil^o thyreoidea 4 

cartilf^inee arytaenoideae 9 

caeeire 

caee endinga 178, 179 

Celtic72 

Celtic influence on Oenmin 124 

centum languagea 102 

Cbulemagne, 86, 89 

Charles IV 89 

ohest-voice 7 

cold in fhe head 9 



oompensatory leogthening 116 
oompoimd noims 188 
Compound tensee 168 
■»173 
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conaoUdation of genden 181 
ocmsonant UngUieoing, WGc.123 



it Bhift, Gc. 111 ff. 

conscKumt shift, HG. 126 ff. 

Dduwtuf e 107 

demonstrative ptonouiw 180 

dental 17 

dentabll 

dental naoab 19 

dental Btope 18 

deutsch 7», S7 

dialect bouodaries 81-83 

Dietmar von Aut 87 

diphthoi^Eation 141, 143 

diphthoi^ 43, 117 

Doriaii8 78 

domun 10 

dual 176 

I>utch82 

dynamic accent 64 



Bast Franoonian 83, 84 

Eaat Geimanic 74 

East Hiddle Gennan 8! 

Edda7fi 

«mdings 152 

Eneit87 

epiglottiBG 

EreoS? 

Eraatsdehnimg 115 

EtruscaoTZ 

y^ilfftTi gAliffTih^tF ?Yinni ff S6 



Final stope and spirants 131 

final syllables in Gc. 110 

flnno-ÜKrian 72 

FinmBh72 

FleiDiBli82 

fortMlS 

^BUldBCUsS? 

76 



FranbTS 

Friedrieh Ton HauBcn 87 

front Towels 36 

futaire 160 

future pecfect 170 

Oeoünation, Gc. 116 
Gemination, WGc. 122 
gendra' 174 
geogrtqtbical boundories et Gav 

man 70 
Gennan 77 

— accent strengthening 148 

— boundariesTO 
-— language 123 

— souDd cliangee (table) 160 

— Standard laaguage 137 

— standardiaaüon of qiumtlty 
148 

— TowdflTsUmSO 
Gennam74, 78 
Geimanic 72 

— accent shift 110 

— conBonant geminotion 115 

— conmnant shift 111 1- 

— languBge 110 

— languagee 73 

— migrationa 73, 76-W 

— name 74 

— period 110 

— taisesl54 

— voiced spirants 112 

— vowel shift 116 
^ottal stop 6, 33 

— aounds 11 

— Spirant 34 
glottis 6 

— poaitions of 6, 7 
Gottfried von StrafibuTg 87 
gtammatical diai^^ 112, IfiS 
— , lereling irf 150 
Gnac.72 

Gi'eKorius87 
Grimm's drde 136 f. 
Gbimm's Iaw 111 
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groaaing? 


Jeepereen's luialidiabeldc 


gums9 


61 


gutturale 101 






Kehldeckels 


Hartman von Aue 87 


Kebäcopti 


head-vmce 7 


Keltio72 


Heinrich von Veldekc 87 




HeliandSe 


Labials 11, 14 


Eermunduri 70 


labio-dentala 17 




labio-velara 101, 113 


High Gennan 81, 82 


Landg»vee88 


— consonant ahift 126 


larynx4 


— vowd shift 140 


lateral sounds 23 


h^ vowek 35, 39 


Latin 72 




Latin perfect 165 


Hochdnitocii 124 


Lautgeeeti93 


HcdieuBtaufen 87 


Lautverschiebung 111 


HotensKiUem 93 


lentaia 


hoUowI24 




hundert 100, 106 


Lettish72 


HunKariimTZ 


lingual r22 




Ups 10 


Imperial cfiaiioellerjr 89 


Üquids21,98,134 


in^erative 167 


Iithutmian72 


Indic 71 




IndoJDelticTl 


loi^ vowel KootB 108 




Louis the Bavarian 89 


— accent 109 


Louis the Pious 86 




Louis msd 


— language 100 




— quantity 109 




— voweblO* 


LowG«Tnan81 


Indo-Europeans, home of the 72 


low vovela 35, 41 




Ludwi^ed 86 


Indo-Iranian 71 


Luther 90 


i^i^ve 176 


Luxemburg 89 


. jtolfttion 4 




inseparable prefisea 171 


Magyar 72 




Marcomanni 75, 7fl, 78 


intarnediate period 120 


mediae aspiratae 101 




Melanchthon 90 


tionöS 


mid vowele 35, 40 




Middle I^anconisn 83 


Italic 72 


Middle Gonum 82 


Iwem87 


Middle High Gonan 8, 
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